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MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE.—PART I. 


A PAGE OF UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


THE proverb that ‘‘a rolling 
stone gathers no moss,’’ is, like 
most proverbs, neater as an epi- 
gram than as a truth, in so far as 
its application to human existence 
is concerned. Even if by ‘‘moss’’ is 
signified hard cash, commercial and 
industrial enterprises have under- 
gone such a change since the intro- 
duction of steam and electricity, that 
the men who have made the most 
money in these days are often those 
who have been flying about from 
one quarter of the world to another 
in its successful pursuit—taking 
contracts, obtaining concessions, 
forming companies, or engaging in 
speculations, the profitable charac- 
ter of which has been revealed to 
them on their travels. But there 
may be said to be other kinds of 
moss besides money, of which the 
human rolling stone gathers more 
than the stationary one. He meets 
with adventures, he acquires in- 
formation, he undergoes experi- 
ences, and gains a general know- 
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ledge of the world, the whole crys- 
tallising in after-life into a rich 
fund of reminiscences, which be- 
comes the moss that he has gath- 
ered. The journal of such a one in 
after-years, if he has been careful 
enough to record his experiences, 
becomes amusing reading to him- 
self, and may serve to refresh his 
memory in’ regard to incidents 
which, as matters of history, may 
not be devoid of interest to the 
public generally. In the hope 
that I may not be mistaken in 
this, I will venture to relate the 
circumstances under which I first 
made Garibaldi’s acquaintance. 
The political attention of Europe 
was chiefly occupied during the 
early part of the year 1860 by ne- 
gotiations of a mysterious charac- 
ter, which were taking place be- 
tween the Emperor Napoleon and 
Count Cavour, which were con- 
summated at Plombiéres, and which 
resulted in an arrangement by 
which, in return for the services 
A 
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France had rendered Italy dur- 
ing the war with Austria, and no 
doubt with a view to further fav- 
ours to come, it was arranged on 
the part of Italy that Savoy and 
Nice should be given to France, 
provided that the populations of 
those provinces expressed their 
willingness to be thus transferred 
from one crown to another. The 
operation was one which I thought 
it would be interesting to witness, 
as I felt decidedly sceptical as to 
the readiness of a population thus 
to transfer their allegiance from 
one sovereign to another, and ex- 
change a nationality to which, by 
tradition and association, they were 
attached, for one which they had 
been in the habit of regarding 
hitherto rather in the light of an 
enemy and a rival than as a friend. 
I therefore went in the first in- 
stance to Savoy, satisfied myself 
that my suspicions were well 
founded, and that the people in 
voting for annexation to France 
were doing so under the most dis- 
tinct pressure on the ‘part of the 
Italian Government and its offi- 
cials on the spot, and thac the 
popular sentiment was decidedly 
opposed ta the contemplated trans- 
fer; and then proceeded to Turin, 
with the intention of going on in 
time to be present at the voting at 
Nice, after having conferred with 
certain Nizzards to whom I had 
letters of introduction at Turin, 
where the Chambers were then sit- 
ting. It was a self-imposed mis- 
sion from first to last, undertaken 
partly to gratify curiosity, partly 
in the hope that I might be able to 
aid those who desired to resist an- 
nexation to France, and with whom 
I felt a strong sympathy, and 
partly to obtain ‘‘copy’’ wherewith 
to enlighten the British public as 
to the true state of the case. This 
I did to the best of my ability at 
the time; but it was not possible 





then to narrate those more private 
incidents which, after the lapse of 
five-and-twenty years, as most of 
the actors are dead and the whole 
affair has passed into history, there 
is no longer any indiscretion in re- 
ferring to. 

At Turin I presented my letters 
of introduction to one of the Dep- 
uties from Nice, by whom I was 
most kindly received. Finding 
how strongly my sympathies were 
enlisted in the cause of his coun- 
trymen, he introduced me to sev- 
eral Nizzards, then staying in Turin 
for the purpose if possible of 
thwarting the policy of Count Ca- 
vour in so far as the transfer of 
their province to France was con- 
cerned. It is due to the great Ital- 
ian minister and patriot to say that 
no one regretted more deeply than 
he did the necessity of parting 
with Nice, and of forcing from the 
inhabitants of that province their 
consent to their separation from 
Italy. It was, in his view, one of 
the sacrifices he was compelled to 
make for the unification of Italy— 
the price which the Emperor de- 
manded for abstention from active 
opposition to the creation of a 
United Italy; and even then, Na- 
poleon never anticipated. that it 
would ultimately include the Papal 
States and the kingdom of Naples. 
But inasmuch as it had been agreed 
that this annexation should only 
take place with the free consent 
of the populations concerned, and 
that, provided the Italian Govern- 
ment abstained from influencing 
them in an opposite sense, France 
could not claim the provinces if 


‘the plebiscite went against annex- 


ation—the Nizzards maintained 
that the unity of Italy would not 
be imperilled by allowing the peo- 
ple freedom of choice, and that it 
was not fair of the Government to 
throw all its influence into the 
scale, and to coerce them in the 
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direction opposed to their wishes. 
It was probably a question upon 
which no one was really competent 
to form an opinion but Cavour 
himself. In all likelihood the un- 
derstanding between that astute 
Italian and the French Emperor 
was, that provinces must be given 
to France by fair means or foul, 
and that it was Cavour’s business 
to make them appear fair. No 
one knew better than the Emperor 
how plebiscites might be arranged. 
However, this is only a conjecture: 
what is certain is, that the Niz- 
zards whom I met at Turin were as 
patriotic as any other Italians, and 
did not wish to imperil Italian 
unity for the sake of Nice. They 


only wanted the terms of the con-’ 


vention with the French Emperor 
fairly carried out, and the people 
of Nice to be allowed to vote in 
entire freedom. 

I confess I felt somewhat of a 
conspirator when, on the second 
night after my arrival at Turin, in 
response to an invitation to meet 
the Nizzard Committee, I was 
shown up a long dark stair to a 
large upper chamber, somewhere 
near the top of the house, where 
some fourteen or sixteen men 
were seated at a table. At its 
head was a red-bearded, slightly 
bald man, in a poncho, to whom 
my conductor introduced me. This 
was General Garibaldi, who, as a 
native of Nice himself, was the 
most active and energetic member 
of the Committee, and most intol- 
erant of the political escamotage, 
as he called it, by which his birth- 
place was to be handed over to 
France. The point which the Com- 
mittee was discussing when I en- 
tered was, whether it was worth 
while attempting any parliament- 
ary opposition, or whether it would 
not be better to organize an émeute 
at Nice, which would. at all events 
have the effect of postponing the 
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vote, and of proving a strong feel- 
ing of opposition on the part of the 
people. Garibaldi was decidedly in 
favour of this latter course. Though 
a member of the Chamber himself, 
he had no belief, he said, in being 
able to persuade it to take any 
view that the Government would 
oppose; nor, in fact, did he see 
any form of parliamentary opposi- 
tion open to him. His dislike and 
contempt for all constitutional 
methods of proceeding, and strong 
preference for the rough-and-ready 
way of solving the question which 
he advocated, were very amusing. 
The strongest argument in favour 
of the course he proposed lay in 
the fact that on the Sunday week, 
or in ten days from the night of 
our meeting, the vote was to take 
place at Nice, and if peaceable 
measures were persisted in much 
longer, there would be no time to 
organise violent ones. I had re- 
mained silent during the whole 
discussion, when Garibaldi sud- 
denly turned to me and asked me 
my opinion. I ventured to say 
that I thought constitutional me- 
thods should be exhausted before 
violent ones were resorted to. 

‘¢Oh,”’ he said, impatiently, ** i#- 
terpellatione, sempre interpella- 
tione! 1 suppose a question in 
the Chamber is what you propose: 
what is the use of questions? what 
do they ever come to?’’ 

‘« There is one question,’’ I said, 
‘‘which I think you should ask 
before you take the law into your 
own hands, and if you are beaten 
on that, you will be able to feel 
a clearer conscience in taking 
stronger measures, for the Cham- 
ber will, from our English con- 
stitutional standpoint, have put 
themselves in the wrong.’’ 

The fact of my being an English- 
man made me an authority in a 
small way in the matter of parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and I was 
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eagerly asked to formulate the 
motion which I proposed should 
be laid before the Chamber. I do 
not at this distance of time remem- 
ber the exact wording, but the gist 
of it was thaf the Franco-Italian 
Convention, which provided for a 
plebiscite to be taken -at Nice, 
should be submitted to the Cham- 
ber before the vote was taken, as 
it seemed contrary to all constitu- 
tional practice that a Government 
should make an arrangement with 
a foreign Power. by which two 
valuable provinces were to be 
transferred to that Power, without 
the Chambers of the country thus 
to be deprived of them ever hav- 
ing an opportunity of seeing the 
document so disposing of them. 
It took Garibaldi some time to get 
this point into his head, and when 
he did, he only gave it a very 
qualified approval. However, it 
commended itself to. the majority 
of those present, was put into 
proper shape, and finally, Garibaldi 
consented to speak to it, but in such 
a half-hearted way that I did not 
feel much confidence in the result. 

The next night I dined with 
Cavour, but avoided all allusion 
to the Nice question; indeed, 
when I thought of the magnificent 
services he had rendered to Italy, 
of the extraordinary genius he had 
displayed in the conduct of affairs. 
and of his disinterested patriotism, 
my conscience smote me even for 
the small share I was taking in an 
intrigue against his policy. But 
then his policy was one of intrigue 
from first to last—of splendid in- 
trigue it is true, in which the 
Emperor of the French was to a 
great extent caught in his own 
toils—and one intrigue more or less 
would not matter, provided we 
could succeed without injuring the 
cause we all had at heart. Indeed 
I am convinced that Cavour in 


his secret soul would have been 
pleased at the success of a con- 
spiracy which would have saved 
Nice to Italy, if it could have been 
made plain that he had no com- 
plicity in it; though he would 
probably have found a great diffi- 
culty in making the French Em- 
peror believe this, and it might 
have involved him in_ serious 
complications. However, the game 
was too interesting not to take a 
hand in it, even if it was a very in- 


significant one; and the sympathy . 


that I felt for my host, which 
his charming manner and which his 
subtle but great ability was ever 
sure to win for him, in no way con- 
flicted with the regard I was already 


‘beginning to conceive for blunt, 


honest Garibaldi, with his hatred 
of the tortuous methods and diplo- 
matic wiles of the great minister. 
Two days after, I went to the 
Chamber to hear Garibaldi speak 
to his interpellation. I had spent 
an hour or two with him in the 
interval talking it over. But cer- 
tainly politics were not his strong 
point. He would not make a note 
or prepare his ideas; he told me 
several times what he intended to 
say, but never said twice the same 
thing, and always seemed to miss 
the principal points. I was not 
surprised, therefore, at a speech 
which brought down the House 
with cheers from its patriotic sen- 
timents and glowing enthusiasm, 
which abounded in illogical attack 
upon Cavour, but which never 
really touched the point of his 
motion. Members who had cheered 
his references to United Italy could 
quite logically vote against his mo- 
tion, for practically he had never 
spoken to it; and when we met later, 
after an ignominious defeat, he 
shrugged his shoulders and said— 

‘There, I told you so; that is 
what your fine interpellations and 
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parliamentary methods always come 
to. I knew it would be all a waste 
of time and breath.” 

‘*Not so,’ I said; ‘‘at any rate 
you have put yourself in the right ; 
you have asked the Government 
to let you see the treaty under 
which Italy is to be despoiled of 
two of its fairest provinces, and 
they have refused. They have de- 
cided to hand them over to a for- 
eign Power, without giving the 
country a chance of expressing an 
opinion upon the bargain which 
has been made, or of knowing what 
it is to get in return. I think, in 
default of this information, you 
can now, with a clear conscience, 
take any measures which seem to 
you desirable to prevent this act 
of arbitrary spoliation.”’ 

‘‘Meet us to-night,’’ he said, 
‘‘and we will talk matters over.’’ 

So we had another conference 
in the upper room, and all were 
united in the opinion that the 
time had come for preventing the 
plebiscite from being taken on the 
following Sunday. 

The plan proposed was a simple 
one, and did not involve any seri- 
ous disturbance. It was alleged 
by the Nizzards present that the 
local officials had instructions* to 
mislead the people, by telling them 
that the Government ordered them 
to vote ‘‘Yes’’; and that, in fact, 
the Perfect and all the subordi- 
nate employés were engaged in an 
active canvass among the peasant- 
ry, who did not understand enough 
of the question, which had never 
been explained to them, to take a 
line of their own, and vote ‘‘No”’ 
against the wish of the authori- 
ties. It was maintained that a 
fortnight of active canvassing by 
Garibaldi and the Nice Commit- 
tee, with other patriots — who, 
when they understood it, would 
eagerly embrace the cause—would 
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suffice not only to enlighten public 
opinion, but completely to change 
it; and that, if the day of the pleb- 
iscite could be postponed to the 
Sunday fortnight, the plebiscite 
might safely be taken on that day, 
with a tolerable certainty that the 
popular vote would be given against 
the annexation. The French ‘troops 
were at this juncture on their re- 
turn, after the peace which had 
been concluded between Austria 
and France at Solferino, to France, 
vid the Riviera, and a large body 
of them were actually at Nice. It 
had been arranged, however, that, 
to avoid all appearance of compul- 
sion, the town should be entirely 


‘denuded of troops on the day of 


the plebiscite. and that the Italian 
as well as the French soldiers. should 
evacuate it for the day. The coast 
would therefore be comparatively 
clear for a popular movement, 
which, after all, would be on a 
very small scale—for all that it 
was intended to accomplish was to 
wait until the vote was taken, and 
then, before the contents could be 
counted, to smash the ballot-boxes, 
thus rendering a new ballot neces- 
sary. The friends of Nice at Turin 
would then negotiate with the 
Government to have the plebiscite 
taken a fortnight later; and they 
trusted to the effect which this 
disturbance would produce, and to 
the attention that would thus be 
called throughout the country to 
the attempt which had been frus- 
trated, to force a premature vote 
to obtain this concession. 

It was finally decided that on 
the following Saturday Garibaldi 
should leave Genoa, in a steamer 
to be chartered for the purpose, 
with two hundred men, and choos- 
ing his own time for landing, should 
enter the town, and break the 
ballot-boxes before the authorities 
had time to take the necessary 
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precautions. I forget now the de- 
tails of the plan; indeed I am not 
sure that they were discussed, as 
the affair was naturally one which 
was to be kept secret, and the ex- 
ecution of which was entirely to 
be intrusted to Garibaldi. The 
General now asked me whether I 
wished to join in the expedition, 
and on my expressing my readi- 
ness to do so, invited me to accom- 
pany him to Genoa a day or two 
afterwards. We made the journey 
in a carriage which had been re- 
served for him, and in which there 
was nobody but the General, his 
aide-de-camp, and myself. We 
had scarcely any conversation on 
the way, for he had brought a 
packet, containing apparently his 
morning’s mail, and he was engaged 
in reading letters nearly the whole 
way. These for the most part he 
tore up into small fragments as 
soon as he had made himself ac- 
quainted with their contents; and 
by the time we reached Genoa, the 
floor of the carriage was thickly 
strewn with the litter, and looked 
like a gigantic waste-paper basket. 
My curiosity was much exercised 
to imagine ~what this enormous 
correspondence could be; but I 
have since had reason to believe 
that they were responses to a call 
for volunteers, but not for the 
Nice expedition. ‘‘And now,’’ he 
said at last, after tearing up the 
last letter, as though his mind had 
been occupied with some other 
matter, and turning to me, ‘Let 
us consider what part you are to 
play in this Nice affair.’’ I as- 
sured him I was ready for any 
part in which I could be useful. 
It was then arranged that imme- 
diately on my arrival at Genoa I 
should go to the diligence office, 
and try and engage at once an extra 
diligence to start the same even- 
ing for Nice. When I had se- 


cured the diligence, and arranged 
the hour for the start, I was to 
report to Garibaldi, who gave me 
the address at which he was to be 
found; he would then instruct 
eight or ten of his friends to 
wait for me at the outskirts of 
the town. These I was to pick up, 
and they were to prepare matters 
for his arrival on the following 
Sunday morning with 200 men. 
He also wrote a note in pencil 
to a confidential friend in Nice, 
introducing me to him, inform- 
ing him that I was in his confi- 
dence, that I would explain to him 
so much of the plan as I knew, 
and be ready to offer any assist- 
ance in my power. By the time 
all these arrangements were dis- 
cussed and the note written, we 
reached Genoa. In order to !ose 
no time, as it was now getting late 
in the afternoon, after hurriedly 
taking some refreshment, I went 
off to the diligence office. Here I 
did not find my mission so easy of 
accomplishment as I expected. I 
asked whether it was possible to 
get an extra diligence to Nice. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the clerk ; ‘* by pay- 
ing for it.”’ 

‘‘All right,”’ I replied; ‘¢ tell me 
what it costs.”’ 

‘*How many passengers?” he 
asked. 

Now Garibaldi had impressed 

upon me great reserve in this re- 
spect. 
‘I do not wish,’”’ he had said, 
‘the people at the office to know 
who are going, or how many; you 
must engage the diligence, if pos- 
sible, for yourself, and answer no 
questions.”’ 

Now that it came to the point, 
I found this an extremely difficult 
matter to do. The only plan was 
to fall back upon the proverbial 
eccentricity of the Milord Anglais. 

‘¢Oh, I have a friend or two; 
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we meant to go by the diligence 
this morning, but were detained 
at Turin. It is my habit whenever 
I am too late for a diligence to 
take another. I like having a whole 
diligence to myself, then I can 
change about from one seat to 
another, and am sure not to be 
crowded.” 

‘And you are ready to pay for 
sixteen places and six horses for 
that pleasure?’’ said the clerk. 

“If I like to spend my money 
that way, what does it matter to 
anybody else?’’ 

‘‘What baggage have you?”’ 

‘¢A portmanteau each.”’ 

‘«It is very irregular,” persisted 
the clerk; ‘‘such a thing has never 
happened to me before as for a 
man to want to engage a whole 
extra diligence to carry himself 
and his friend and a couple of 
portmanteaus, and I cannot take 
the responsibility of giving you 
one without consulting my supe- 
riors, which it is difficult for me to 
do at this late hour. If you like, 
I will give you a large carriage 
which holds six,—that ought to 
satisfy you.”’ 

Finally it was arranged that if 
I came back in an hour, the clerk 
would in the interval find out 
whether-I could have the dili- 
gence, and I would then give him 
my answer in regard to the car- 
riage, in the event of the diligence 
being refused. 

I now repaired to the hotel 
which Garibaldi had indicated as 
his address, and which was a rough, 
old-fashioned, second - rate - looking 
place upon the quay. There was 
no doubt about the General being 
there, for there was a great hurry- 
ing in and out, and a buzzing of 
young men about the door, as 
though something of importance 
was going on inside. Before being 


admitted to the General, I was 
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made to wait until my name was 
taken in to him: it was evident 
that precautions were being taken 
in regard to admissions into his 
presence. After a few moments 
I was shown into a large room, in 
which twenty or thirty men were 
at supper, and at the head of the 
table sat Garibaldi. He immedi- 
ately made room for me next him; 
and before I had time to tell him 
the result of my mission at the 
diligence office, accosted me with— 

‘‘ Amico mio, 1 am very sorry, 
but we must abandon all idea of 
carrying out our Nice programme. 
Behold these gentlemen from Sicily. 
All from Sicily! All come here 
to meet me, to say that the mo- 
ment is ripe, that delay would be 
fatal to their hopes; that if we 
are to relieve their country from 
the oppression of Bomba, we must 
act at once. I had hoped to be 
able to carry out this little Nice 
affair first, for it is only a matter 
of a few days; but much as I re- 
gret it, the general opinion is, that 
we shall lose all if we try for too 
much; and fond as I am of my 
native province, I cannot sacrifice 
these greater hopes of Italy to it.” 

I will not vouch for these being 
the very words he used, but this 
was their exact sense. — 

I suppose my face showed my 
disappointment, for, as I remained 
silent, he continued— , 

‘‘But if you desire to fight in 
a good cause, join us. I know 
you are not a soldier, but I will 
keep you with me, and find work 
for you.”’ 

I have never ceased regretting 
since I did not accept this offer. 
I should have been the only 
one of the 800 frodi that left 
Genoa a fortnight later who was 
not an Italian. I afterwards saw 
these 800 decorated at Naples. 
It is true many followers joined 
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Garibaldi almost immediately on 
his landing; but those who em- 
barked with him from Genoa were 
to a man Italians. While I was 
hesitating, the General explained 
to the Sicilians present the cir- 
cumstances under which I was 
among them, and the offers he had 
made me, in which they all cor- 
dially joined. I had, however, 
just left England, expecting to be 
absent about a month, and had 
made engagements there which 
necessitated my return. More- 
over, I had become so interested 
in this Nice question, and knew 
so little of what the chances of 
success were in Sicily, that I 
scarcely felt disposed to embark in 
an enterprise which, at the first 
glance, seemed rash and foolhardy 
in the highest degree. I wavered 
in my resolution, however, a good 
deal during supper, under the in- 
fiuence of the enthusiasm by which 
I was surrounded ; and finally bid- 
ding Garibaldi a cordial farewell, 
and wishing him and his com- 
panions all success, beat a retreat, 
fearing that I should be unable 
otherwise to resist the temptation, 
which was every moment getting 
stronger, of joining them. 

I went next morning to the 
office in time to catch the dili- 
gence, and my friend the clerk 
received me with a compassionate 
smile. 

‘*So you have given up the idea 
of having a diligence to yourself,’’ 
he remarked. 

I fear he thought me not merely 
a very eccentric but a very weak- 
minded Englishman. I humbly 


crawled up into the danguette 
with a nod of assent, disappointed 
and dejected, and more and more 
a prey to vain regrets that I had 
not cast in my lot with the 
Sicilians. 

At Nice I delivered the letter 


of introduction I had received 
from Garibaldi, now become use- 
less, and told the gentleman to 
whom it was addressed the whole 
story. What I heard from him, 
combined with what fell under my 
own observation, made me feel 
still more regret at the abandon- 
ment of the enterprise; for it was 
the general opinion that the Nice 
episode would not have delayed 
the Sicilian expedition. Half an 
hour would have sufficed to break 
the ballot-boxes and scatter the 
votes; and Garibaldi could have 
been back in Genoa, and left the 
further details to those interested 
in carrying them out. I asked 
why it was necessary for Garibaldi 
to be present at all at so simple 
an operation, and whether there 
was not any one in the town who 
could collect a few determined 
men and carry it out. But the 
idea was scouted as impossible. 
There was only one man in all 
Italy, the magic of whose name 
and the prestige of whose presence 
was sufficient for these _ things. 
In Nice itself there was no one 
either with the faculty to organ- 
ise, the courage to execute, or the 
authority to control, a movement 
of this sort; and I therefore con- 
soled myself by taking the only 
revenge I could upon a population 
so weak and so easily misled by. 
their authorities, by voting myself 
for their annexation to France. 
Of course I had no right whatever 
to vote; but that made no differ- 
ence, provided you voted the right 
way. As for voting ‘‘No,”’ that 
was almost impossible. The ‘‘No” 
tickets were very difficult to pro- 
cure, while (the ‘‘Yeses” were 
thrust into your hands from every 
direction. If* ever ballot-boxes 
deserved to be smashed, and their 
contents scattered to the winds, 
those did which contained the 
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popular vote under which Nice 
now forms part of the French 
Republic; and the operation of 
breaking them was one which a 
dozen resolute men, who were pre- 
pared to stand the consequences, 
might have performed with the 
greatest ease. 
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At the same time I am bound 
to say that, looked at by the light 
of subsequent events, and the pros- 
perity which has attended Nice 
since its incorporation with France, 
the inhabitants have had no reason 
to regret the escamotage of which at 
the time they seemed the victims. 


II.—A MYSTERIOUS CHEST. 


Two or three months after my 
return to England, in my quality 
of a rolling stone, I began rolling 
again. I rolled very pleasantly 
through Hungary, gathering moss 
of various sorts at divers hospitable 
Magyar country-houses. I rolled 
on to Belgrade, reaching it the day 
before Prince Milosch’s death, an 
event which it was expected would 
produce a revolution—which, how- 
ever, proved a mere flash in the 
pan—and witnessed the very sin- 
gular funeral of that remarkably 
able and wicked old man. I rolled 
on through Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina, wilder and more turbulent 
in those days than they are now, 
abounding in brigand bands, en- 
_ chanting scenery, and fleas, and in 
a chronic state of guerilla warfare 
with the Turkish Government, 
which invested travelling through 
the country with the pleasing 
charm of perpetual risk to life 
and limb. I sailed down the 
Narenta in an open boat, cruising 
delightfully through the archipel- 
ago of islands which fringe the 
Dalmatian coast to Ragusa. I 
rolled on by way of Cattaro into 
Montenegro, where I made the 
acquaintance of the Prince, then 
just married, and so shortly after- 
wards to be assassinated ; and here 
I gathered a piece of moss which 
was so characteristic of the scale 
. upon which the administration of 
the Principality was conducted, 


that it is worth narrating. The 
little town of Cettinje, which is 
its capital, did not then contain 
any hotel, properly so called, . but 
the rare stranger who visited it 
was accommodated in a sort of 
lodging-house, in which there were 
one or two spare bedrooms; or, if 
they were not actually spare, their 
occupants turned out, I suppose, 
for a consideration on the arrival 
of a guest. The chamber assigned 
to me had apparently been thus 
vacated. Its former occupant had 
evidently been a man of modest 
requirements, for the entire furni- 
ture consisted of a bed, a huge 
chest, and a chair. I much won- 
dered at the absence of a table 
and the presence of the chest, but 
the latter was better than nothing ; 
and when a boiled chicken was 
brought to me as my evening repast, 
I spread one of my own towels upon 
it, in the absence of a table-cloth, 
and squatting uncomfortably on the 
solitary chair, proceeded to make 
the best of existing conditions. I 
was in the act of dissecting an 
extremely tough wing, when the 
door suddenly opened, and a stal- 
wart Montenegrin, looking mag- 
nificent in his national costume, 
stalked in. He addressed me with 
great politeness in his native 
tongue—at least I gathered from 
his manner that he was polite, for 
I could not understand a word of 
what he said. As _ he was evident- 
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ly a man of some position, in other 
words, as he seemed to be a gentle- 
man of Montenegro, I rose and 
bowed with much ceremony, ad- 
dressing him fluently in the Eng- 
lish language; upon which ~ he 
drew an immense key from his 
pocket, and pointed to the lock of 
the chest, thus giving me to un- 
derstand that he wished to open 
it. In order for him to accomplish 
this, it was necessary for me to 
remove my dinner, an operation 
which was speedily performed. 
As he seemed a frank and engag- 
ing sort of person without any 
secrets, and as I was possessed with 
the natural curiosity of a stone 
gathering moss, I looked over him 
while he opened the chest, to see 
what was in it. To my astonish- 
ment it was full to the brim of 
bags of money. Not only this, 
but my strange visitor opened one 
of them, and poured out a handful 
of gold. They were evidently all 
full of gold. When he had count- 
ed out what he wanted—which, as 
well as my memory serves me, was 
over a hundred pounds—he tied up 
the bag again, replaced it, locked 
up the chest, helped me with many 
Sclavonic expressions, which I 
have no doubt were apologies, to 
lay my cloth and spread my ban- 
quet again; and with a final polite 
salutation vanished, leaving me 
alone, and in perfect confidence 
with the untold treasure which he 
had thus revealed to me. There 
was something almost uncanny in 
dining and sleeping alone with so 
much money. At night the chest 
seemed to assume gigantic propor- 
tions, and I felt as if I had been 
put into a haunted room. ‘The 
absolute confidence placed in me, 
an utter stranger, for I had not 
been in the place a couple of hours, 
and had not yet presented my let- 
ter of introduction to the Prince, 


appalled me; and I went to sleep 
vainly trying to unravel a mystery 
so unlike any I had expected to 
find in the barren wilds of Monte- 
negro. It was not solved until 
next day, when, dining with the 
Prince, I met my visitor of the 
previous evening. I then acquired 
the information, through a Rus- 
sian gentlemen present who spoke 
French, that the chest upon which 
I had dined contained the entire 
finances of the Principality; and 
that the Montenegrin who had un- 
locked it, and vacated his chamber 
in my behalf, was its Chancellor of 
the Exchequer! 

From Montenegro I rolled down 
to Corfu, and then across to An- 
cona, where I found the hospitals 
full of wounded from the battle 
of Castel Fidardo, which had just 
been fought ; then rolled in a dili- 
gence for three days and two 
nights, in company with sundry 
Papal sdirri as fellow-passengers, 
who were escaping to the shelter 
of Rome from the provinces which 
the Pope was rapidly losing, in 
terror of their lives lest their 
identity should be recognised by 
the inhabitants of the villages at 
which we stopped to change horses ; 
and so into the sacred city, where 
all was suppressed excitement at 
the changes which were transpiring 
in the Italian Peninsula. 

But I did not linger there, for 
I was anxious to see Garibaldi 
once more, now administering at 
Naples the kingdom which he had 
conquered since we parted a few 
months before. He received me 
with affectionate cordiality, and 
listened with interest to my ac- 
count of the taking of the vote at 
Nice, but insisted that he could 
not regret the decision he had 
arrived at, as he felt convinced 
that his Sicilian expedition would 
have Been marred had he involved 
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himself in political difficulties with 
his own Goverment at such a 
crisis, in which he was very pos- 
sibly right. Then I rolled out to 
see a little fighting near Capua, 
but all the serious work had been 
accomplished, and I lodged a few 
days with my friend the late 
General Eber, who had made his 
headquarters in the royal palace 
at Caserta; lodged sumptuously, 
for every room and every bed in 
the palace was occupied except 
the royal bedroom and the royal 
bed, which the General himself 
had been too modest to appro- 
priate, and which, as it was the 
only one vacant, he assigned to 
me—a bed so gorgeous, with its 
gold and lace and satin, that I 
doubted whether the king himself 
did not keep it for show. How- 
ever, it turned out a very good 
one to sleep in. 

At last the day came when 
Victor Emmanuel arrived to re- 
ceive a kingdom from the hands 
of the Nice sailor; and as I saw 
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them both appear on the balcony 
of the palace from the square 
below, I was reminded of a certain 
day twelve years before, when I 
formed one of a mob in that same 
square, at the moment that, by 
Bomba’s order, it was fired upon 
by the troops, and I was able to 
identify the very forte cochére into 
which I had fled for refuge on that 
occasion. Now I was listening to 
the voice of the deliverer, stand- 
ing with bared head, and in red 
shirt, presenting a kingdom to his 
sovereign, and to the ringing cheers 
of the liberated multitude, as, with 
enthusiastic demonstrations of joy, 
they welcomed their new ruler. 
Thus did United Italy owe its 
existence to a combination of the 
most opposite qualities in the per- 
sons of its two greatest patroits, 
who would not work together; for 
it is certain that Cavour could 
never have created it without Gari- 
baldi, or Garibaldi have achieved 
success without Cavour. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
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CHAPTER FROM AN UNKNOWN LIFE. 


I HAVE always thought, despite 
the frowning negative which Fate 
ultimately pronounced upon his 
name, that there was something 
remarkable in him who is the 
subject of this reminiscence. 

My friend—I may call him so, 
now he is no more—Merryman 
had joined the regiment some 
eighteen months previous to my- 
self, and was therefore, to eyes 
prone to take the omne ignotum 
pro magnifico, a man of standing 
and experience in ways military 
and other. When I was left a 
recruit upon the barrack-square, 
Merryman was proudly marching 
out to the field-day with the 
Queen’s colour on his shoulder: 
he was a member of court-martial, 
while I, as an officer under’ in- 
struction, was writing-a copy of 
the proceedings: he commanded 
the guard when I, the super- 
numerary, was initiated into the 
sacred, mysteries attending the in- 
spection of reliefs, and the sitting 
all day and all night in a tight 
tuni¢ and belt. A man of stand- 
ing and experience—we called 
him the ‘ Maestro.”’ 

If there be little in a name, 
there is generally much in a 
nickname, especially, though not 
always obviously, in such as 
brother officers bestow on one 
another. A man without a nick- 
name is either unknown or un- 
popular, and the sodriguet, like 
the apparel, oft proclaims the man. 
Merryman’s title was the outcome 
of his suspected rather than known 
musical talent, his unusual physi- 
ognomy, and his habitual reserve. 
Up to acertain point no man was 
so easily read—beyond it, and none 
was so unreadable; hence, among 
many well-wishing acquaintances, 


Merryman had no friend. I re- 
member seeing his answer-to a 
comrade’s letter, when, after enter- 
ing with apparent interest into all 
the topics of his correspondent, 
the Maestro had signed himself 
‘‘as truly yours as any one’s— 
ANDREW MERRYMAN.”’ He was 
for ever thus, as by an after- 
thought, repelling the advances of 
the would-be friendly, and yet, as 
we now know, no man ever more 
ardently craved friendship. 

Poverty may well be termed 
‘‘essentially comparative’; and 
Andrew was the _ superlatively 
‘¢poor man,’’ whose want of means, 
among the richer or less scrupulous, 
is so often parent to pride and 
sensibility. As far as in him lay, 
he kept pace with others for the 
credit of the regiment, and the 
res angusta, if it existed, was con- 
fined to the self-denial of his 
personal habits. No one suspect- 
ed that for years Merryman was 
doing the impossible, and living 
on his pay. He was commonly 
supposed indifferent or superior to 
comfort. 

The Maestro’s quarters, at the 
time of which I am thinking, and 
when first I was admitted to them, 
presented in a curious @egree the 
odd mixture of a former and a 
present life imperfectly assimilated. 
On the walls hung his bookshelves, 
stuffed chiefly with old school prizes 
and note-books more or less dilap- 
idated; six pictures of the sea; 
and his coat of arms, crested with 
a rising sun and the motto ‘‘ Non- 
dum,’’ in a frame that had once 
been gilt. The centre of the floor 


was covered by a faded square of 
drugget in which but little per- 
ceptible pattern remained, and on 
it stood the regulation table and 
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two chairs; one angle of the room 
contained his sword, another a 
guitar, and against the sides were 
ranged a soldier’s chest of drawers 
and sundry smaller boxes. The 
table sustained pocket editions of 
variou$ professional books, securely 
tied together as they had been re- 
turned to him after the general’s 
inspection a month ago—a large 
portfolio, and a pile of nondescript 
papers ; a single photographic group 
was over the mantelpiece, and upon 
it five confidential pipes, with their 
adviser, and portly tobacco-jar. 

If you would see the proprietor 
of these details at home, imagine 
a man of something more than 
middle height, clad in coarse blue 
serge dressing-gown and red girdle, 
his feet in slippers, his head in an 
ancient cap, seated before a laid 
but unlighted grate in an iron 
convertable bed-chair, and reading 
the ‘ Citizen of the World.’ 

‘¢Come in,’’ in reply to my rap; 
<«sit down—fill your pipe.’’ 

And so I sought to improve my 
acquaintance with Merryman. 

Of this particular interview I 
remember little, nor is it of conse- 
quence save as the first of a series 
in which our intimacy, such as it 
was, cemented itself. We were in 
England at the time, and I grew 
to know and appreciate my com- 
rade’s versatility; but of himself, 
except that he had a mother and 
had ‘had a brother, I remained as 
ignorant on the last as on the first 
day of our meeting. 

The will of Andrew Merryman 
was a curiosity: informal and bear- 
ing only his own signature, it began 
by stating that he only made it 
‘to save trouble to the Adjust- 
ment Committee, for what he had 
to leave would perhaps amuse a 
lawyer,—he hoped it would be 
taken as sufficient evidence of the 
wishes of a sane man.’’ He be- 
queathed his brains to the regi- 
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ment, his body to the doctors, his 
pipes and guitar to his servant, 
his uniform to the Jews, his papers 
and journal to myself, and all other 
effects to his mother ; and concluded 
trusting a sufficient balance would 
be found to his credit in the agent’s 
hands to pay his last mess-bill, and 
the regimental workshops for his 
coffin. 

There was little enough mirth 
in all this, yet the honest president 
of the Committee was not quite 
clear whether the dead man was 
laughing at him and his colleagues 
or not. Major , however, did 
his best to see these wishes carried 
out —those, at least, which were 
not on the face of them lunatic— 
and duly handed me as my share 
Merryman’s portfolio and seven 
volumes of a closely written jour- 
nal, which, commencing some time 
previous to his entering the ser- 
vice, was carried to the brink of his 
final strange resolution. Inside the 
cover of the first of these volumes 
I found myself briefly addressed :— 

‘« Dear ———, make what use you 
will of these—turn a penny in a 
magazine or enrich the waste-paper 
basket: I had other thoughts once. 


‘Life is a treasure-chest whereof the 





key 
Ycleped in Heaven is opportunity.” 
I never found it.—Yours, A. M.” 


The papers which thus fell into 
my hands presented a strange med- 
ley: here a scrap of verse, there a 
sentiment ; here some professional 
note, and next it a relapse into 
verse: there were the outlines of 
two plays with a few scenes writ- 
ten, several essays, and the first 
two parts of an epic poem—but all 
incomplete. A promise unfulfilled, 
no less a promise. The journals 
deeply affected me, and in their 
perusal I learned to respect and 
love the man who thus late vouch- 
safed his confidence. My offer to. 


4 


the reader here is ‘‘a chapter” 
from this unknown life, and in 
extracting as follows, the selection 
is made more from its possibly 
general than from its particular 
interest. A love episode may at 
least be laughed at. 

To follow the thread, it is, of 
course, necessary to eliminate the 
foreign details which surround it 
in the daily jottings of the original. 
I have therefore preferred com- 
pressing the story into the form 
of continuous narrative, and quot- 
ing the Maestro’s words wherever 
the sequence admits. 


‘* Malta 1st May 18—. Leave 
granted and an indulgence pass- 
age. It is best so: ‘chaque chose 
s’arrange,’’”’ says the journal. 

The previous season, ending as 
is its wont with the Carnival ball, 
had been an unusually gay one in 
the Island: the regular visitors, 
whom quarantine had deterred from 
fulfilling their customary southerly 
flitting the winter before, had re- 
turned this year, bringing many 
fresh importations with them, and 
the ‘‘ gis-aller for battered belles,’’ 
as Fior del Mondo has been irrever- 
ently termed, was well filled, and 
ripe for fun and frolic. General 
Sir George and Lady Grandon, 
retired, had taken their usual apart- 
ments in Strada Mezzodi; Mr, Mrs, 
and the Misses White-Stratton were 
to be found in the Grand Hotel; 
Lady Mendip and her daughter 
were in Valetta. Each fresh 
arrival of the “P. and O.” 
added its quota to the throng, 
and the first Club Ball was 
promised a large attendance. Three 
of the regiments, our own among 
them, catching the infection, had 
a society fit, and vied with each 
other for the honour of giv- 
ing the best ball known since 
the famous occasion when the 
Royal reared the grotto of 
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solid ice-slabs wherein heated 
beauty might cool itself after the 
dance. 

Nor had a/ fresco entertainments 
been wanting: Boschetto, Dela- 
mara, Selmund, and even Gozo, 
had all in turn been laid under 
contribution, and many sweet 
scenes had the sweet moon beheld 
among the errant and belated pic- 
nickers. 

It was on one of these occasions 
apparently that Merryman and 
Lucy Hartell first became ac- 
quainted. She daughter of Eng- 
lish parents long resident there, 
Lucy, as an adopted child of the 
island, combined to a remarkable 
extent the softness of the southern 
European with the frankness of 
our own maidens. In stature she 
was somewhat below the average 
feminine standard, of a fresh com- 
plexion, with honest blue eyes and 
nut-brown hair, a gentle voice, and 
that ready sympathy of manner 
which is grateful to all men, and 
irresistible to some. 

Merryman at this time was, or 
fancied he was, proof against all 
allurements of the sex: ‘‘The 
slings and arrows of outrageous: 
nymphs are for others. I am no 
first-class target, no golden bull’s- 
eye.”” Yet with all his introspec- 
tion, the Maestro must have been 
curiously ignorant of himself; and 
the vainglory of his ‘Le roi 
s’amuse, which here concludes a 
notice of an excursion in Lucy’s 
company, is sufficiently inconsist- 
ent with the sequel. 

Chance, or that ‘‘ divinity which 
shapes our ends’’ for us, hereupon 
threw the pair frequently together. 
if on his part Merryman did not 
seek, Lucy on hers did not shun,. 
the contact; and the garrison 
tattlers and professional _busy- 
bodies were soon attracted. ‘‘ Vul- 
tures to carrion ?’’ asks the Maestro. 
He was an honourable man, and. 
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could not long be uncertain as to 
the views of others on the sub- 
ject of this picturesque intimacy. 
Innuendo was constantly at work ; 
hints were dropped in his presence. 
‘¢So little have their empty heads 
to think of; but why should I of 
all men have the honour of filling 
them ?”’ 

At length one day the prover- 
bially good-natured friend, who is 
ever found to put a delicate ques- 
tion with delicacy, inquired of 
Andrew point-blank if it were true 


“LINES FOR MY 
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that he was engaged to” marry Miss 
Hartell ? 

Marry Miss Hartell! Lucy Har- 
tell! Was it possible his innocent 
liking had gone so far? Was he to 
be made a trifler in spite of him- 
self? She was a charming little 
girl, and he was fonder of her than 
she could be of him; but marry her 
—he had no intention of marrying 
her, and if he had he cowdd not. 
Merryman reasoned with himself, 
and his reason seemingly prompted 
him as follows in rhyme :— 


LADYE’S ALBUM. 


“My little ladye owns no sort of dread 
That things are other than they seem to be, 


Because her heart is 


uileless, and her head 


Is crowned with maiden truth and modesty ; 
Yet, yet she wonders that he hath not spoken 
The one brief word whose word was never broken. 


My little ladye’s nature is to love ; 

Ivy her name, if his the Ruin be; 

For on the front of care she thinks to prove 
That opposites may some time well agree. 
Thus, thus she argues with herself: at most 


’Tis only reckoning without the host. 


My little ladye’s life is like the brook 

Which runs and sparkles now, nor deepens yet ; 
Her face he reads; it is his open book, 

Few pages to remember, few forgot. 

But ’tis a pretty tale; the tale which told 

Sighs that such light shall smileless grow and old. 


My little lady will not droop nor die ; 


She is no fabled heroine, if this 

Which now she watches with too favourite eye 
Should quit for what may be the thing that is— 
She'll cut her wisdom teeth upon the matter, 
And sooner wed her mother’s brother’s hatter !” 


Now, lest it be thought that too 
much is assumed in the tone of 
these verses, it is only just to say 
that whatever his sentiments to- 
wards the young lady might be, her 
preference for the Maestro, if it 
did not exist, was so admirably 
simulated as to deceive others less 
immediately concerned. I for one, 
who knew the family, had no doubt 


that Lucy was attached, and deeply 
attached to him: and as to simula- 


tion, she was incapable of it. So 
when Merryman called the next 
day, and announced that he was 


. proceeding to England on urgent 


private affairs, Lucy said nothing ; 
till presently, bringing an album 
from her room, she begged him to 
write something — anything — be- 
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fore going; and he entered the 
above lines, said good-bye, and was 
gone. Would she take the hint? 
And was he the stoic he imagined 
himself? 

The leave season of Malta in 
those days was generally quoted as 
the prime advantage of the station. 
‘* Capital place—you can get away 
from it;’’ and four months and a 
half was an allowance as gener- 
ously granted as it was gratefully 
received. 

Merryman’ accordingly went 
home, and his doings there do not 
touch the present chapter: whether 
he was recalled or not I forget, 
but it is certain that before the 


expiration of his leave my friend 
was again among us. The journal 
of the period contains more than 
one allusion to ‘‘the girl he left 
behind him’’ in Malta; and dated 
30th June 18—, is the following 
characteristic entry :— 

‘« Why will she write to me thus ? 


I cannot bear it: ‘The flowers that - 


once were yours are crying for 
their owner; I water them daily, 
but they will droop, the weather 
is so hot. When are you coming 
back? Iron to the magnet, the 
moth to the candle! Stick to your 
old coat, my moth ; the candle will 
gutter without your help. Oh 
Lucy,— 


‘‘Be not so kind, for here is Passion’s slave, 
Whom Pity long hath viewed with alien face, 
Lest he, returning more than all you gave, 
Establish Love in Kindness’ yielded place ; 

Not long a stranger Love contents to sit, 

For all a native in that other's breast, 

His new home learned, he will nor stay nor quit, 

Denying to the heart that craves it, rest. 

Smile not so sweetly, in his ripple lies 

The two-edged potence of Excalibur, 

And stanch the shaded softness of those eyes, 

Or be for eyer left a questioner, 
He loves—ay, as the wind doth love the rose, 
That comes the tempted but the tempter goes.” 


And Lucy Hartell received this. 
I doubt if the man who speaks in 
riddles has more than half a wish 
to be understood; but Love and 
Duty were ever at odds. 

Winter was coming on again: 
the weather had broken in one 
of those tumultuous storms with 
which Malta is accustomed to hail 
a cooler season, and already the 
sombrero and white clothing had 
given place to the civilized garb of 
ordinary England On the Marsa, 
polo ran its daily course, rejoicing 
in the softer ground ; and enthusi- 
asts were arranging, if they had 
not begun, the various football 


matches of the year which so 
astound the native mind. The 
yachts, cutters, and mudians had 





for the most part run to snug 
moorings, and with folded wings 
calmly awaited the wrath to come ; 
while smaller boats, at home in 
either element, were hauled ashore 
ready to take the water again on 
any fair occasion. Such occasions 
are by no means rare, and late 
autumn or earliest spring—even 
mid-winter—not seldom beholds 
and improvised water-party making 
its way to one of the many unin- 
viting spots with which the coast 
abounds. To a day of this kind the 
story now leads me. 

It happened that November 18— 
was an unusually fine month. With- 
out its heat, the weather for nearby 
three weeks had possessed the still- 
ness of June; and the radiant sea, 
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flashing daily an ingenuous answer 
to the sun, declared its turbulence 
as essentially of the past. 

An excursion arranged by the 
Hartells, but for some _ reason 
postponed during the summer, 
now saw its way to execution, 
and as follows: This party, which 
grouped itself according to inclina- 
tion into land and sea divisions, 
was to meet at St Paul’s Bay, and 
to picnic beneath the statue of the 
great apostle, whose tutelary pres- 
ence resides at the western point 
of the inlet, and emphasises the 
spot where ‘‘two seas met.” 

Merryman and myself, our move- 
ments being a little uncertain, had 
agreed to join these friends in the 
course of the afternoon; and soon 
after mid-day we were on board 
my own small boat, gliding with 
loose sheet down the coast. The 
Merry Andrew—such was her 
name—was a whaler in miniature, 
stiff enough for sailing, and light 
enough for rowing under ordinary 
conditions; but owing to her 
tapered ends, there was only room 
for one of the stern-sheets, and I 
had found this on more than one 
occasion no disadvantage. 

In something less than two hours 
we reached our port, and found our 
entertainers and several of their 
guests already hard at work in 
the unloading of good things. We 
were told to consider ourselves on 
leave till five o’clock; and our 
offers of service being  satisfac- 
torily declined, each proceeded to 
amuse himself according to his 
own ideas. I found the lady 
who, of all, was perhaps least 
likely to assist geological research, 
and set off to geologise ; others of 
the party were similarly or dis- 
similarly disposed of and dispersed; 
Merryman had taken Lucy’s hand, 
and the two had disappeared. 

An hour was, I think, gone, and 
I was beginning to realise that 
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possibly the proper study of man- 
kind is not geology, nor even ex- 
actly man, when my companion, 
looking out to sea, suddenly ex- 
claimed— 

‘Oh, what a pretty little 
boat! Why haven’t you got a 
boat like that? We might go 
out in her.’’ 

“‘I have got a boat very like 
that,’ I replied; ‘‘in fact that is 
my boat Merry Andrew. The 
gentleman whose head you see 
above the gunwale came with me 
in her from St Elmo, and has 
mistaken her for his own; and 
the lady. i 

‘‘Has made a like mistake in 
his case, I see,’’ laughed my tem- 
porary divinity with feminine 
sweetness. ‘*What a dear girl 
Lucy Hartell is! She is a great 
friend of mine.”’ 

I was inclined to feel annoyed 
with Merryman for a moment; 
but the damsel effected a diversion 
in his favour, as she continued 
enigmatically— 

‘‘T have always been sorry for 
Adam; it is so hard to be tempted, 
you know.” 

How should I know? But the 
boat was now out of hail, heading 
west, so I merely remarked, ‘‘ Yes, 
poor Eve,’’ and sought a less specu- 
lative topic. 

Any one at all acquainted with 
the Mediterranean is aware how 
treacherous and passionate are its 
blue waters. How well expressed 
in the lines of the poet— , 





“ Not seldom clothed in saffron vest, 
Deceitfully goes forth the morn; 
Not seldom evening in the west 
Sinks smilingly forsworn "— 


are the unexpected changes of 

temper exhibited on its shores! 

He has learned to be surprised at 

nothing, and to take the freaks of 

nature as he would the caprices 

of spoiled beauty, for what they 
B 
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are worth. I may therefore be 
trusted in relating that about four 
o'clock on this merry afternoon 
the more observant of the party 
were struck by the sudden still- 
ness of the air; the breeze before 
which Merryman and I had run 
from Valetta, after blowing fitfully 
for a time, had ceased altogether ; 
it was dead calm, and by-and-by, 
with a moon nearly at the full, the 
return voyage would be delightful. 
In less than half an hour the sky 
was black, the wind had shifted, 
short angry gusts from the north- 
ward swept the surface of the 
water, and lightning, more vivid 
with each succeeding flash, played 
eagerly along the contracted hori- 
zon. Those of our pleasure-seek- 
ers who had preferred to pass the 
interval on the water were seen 
making for the cove, and soon the 
whole party, with the exception of 
Merryman and Miss Hartell, were 
once more gathered at the rendez- 
vous beneath the statue. The 
absentees were at first unnoticed, 
and it had been suggested that 
there was yet time for some slight 
refreshment, before the storm, now 
seen to he inevitable, should re- 
quire the retreat of all hands to 
shelter on the main shore. It was 
not till this retrogression had com- 
menced that Mrs Hartell betrayed 
her uneasiness. Lucy’s non-arrival 
with the rest had not escaped her; 
but her confidence in Merryman 
was unbounded, and perhaps she 
was unwilling to call attention to 
a folly condoned by her own atti- 
tude towards it. She now ap- 
proached me, and with a smile 
that failed to conceal anxiety, 
inquired if I had seen Mr Merry- 
man. I told her where I had last 
seen him, and added that, in view 
ef the approaching storm, he had 
no doubt landed farther on rather 
than risk return, and that the pair 
must now be on their way to rejoin 
the party on foot. The lady was, 
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I hoped, reassured, and I kept my 
own doubts to myself. It is time 
to follow the truants, and I can- 
not do better than take the jour- 
nal, from whose text personal 
recollection has perhaps led me too 
far, and quote Merryman’s entry 
verbatim : 
Friday, 25th Nov. 18—, 
9 A.M. 

“«Who spilled the salt at table, 

Next day he broke his neck ; 

And the ship that sailed of a Friday 
Became the fated wreck.’ 


“*A good day for a water-party.’ 
—GAMMER GURTON. 


‘* Saturday, 26th Nov., 10 P.M.— 
Joined the Hartells’ picnic at St 
Paul’s Bay yesterday afternoon; 
about fifty strong. The little ladye 
admired 's boat, and was per- 
suaded to make a short trial of her 
with me. Shorttrial proved longer 
than reckoned. We got a good 
offing, and then Iran up the main- 
sail and stood for the Comino 
Strait. Breeze failed about four 
o’clock, when we were abreast of 
Selmund. Noticed clouds gather- 
ing to the northward, but no wind 
yet. Lucy anxious now to see the 
Strait; so took the paddles and 
entered it. Made fast in a small 
bay and landed. Scrambled to the 
top of some neighbouring rocks to 
gain a good view. View unsatis- 
factory. Storm coming up hand 
over hand. Must run for shelter, 
or let boat be smashed. Lucy knew 
no danger, had no fear, and insist- 
ed on coming with me. Remem- 
bered a landslip three quarters of 
a mile to leeward, where the boat, 
at least, might lie secure; and let 
the worst come to the worst, we 
could leave her there and return 
to our friends on foot. Shoved 
off; but after a few strokes the 
starboard paddle broke in my 
hand. It was now blowing very 
fresh, but with a leading wind we 
had little to fear. Reefed down 
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the sail, hoisted it, and took. the 
helm. Lucy —little heroine—sat 
in the bottom of the boat covering 
her light dress from the spray with 
my coat. The sea had risen as if 
by magic, and any one of the crest- 
ed surges that rolled was enough 
to swamp the little craft which 
staggered before them—on her 
beam, and the boat was lost. No 
alternative, therefore, but to pass 
the friendly landslip and meke 
for the lee of the island. The 
day had grown wonderfully dark, 
but the flashes made amends with 
thunder, — 

‘Thunder that stammers forth its 


tale, 
Lightning that wakes far momentary 


miles,’ 
added strange grandeur to the 
scene. 

‘« Scudding thus, we were not long 
in reaching the south-western point 
of the island. The rocks, sheéted 
in foam, forbade approach ; but I 
kept the boat as close as possible, 
$o as to round sharp into the smooth 
water on the other side. The con- 
trast there was sufficiently striking, 
and the relief immediate. Lucy 
gave one long sigh; and this was 
the only sign of emotion that 
escaped the brave girl, who, since 
the broken paddle, had spoken no 
word. Now she said calmly, 
‘Where will you land? Geneina 
is the best place. My poor mother 
will be very anxious! ’ 

“It will be night before we 
get there,’ I said. ‘You are not 
frightened !’ 

‘**Not with you. But how wet 
you are without your coat! Here’s 
rain, too; you must put it on.’ 

‘I wrapped her again in it, and 
the boat crept silently beneath the 
sheltering cliffs. 

‘Tt must have been ten o’clock 
or more when the moon, which for 
some time past had been wrestling 
with the scud, suddenly shone 
forth, and the outlet of the rocky 
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valley of Geneina was plainly v- 
ible a little ahead, with two or three 
peasant’s cottages dotted against the 
slope of the hill. I ran the boat’s 
nose into a creek beside the shingle, 
and the little ladye was once more 
on ferra firma. We walked to- 
wards the cottages, and she took 
my arm. Was ever man so tempted 
to make a fool of himself,— no, not 
of himself—of the creature he 
loved best in the world? How 
can I ask her to share misfortune ? 

‘* Lucy spoke the language with 
facility, and we had little diffi- 
culty in persuading a kind-hearted 
countrywoman to give her lodg- 
ing for the rest of the night. I 
returned to the boat, and after a 
pipe and examination of ’s 
flask, happily left on board, slept, 
and did not dream. 

‘¢ Made my way early to the cot- 
tage. The occupants were astir, 
and a simple breakfast preparing. 
Lucy had already arranged with her 
landlady for a cart, and in this 
primitive vehicle we were to make 
our way to Valetta. A small con- 
sideration induced the son ‘ Joe’ 
(every good Maltee answers to the 
name) to take the boat round to 
St Elmo when the weather should 
moderate. All’s well that ends 
well. The Colonel requires my 
reasons in writing for absenting 
myself from kit-inspection. I 
hope they may satisfy him better 
than they do me.”’ 

Poor Merryman was a bad hand 
at excuses. Believing and acting 
up to the principle, ‘‘ Qui s’excuse 
s’accuse,’’ he more often than not 
did himself little justice when a 
case demanded explanation. In 
the present instance he was for- 
tunate, at least from the official 
point of view. With Mrs Hartell 
more difficulty was experienced. 
The good lady had been really 
frightened, and the recovered Lucy 
was made to feel the effects of her 
mother’s mental reaction. It was 
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said that she was suffering from 
the exposure, had a severe cold, 
was naturally delicate, and so on; 
wherefore dance, picnic, afternoon 
party, and all the uses of society, 
were for the present tabooed, and 
the little ladye was more or less 
like a caged bird in her home. 
The Maestro’s visits, too were re- 
ceived with a certain coldness 
which he was not long in perceiv- 
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ing. They became constrained, 
rare, and presently ceased. 

‘* Monday, 15th January 18~ 
Read a good definition of the word 
flirtation, ‘attention without in- 
tention.’ Does the cap fit? A 
most unsuitable head-piece. Alter 
ego, good friend, is it not hard to 
kick against the pricks—to be for 
ever Fortune’s opponent? Show 
me the turning in my long lane. 


“I watched thee worship in ‘thy purity, 
When vespers bade the faithful with their rhyme 
Of pious bells, methinking it no crime 
Were faithlessness but justified by thee; 
Sweet sponsor, thy meek head once turned to me, 
And the blush mantled to thine eyes, then fled, 
As fearing half it said and left unsaid, 
‘ Love is not yet divine by one degree,’ 
I turned and looked upon my own sad heart, 
And questioned as of yore, but none replied ; 
The feeble actor had forgot his part, 

And on my lips the unanswered sophism died— 
‘C’est dieu l’amour’— then is not Love divine? 
And what are blushes but Love’s countersign ?” 


Merryman became about this 
time, as implied, very regular in his 
attendance on the Church’s even- 
ing service, and it was noticed that 
he always occupied the same seat, 
a little to the right and rear of the 
Hartells’ pew. He was far from 
being an irreligious man, but, like 
many others, he respected the 
Church chiefly in the abstract as 
the representative of the Great 
Unknown ; and I think, perhaps 
from this very respect, he was apt 
to be hypercritical of those whom 
conviction and the bishop have or- 
dained leaders of men. 


“ Their soulless accents do deny my 
soul,” 


Clearly the service or its exponent 
was not the attraction here. 

One evening soon after the above 
date, Merryman, whose custom it 
was to wait till the church had near- 
ly emptied itself, saw Lucy Hartell 
return alone to her seat and take 
up a book she had left there. He 
rose and joined her at the door. 


**Shall I see you to your peo- 
ple?” he said. 

She did not answer, but led the 
way outside, then turning sharp 
to the right, the girl moved quick- 
ly along a side street; presently 
she slackened her pace and looked 


round. Merryman was at her side 
in an instant. 

‘¢T wanted to see you,”’ she said, 
as they proceeded. ‘* Why do you 
never call? Where have you been 
all this time.”’ 

These simple questions were 
more easily asked than answered, 
since, according to Merryman’s 
peculiar creed, particulars were to 
be avoided ; therefore — 

‘‘IT wanted to see you,” he re- 
joined ; that’s why I came to the 
church.” 

Lucy did not pretend to be 
shocked ; she continued, and ‘her 
voice had a touch of reproach 
in it— 

«©You might have called. You 
knew I was a prisoner. ‘ Dissipa- 
tion of all kinds’ is forbidden by 
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the doctor, but I have told him 
I will be well by Tuesday week. 
Are you going to the dance on 
board the flag-ship?”’ 

‘R.S.V.P., I suppose. Yours 
is my invitation. Lieutenant 
Merryman has the honour to *% 

‘Oh, stop! ’’.cried Lucy ‘‘don’t 
say | asked you. But haven’t you 
an invitation, really ?”’ 

‘‘T expect one has reached the 
mess,’’ said Merryman. 

She was silent for a while, and 
they walked on; then, speaking 
very quietly, ‘‘We are getting 
near home. I have taken you too 
far. Is it true your regiment is 
leaving ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I think so.”’ 

«« And going on active service?’”’ 

+¢Yes.”* 

‘And you will go too, and I 
shall be very sorry.’’ She held 
out her hand. ‘‘Good night.” 

Merryman could not trust his 
tongue. He took the little hand 
in both his own, and kissed it 
twice. 

An extraordinary lover surely. 
Poor Lucy! poor Andrew. 

The chapter draws towards 
conclusion. Rumour has many 
tongues, but the above had been 
imparted in confidence to the regi- 
ment, and we fondly imagined it 
had not gone beyond our own 
circle. How Lucy Hartell had 
heard it remains her own secret, 


but 


“Lover's ears are sharp to see, 
And lover's ears in hearing.” 


Still the ‘‘shave’’ needed confirma- 
tion, and meantime, as our orders 
had not come, things went on as 
usual at St Elmo. 

The dance on board the flag-ship 
was the coming event in the little 
whirligig society of the island, and 
anticipation hung joyfully upon 
the 3oth January, when the ship 
would be draped in flags, and 
electric light was to turn night 
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into day. All the regiments were 
likely to be well represented on 
the occasion, and itis well known 
that ladies will brave any amount 
of squeezing in the boats to enjoy 
the variety of dancing on a deck 
instead of the ordinary ball-room 
floor; so, as the time drew on, 
Captain and the officers of the 
ship had as many acceptances as 
they could wish. The dance was 
destined to be remembered by two 
at least of their guests. 

On the morning of the day pre- 
ceding it, Merryman had accident- 
ally met Lucy in Valetta, and 
ascertained that she was going, 
chaperoned by an irreproachably 
short-sighted duenna. ‘‘ And you?” 
she asked. 

‘‘T am looking out for a keeper, 
and you may see an individual with 
a chain round his neck: I give you 
my word he can dance—like a bear.” 

Lucy laughed, but there was a 
tone of unconscious sadness in the 
words. She checked herself, and 
was passing on, when he stayed 
her. 

‘‘If I go will you give me two 
consecutive valses ? ’’ 

Lucy blushed. ‘* You shall have 
three.”’ 

‘«'Thank you,”’ said Merryman ; 
‘«say, then, numbers ten to twelve? 
Auf wiedersehen.” 

The same evening we were seated 
over the wine after mess, when 
the Colonel was called from the 
table, and presently all officers 
were summoned to the anteroom 
by him. 

‘¢Gentlemen,’’ he said, holding a 
telegram in his hand, ‘‘the orders 
have come: this is Monday night, 
the regiment embarks on Wednes- 
day; look to your companies. 
The mess will close after breakfast 
to-morrow. 

The time was short, and though 
the news was not unexpected, 
every one understood that for the 
next six-and-thirty hours his hands 
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would be pretty full. The greater 
part of this night must be spent 
among us in separating and pack- 
ing personal effects, the morrow 
would be devoted to the men, 
and the evening—well, the dance 
afforded a good opportunity for 
saying the too familiar good-bye to 
friends on whom it was impossible 
to call. 

It was 9 P.M. on Tuesday, and 
our work was done. Merryman 
and I stood together on the Custom- 
house steps as one of the ship’s 
boats for the conveyance of guests 
ranged alongside. 

‘*A veritable ‘Duchess of Rich- 
mond’ this,’’ some one remarked ; 
‘you know the —— embark to- 
morrow for the seat of war?”’ 

‘«Do they?”’ observed the Maes- 
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tro, as though it were new to 
him; ‘‘then no doubt there’ll be 
‘a sound of devilry’ to-night; 
Rachel weeping for her children 
—in-law. A most popular corps, 
I assure you, sir,—most popular, 
and greatly beloved.” 

It is not the part of the sober 
chronicler to enter upon the de- 
tails of frivolity; he has been and 
is doubtless frivolous enough him- 
self at times, but this was not one 
of his nights, nor is the reader 
expected to be interested in him 
save as the mouthpiece of one who 
never again can speak for himself: 
I quitted the scene early, and 
slept, as righteous men should, till 
réveillé. Let me once more, and 
for the last time, turn to the 
journal :— 


“ Transport Fayal, at Sea, ist Feb. 1%8—. 


«Sic transit gloria.’ 


“St Elmo’s gleam is fitful grown and pale, 
And Delamara flickers far a-lee. 
God keep thee, darling, night is on the sea 
That bears the secret of an untold tale, 
The breeze a traitor turned, in irony 
Whips the curled wave and beckons to the course, 
While the good ship, unwitting of remorse, 
Speeds but a widening gulf ‘twixt him and thee— 
*Twixt his and thine, two hearts and unconfessed, 
Whose only tongue spake haply in a flower ; 
Whose only thought saw love in fancy dressed ; 
Whose only sight o’erlooked the flying hour. 
For Present flies, and Past—the Past is lown— 
God keep thee, but the future is His own. 


‘‘Why should I pin my faith to 
the future—why should I not? 
There’s something tells me it is all 
over. Three valses, the echo of 
the ‘Soldaten Lieder’ the last in 
my ears—the flowers she wore. 
Beggar, what have you to do with 
love? <A girl cannot afford to 
wait ; are you so selfish as to detain 
her?”’ 

My tale is told. Reader, if it 
be too short, blame the executor, 
who would prefer to disappoint 
rather than weary you with his 
subject. If it be too long, believe 


that an unfledged pen knows no 
better than to imagine that even 
though feeble, a truthful picture 
of a human life is: never wholly 
without interest to the generous 
and sympathetic mind. 

If ever man loved woman, Merry- 
man was he: if ever sacrifice was 
made to an ideal honour, or, if 
you will, to common-sense, it was 
made (rightly or wrongly) by the 
man who, rejecting the present, 
refused, and well, to trust his 
future for the happiness of another 
dearer to him than himself. 
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. dusty country lanes! 
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JANE TAYLOR, 


NEARLY a hundred years ago— 
that is to say, in the midsummer 
of 1786—a humble little cavalcade, 
consisting of four or five persons, 
some of whom were in the tender- 
est years, might have been seen at 
six o’clock in the morning issuing 
forth from a back street in Hol- 
born—Holborn as it was in those 
days—to take their places in the 
old-fashioned stage-coach which 
left London once a-week for the 
then secluded and remote village 
of Lavenham, in Suffolk. 

There was nothing in the little 
group likely to attract attention, 
or to command consideration. 

They had no manly escort,— 
since the father had gone on be- 
forehand,—and a set of plainly 
clad, puny children, holding fast 
some cherished possessions, with a 
pale-faced weary young mother, 
fatigued with family cares, and 
sad at heart with the sense of 
leaving behind her all that bright- 
ened and civilised life, were not 
likely to evoke much notice. No 
servants, no fuss, no bustling cares 
for their comfort on their sixty- 
miles journey under the hot June 
sun, and along the deeply rutted 
Naturally 
that meant no position, no conse- 
quence. 

Yet, in after-years, there was 
no single member of that modest 
little party who was not destined 
to rise to some eminence in the 
world of letters, and one—the one 
with whom we are at present 
most concerned—although so early 
cut off as to have been prevent- 
ed from taking that place in the 
temple of fame to which she would 
almost certainly have been other- 
wise entitled, still grew to be 
**known to four continents,” and 


took rank in the eyes of even such 
a man as Sir Walter Scott, as 
‘famong the first women of her 
time.” 

This was Jane Taylor, the second 
of the little girls at the time of 
the family exodus,—a tiny mite of 
three, but already beginning by 
her lively prattle and arch mim- 
icry to give indications of that 
shrewd observation and mirth-pro- 
voking drollery which afterwards 
found vent in the pages of ‘ Dis- 
play.’ 

There is something very touch- 
ing about those .obscure days 
of the Taylor family. Think of 
the early marriage—neither bride 
nor bridegroom quite twenty-three, 
—of the setting up housekeeping 
in a dingy lodging in Islington, 
of the rapidly increasing family, 
and of the precarious livelihood ! 

The income, we are told, on 
which Mr Taylor married, and 
considered he could live with com- 
fort, consisted of half-a-guinea a- 
week certain for three days’ work 
for his brother Charles, and as 
much as he could earn for him- 
self during the remaining three 
days, when he was at liberty to 
work on his own account. This, 
with £30 in hand, was his 
independency; while his wife’s 
dowry consisted of roo, and 
furniture sufficient for the first 
floor of their Islington lodging. 
Money went farther in_ those 
times ; still, we can hardly be sur- 
prised that when the poor young 
couple found a town life no longer 
a possibility, it should be for the 
cheapest and not for the most 
beautiful or salubrious country 
neighborhood that they made in- 
quiries. Somewhat peculiar, cer 
tainly, was the method of proced- 
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ure. Methodical Isaac obtained a 
list of all the Dissenting clergy 
supplied by Homerton College to 
within a hundred miles of the 
metropolis, and wrote to each one, 
with a minute investigation into 
the cheapness of rent, supplies, 
&c., in his locality ; then weighed 
one answer against the other; and 
finally, and apparently happily, de- 
cided on the little Suffolk village, 
about ten miles from Bury St 
Edmunds. 


“No Queen’s decorator,” writes his 
daughter Ann in after-years, “was 
more busy, more anxious (in some re- 
spects more capable) than he, that 
everything should appear in temptin 
order, and in the best style of which 
it was susceptible, on the occasion. 
His materials indeed were few, but 
his taste and contrivance inexhaust- 
ible, . . On the ground-floor were 
three parlours, two kitchens, and a 
dairy, together with three other rooms 
never inhabited; and above were six 
large bedrooms. An extensive gar- 
den, well planted, lay behind. A 
straight broad walk down the middle, 
had an open summer-house on rising 

ound at the one end, and a ha-ha 
ence separating it from a meadow, of 
which we had the use, at the other. 
There was also a large yard, pigsty, 
&c. . ... For this spacious domain 
it will scarcely be credited that my 
father paid a rent of only £6 a-year; 
but by such a circumstance, the perfect 
out -of-the-wayness of the situation 
may be conceived. Neither coach- 
road nor canal approached it: the 
postman’s cart, covered in for passen- 
gers, made its enlivening en/rée every 
day from Sudbury ; and the London 
waggon nodded and grated in about 
once a-week.” 


Delightful Yet 


description ! 
which of us now but would groan 


at that ‘‘once a-week’’? While 
even the modest rental of £6 
a-year would be almost too dear 
to pay for a_ habitation ap- 
proached neither by road nor 
canal. 

« Nurseries the 


at Lavenham,” 


Jane Taylor. 
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writer proceeds, “I do not remember, 
The parlour and the best parlour were 
all that was known besides the kit- 
chen ; and thus parents and children 
formed happily one circle. Of course 
it was necessary under such circum- 
stances, that the latter should be sub- 
missive to good regulation; but my 
father and mother were noted for 
this—for little as either had experi- 
enced of a wise education themselves, 
they had a strong resolve to train 
their children with the best judg- 
ment they could exercise, and not to 
suffer humoured children to disturb 
either themselves or their friends.” 


Certainly if the little Taylors 
were not ‘‘ humoured,’’ they were 
humorous; and being so, they 
must have been no unpleasant ad- 
juncts to the society which other- 
wise might have been somewhat 
solemn and severe. 

Mrs Taylor reading aloud at 
meals—a shocking practice, for her 
digestion, by the way, whatever 
benefit she may have mentally ex- 
perienced from it—the abstracted 
father at the other end of the 
board, often lost in anxious 
thought—for those were the hard 
times when his skilled and practised 
hand, which afterwards achieved 
such triumphs, ‘‘ would have been 
thankful to engrave a dog-collar’”’— 
and the silent audience trained to 
the due appearance of attention, 
whether they understood or no, , 
do not precisely coincide with our 
ideas of a merry meal. But the 
sly twinkling drollery, which was 
afterwards to sparkle in her sagest 
pages, could never have been wholly 
absent from one little saucy face ; 
and we cannot but fancy that, in 
spite of all propriety, the little Jane 
must now and then have ‘run 
on”’ as other children do, and have 
been—winked at. 

A fine time of it had the little 
girls in their large shady garden, 
with its laden fruit-beds, espaliered 
walks, honeysuckle arbour, and 
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gravel paths,—watched and tended 
only by their mother, at her work 
under the luxuriant tea-tree, with 
its long branches and small purple 
flowers—taught also by her the 
more formal rudiments of educa- 
tion, but let off easily, we should 
gather, as to hours and restraints ; 
while doubtless picking up far 
more from the conversation and 
companionship of such parents, 
(as well as from the books poor Mrs 
Taylor read aloud at dinner), than 
they could have done from any 
amount of ordinary schoolroom 
tuition. They were taught—in- 
estimable art—to ¢hink ; and that 
they knew the value of such a 
lesson is shown by the lines penned 
long afterwards by the younger 
of the famous pair :— 


« How few think justly of the thinking 
few ! 

How many never think—who think 
they do!” 


Here now the two began to in- 
vent for themselves their little 
fictions and dramas; and that the 
fun was not altogether kept to 
themselves and each other, is shown 
by Jane’s position on the kneading- 
board at Mr Meeking’s the village 
bake-shop. To this homely plat- 
form the young madam would be 
elevated ; and there would she “ re- 
cite, preach and narrate”’ with con- 
siderable unction, being no doubt 
enabled to overcome her natural 
bashfulness by that ever-potent 
incitement, popular applause. The 
description of the scene must be 
given. The baker himself 


“Was a good-natured, fresh - col- 
oured, rotund old man, with blue eyes 
and a light flaxen wig, curled all 
round in double rows, and a beard 
duly shaven once a-week. Three sons 
and two daughters composed his 
family ; and the old-fashioned kitchen, 
or house-place, in which they lived, 
was the scene of warm and bountiful 
hospitality to all, and of indulgence to 
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us little girls, who frequently found 
our way there. There was a door 
from the shop, another from the par- 
lour, and another from the garden and 
orchard; but with all this bountiful 
air, nothing could exceed the comfort 
and glow of the chimney-corner, large 
enough to admit the bulky arm-chair 
of the master on one side, with a seat 
for small folk on the other,—the whole 
hedged in by an ample screen.” 


And no doubt that ample screen 
often shook with the applause and 
laughter of a vociferous group, as 
the tiny Jane, an orator of six, 
stood forth from her corner, and, 
inspired by the sight of the ‘‘ huge 
piles of hot buttered toast,’’ of 
which we read presently, declaimed 
and postured, while showing even 
then germs of that sense of ridicule 
which could describe an Elizabeth 
looking on ahead to discover the 
right lines, which ‘‘no reader of 
sensibility could peruse without 
tears ;’’ or an ex-militiaman crack- 
ing and eating nuts upon the vil- 
lage cricket-ground, as a solace for 
his domestic troubles. 

Before her eighth year, Jane, it 
is believed, cherished the idea of 
writing a book. Ann, however, 
was the only confidant; and this 
was probably an instinctive pre- 
caution, since we know that neither 
parent had any fancy for their 
children becoming authors, al- 
though highly valuing a solid edu- 
cation. Mr Taylor, indeed, carried 
his teaching so far as to include in 
it the study of fortification; and 
some of Jane’s early scribblings, it 
is curious to hear, were written on 
the margin of papers on which her 
own hand had traced on the other 
side passages about ‘lines of cir- 
cumvallation,”’ ‘‘ fosses,’’ &c. They 
had not at this time begun their 
apprenticeship to the art of en- 
graving, which was afterwards to 
occupy so large a share of their 
time ; but they were being initiated 
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by their mother into all the home 
duties which she herself under- 
took—and, it would seem, with 
excellent results, as we hear again 
and again of Jane’s useful do- 
mestic life, and we find all the 
sisters in turn engaged in cook- 
ing, making their own clothes, 
and other employments necessary 
for people in their station. From 
these they were probably exempt 
during the time they worked, with 
‘brown Holland bibs, aprons, and 
sleeves,’’ on the long bench by their 
father’s side, to which we are just 
coming; but even before then 
they must have led a busy, brisk, 
useful life. A brother, the thought- 
ful Isaac, writes of this period :— 


“T have never been in any family 
in which the occupation of every mo- 
ment of the day, by every member of 
it, was carried to so high a pitch as 
under my father’s roof. Yet,” he 
adds, “this incessantness of labour 
did not bring upon the family any 
feeling of bondage or restraint ; none 
were urged or driven onward; each 
seemed to move forward as from 
an individual impulse, an internal 
spring.” 


Thus passed the calm, quaint 
childhood, with its peaceful rou- 


tine, its wholesome if somewhat 
narrow - minded restrictions, its 
daily round, which might have 
been just the least bit in the 
world dull, if the Taylor boys and 
girls had not been themselves pos- 
sessed by the very spirit of mis- 
chievous frolic and jest—for we 
read farther on that ‘‘when the 
running fire had been kept up for 
some time, my father would lift up 
his head from the desk at which 
he stood, look over his spectacles, 
and administer a short, grave, or 
kind interjaculatory rebuke, which 
might silence more easily than 
cure us.” Thus the Lavenham 
days went by, and the scene shifts 
to Colchester—then, as now, a gar- 
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rison town, and at that time con- 
tinually on the gud vive from appre- 
hensions of a French invasion. To 
such an extent, indeed, did their 
fears at one time appear about to 
receive confirmatiou, that four of 
the party were packed post-haste 
back to the more secluded Laven- 
ham, together with all the house- 
hold gods, to be out of harm’s 
way,—poor Mrs Taylor apparently 
remaining alone behind— but to 
what end does not appear. 

The good woman solaced herself 
by sending comforts and supplies 
to the fugitives; and that she was 
inclined to be sceptical about the 
need for flight at all, would appear 
from Jane’s somewhat indignant 
vindication of the situation, when 
during the winter she and her 
father exchanged places with those 
first left behind. 

‘«How,”’ she cries, ‘*can you 
affirm that Buonaparte never 
threatened us, when, besides the 
immense army so long collected on 
the coast—which we mow was 
called the Army of Zagland (and 
what was that but a threat ?)—did 
he not declare to Lord Whitworth 
that he would settle the dispute on 
the banks of the Zhames ?’’—and 
so on, and so on; which reads 
comically enough to us, who now 
know how and where the dispute 
was actually settled, but which was 
no doubt considered, both by Jane 
and her father—who, she announ- 
ces, had authorised her to take up 
the cudgels—to have been a mas- 
terpiece of argument. 

It was some time, no doubt, ere 
matters shook down into quietude, 
—perhaps a little excitement not 
being so very unwelcome, as a 
break in their slightly monotonous 
life,—and the family were reunited 
under the roof of their new home at 
Colchester. It was mostly here 
that the engraving days prospered : 
certainly it was here that we have 
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presented to us the picture of 
the row of young workmen and 
young workwomen — for there 
were several apprentices besides 
the family members—sitting on 
the long bench, which was head- 
ed by their father’s high desk 
at the one end, obtaining their 
light through a large window with 
diamond-shaped panes; and thus, 
for many hours a-day, toiling pa- 
tiently and soberly through the 
mysterious processes,—the waxing, 
the etching with a steel-pointed 
needle, the pouring on and drying 
off of the different liquids, techni- 
cally termed ‘‘ biting ’’—too often 
followed by the luckless ‘‘ blowing 
up,” which, in the case of Ann, 
once cost her three months’ hard 
labour, ere she could repair the 
mischief done, speck by speck. 
Here they practised what their 
young friends termed their ‘‘ele- 
gant art,’’ although it is apparent 
that some of the party were hearti- 
ly sick of that elegant art at times; 
for when Mrs Gilbert, the ‘‘ Ann,”’ 
of the ‘Original Poems,’ would 
fain make out a case to the con- 
trary, one of the younger ones could 
not forbear exclaiming, on reading 
the passage, ‘“‘Ah! but Ann was 
always such a dog-trot !”’ 
‘‘Dog-trot’’ or no, she must 
have been a delightful woman; 
and still more delightful as an old 
than a young one. Think of her 
writing, at eighty, that ‘‘the feeling 
of being a grown woman, to say 
nothing of an old woman, did not 
come naturally”? to her! And the 
assertion is borne out by every 
page of her sprightly autobio- 
graphy,—the latter part of which 
is composed at that advanced age, 
—which testifies to the zest and 
gout which she retained for all in- 
nocent enjoyments and employ- 
ments to the very end of her life. 
To return, however, to the young 
engravers. They were honestly 


paid for their services, receiving 
wages, as well as board and lodg- 
ing, from the just and liberal Isaac, 
who, considering that but for them 
he must have had apprentices of 
another kind, and that these would 
certainly not have worked for no- 
thing, appears to have so well re- 
numerated their labour, that in 
thus making use of their services, 
‘*clearly,”’ says one concerned, ‘‘he 
did not consult his own advantage.” 

His intention, we may then 
presume, was to consult theirs ; 
and doubtless his view of the 
matter was this, that in instruct- 
ing his somewhat delicate young 
daughters in a craft which was 
never likely to enlist many re- 
cruits, he was endowing them with 
a means of self-support, should 
such be required in after-years. 
No doubt the good father had 
pondered many a time over the 
future of his children: he had 
but little to give them; the girls 
might not marry; they must be 
taught to be independent. To be 
governesses—the usual resource im 
such cases—they were eminently 
unfit, as even the study of fortifica- 
tion could not make them, in the 
eye of the world, accomplished 
young ladies; and to be drudging 
elementary teachers would have 
been the last thing for which the 
lively imaginative Jane and Ann 
were suited. 

But it was proved that they 
could engrave; and herein, at least, 
lay a barricade against ill-fortune, 
should evil days come: and ac- 
cordingly, work began early, and 
was carried on late; and even when 
there were dealings with publish- 
ers and schemes on foot for joint 
productions, and the ‘* Associate 
Minstrels’ were beginning to hear 
little whispers of their future fame, , 
engraving was still considered their 
business, literature their recreation. 

To it they could only fly when 
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their day’s work was over; to their 
own little private attics they could 
only retreat when the call of the 
cuckoo-clock announced the hour 
of eight, save twice in the year, 
when, for a special and presum- 
ably economical reason, the work- 
room was closed at seven. ‘These 
blissful periods were denominated 
by the young folks ‘‘the seven 
o’clockings’’; and lasted-about a 
fortnight. ‘‘The regular hour for 
leaving the workroom,’’ writes one, 
‘*summer and winter, was eight; 
but twice in the year, for about a 
fortnight each time, we could see 
without lighting up till seven, and 
broke up then,’’—lighting up, no 
doubt, being a more serious busi- 
ness in those days than it would 
be now—when we can fancy the 
glee with which the inventive pre- 
siding genius would have himself 
arranged a contrivance by which 
he could have an electric battery, 
and worked on by its clear pale 
light till daybreak. No ‘‘seven 
o’clocking’’ then! The girls had 
something to be thankful for, per- 
haps, after all, in the wretched 
dim flickering light which was dear 
and bad, but which no’ one—not 
even Isaac the elder—could have 
endured after eight. 

They supped at nine. An hour, 
therefore, was the usual allowance 
for those early efforts. 


“ At first,” says Ann, “we had no 
suspicion of the extent to which we 
might become useful. We kept the 
little one, for whom we were writing, 
so far in view as to write honestly for 
its benefit; but it was an object which 
had to grow with the conciousness that 
the benefit was felt, and widening. 

“T have heard Jane say, when sit- 
ting down to our new evening’s busi- 
ness, ‘I try to conjure up some child 
into my presence, address her suit- 
ably, as well as I am able, and when 
I begin to flag, I say to her, ‘ There, 
love, now you may go.’” 


Does this account for the ex- 
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quisite brevity and freshness of the 
pieces? If so, would that others, 
too, would say to their audience, 
‘‘Now you may go,’’ as soon as 
they begin to flag! 

Ann was the first to see herself 
in print. She had sent a set of 
verses to the ‘Minor’s Pocket- 
book,’ and her first announcement 
of success was in seeing that ‘Ju- 
venilia’’ had won the prize for a 
poetic solution to enigma, charade, 
and rebus, and that the prize con- 
sisted of six—of the ‘ Pocket-books.’ 
From that time she became a reg- 
ular contributor to the ‘Pocket- 
book,’ and finally its editor—tre- 
signing the latter post only on her 
marriage. That Ann, however, 
did not always wait for the gold- 
en hour of eight to begin her 
delightful and somewhat contra- 
band task, she herself confesses :— 


“ Having pencil and paper gener- 
ally so near at hand, a flying thought 
could be caught by a feather, even 
when engraving or biting was goin 
on ; or, in cases of extremity, when it 
was to be feared that all would escape 
me before eight o’clock came, I have 
made a sudden exit, and in honest 
haste and_ unintelligible scribble, 
pinioned the fancy or the lines to the 
first piece of waste paper I could find, 
there to abide till happy evening. ... 
Later on, when writing unexpectedly 
became a business as well as a pleas- 
ure, we petitioned my father for an 
additional half-hour; and _ consider- 
ing the perfect regularity of his hab- 
its, feel that we owed much to his 
good-nature in granting it.” 


The concession, however, we find 
from other sources, was not made, 
nor asked for, till after writing 
had really become a renumerative 
occupation, peremptorily asserting 


its claims. Until then, it was 
only their mother’s fears for their 
health which induced the father, 
whose own excellent physique 
would have withstood anything, to 
permit them to have a walk before 
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the two-o’clock family dinner. Two 
and nine were the Taylors’ hours 
for dinner and supper. Call the 
two meals luncheon and dinner, 
and they are the identical hours 
against which plain folks raise an 
outcry at the present day! Where- 
in lies the difference ? 

Mrs Taylor, no doubt, was in 
the right about the unhealthiness 
of the sedentary occupation, in a 
room heated by a German stove, 
for so many hours a-day; but al- 
though she predicted ‘‘a prema- 
ture old age at thirty’’ for those 
so engaged, her predictions were 
happily unfulfilled. Several of 
her eleven children did indeed die 
early, but not from this cause, 

while many lived to a green old 
age ; and Ann, who records the fact, 
triumphantly adds, ‘‘ Witness my 
hand, copying this MS. in 1861,” 
—she having been born in 1781. 

. Ann was the first, as we have 
said, to embody her thoughts in 
verse; but that busy Jane was 
only behind her sister in the act, 
and not in the thought, is very 
plain. Imagination was ever at 
work within; but it was imagina- 
tion held in check, struggled with, 
and looked askance upon. ‘‘ This 
habit of castle-building,’’ says she 
of herself, ‘‘is very injurious to 
the mind. I know I have some- 
times lived so much in a castle, as 
almost to forget that I lived in 
a house; and while I have been 
carefully arranging aerial matters 
there, have left all my solid busi- 
ness in disorder here.’’ Such self- 
reproach, we must confess, puts us 
in mind of worthy John Bunyan 
bemoaning his ‘‘lies,’’—those lies 
which have been justly described 
as being in all probability mere 
eutbursts of an irrepressible fancy 
which could not be restraineu, and 
which to his own overwrought 
conscience showed him ‘‘a liar,’’ 
but to the world at large made 
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him what he was—John Bun- 
yan. What the author of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ would have 
been without his ‘‘lies,’’ the au- 
thor of ‘Display’ would have 
been without her ‘‘ castle-build- 
ing.’’ Can we second the lamen- 
tations of either? 

Jane Taylor did not write, she 
could not have written, for money’s 
sake—to this her tastes and habits 
would have made her utterly averse : 
she wrote because she could not 
help writing, from the pure love of 
it; and therein lay the key—as it 
ever does—to success. Can we im- 
agine any one happier, more absorb- 
ed, more delightfully removed from 
all sublunary cares, than the youth- 
ful Jane, when presently,—that is 
to say, in her twentieth year—her 
literary pursuits being by that 
time recognised by the family,—she 
was permitted to indulge them to 
the extent of having. a room, a 
whole room, albeit an attic, fitted 
up for her exclusive use, and even 
furnished to her own taste? 
What a glamour must solitude 
and peace have cast upon those 
four humble walls! From _ the 
little diamond-paned window, 
which ‘‘ commanded a view of the 
country and of a tract of sky,” we 
can seem to behold the pensive 
eye gazing into vacancy, seeing not 
the real and actual, but the half- 
shaped thought, the dim ideal, the 
skirt of the Muse. The thought- 
ful and poetic Emily, in Jane 
Taylor’s one complete tale, as well 
as several of the shorter papers, 
such as the ‘The Pleasures of 
Taste”’ in ‘Q. Q.,’ and *‘ Poetry and 
Reality’’ in the ‘ Essays in Rhyme,’ 
all attest that the influences of 
nature were felt warmly by her; 
and no doubt solitary rambles and 
day-dreams were added to the de- 
licious hours passed in the little 
sanctum,—but it was there she 
wrote. 
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“ Although,” she says to a friend, 
“my study cannot boast of the elegance 
of yours, it possesses one advantage 
which, as a poet, you will allow sur- 
passes them all: ti commands a view 
of the country; and to me this is 
invaluable; For years I have been 
longing for such a luxury, and never 
before had wit enough to think of this 
convenient place. You may now ex- 
pect me to do wonders.” 


And wonders accordingly began 
to be done. The second volume 
of the ‘ Original Poems,’ which are 
really too well known to need 
more than a passing reference, 
was now brought out. It was to 
have been called the ‘Wreath,’ 
the idea being that the numerous 
contributors should each lay on it 
their flower; but the name was 
abandoned, in spite of Jane’s per- 
emptory little voice. ‘‘Indeed,” 
she says, ‘‘this must always be the 
name.’’ Nodoubt others had their 
say, and overbore that modest note 


of protest—modest, at least, in its 
sense of authorship, for of the book 
itself she says :— 


“In comparison with my blooming 


companions in this garland, I allow 
my pieces to rank asthe /eaves, which 
are, you know, always reckoned a 
necessary, and even pleasing part of 
the bouquet; and I may add that I 
am not only contented but pleased 
with this station—it is safe and 
snug; and my chief anxiety is not 
to allow anything ridiculous, or very 
lame, to appear,” 


An anxiety which, even then, we 
may affirm was needless. 

Letters now began to be received 
from the great men and women of 
the day. ‘‘Mr Walter Scott’’ re- 
quested permission to ‘‘ intrude his 
grateful thanks upon the ‘Asso- 
ciate Minstrels’; and while hoping 
some day for the honour of being 
made personally known to them, 
begged to assure them of his high 
respect for their poetical talents.’ 

Montgomery bade them ‘‘ beware 
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not to disappoint the expectations 

of the world.’’ Southey wrote; 

‘‘ The first thing I look for in a 

volume of verses is to see whether 

the author be a mocking-bird, or 

if he has a note of his own. This 

you certainly have; and I have 

little doubt it may be a powerful 

one, if you choose to cultivate its 

powers.”’ Maria Edgeworth also | 
wrote flatteringly; and others of | 
her school followed. But we would 
have our readers observe that as 
yet Jane Taylor can hardly be said 
to have shown anything of her real 
genius. The little pieces which 
the ‘‘Associate Minstrels’’ strung 
together are inimitable in their 
way; but it is a very small way, 
and some of the best specimens 
are not by her, but by Ann. In- 
deed, although when Jane was 
afterwards rapidly mounting the 
ladder to distinction all that was 
good was usually attributed to her, 
she herself, as we have seen, was 
well aware that this was untrue 
and unfair; while Ann gently 
and altogether sweetly comments, 
‘« Dear Jane had no need to borrow 
what I could ill afford to lose.” 
No: at this time one and all were 
supposed to be very fairly on a 
level; and authorship being the 
order of the day, to the surprise 
of all, and perhaps most of all of 
herself, the mother in her fiftieth 
year, and the father who had 
hitherto also abstained, entered the 
lists. We have quite a number 
of works by each; and whatever 
may have been the superior value 
of the ‘Self-Cultivation’ and ‘ Ad- 
vice to the Teens,’ the lighter and 
brighter excellence of Mrs Taylor’s 
handiwork found more popularity. 
It was not for several years after 
that—namely, in 1828—that the 
younger Isaac began to make his 
mark in the thinking and philo- 
sophic world. His ‘Elements of 
Thought’ and ‘Natural History of 
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Enthusiasm’ need only be named. 
But for some time he had joined 
the sisters in their slighter under- 


. takings, so that we .may say that 


at this point every single member 
of the little family party which 
turned its back on the noisy 
city on that June morning when 
we first saw them, had now started 
in the literary race. Others and 
younger ones joined afterwards; 
and brothers-in-law and nephews 
proved no mean additions to the 
phalanx: so that when the com- 
plete list of works published by 
the ‘‘Family Pen”’ is added up, 
we find that it amounts to ninety 
volumes, of which Isaac the brother 
has the largest share—namely, 
twenty-five—while Jane has only 
three, if we except those which 
she composed conjointly with her 
mother or sister. 

It is not often that one reads of 
parents and brothers and sisters 
thus working side by side. Set- 
ting aside that it is but rare to 
meet with talent thus widely dis- 
tributed in the same family, it is 
seldom one sees the harmonious, 
unenvious spirit which prompts 
one and all to aid and spur on the 
others. With the exception of the 
young Brontés pacing their dusky 
chamber arm-in-arm, while pouring 
into each other’s ears their wild, 
weird, half-framed conceptions, we 
cannot call to mind any other 
family group who, like the homely 
Taylors, contentedly filled by turns 
the same niche. 

That they did not all equally fill 
it, goes without saying; that they 
were by no means on a level, every 
one will allow; but that in these 
early years, brothers and _ sisters 
wrote in the same vein and for 
the same audience, without rivalry 
and without detraction, says as 
much for the sweetness of their 
dispositions as for the extent of 
their abilities. 


We will not longer follow the 
family fortunes. Life flowed evenly 
with them as soon as brighter pub- 
lic times brought grist again to the 
mill, and work poured bountifully 
in to the well-known engraver, 
while modest yet increasingly agree- 
able cheques rewarded the efforts of 
his daughters. There were jaunt- 
ings here and there—trips to Lon- 
don, and homage from admiring 
friends; in especial, there was one 
notable sojourn on the Devon coast, 
of which we have delightful pic- 
tures from their ready pens, and 
where Jane’s first and last novel had 
its birth. We have Ann’s romantic 
marriage, and Jane’s we venture 
to think a shade romantic admi- 
ration of the stalwart Scot, who 
made them for the time such red- 
hot Dissenters that she thinks even 
their father would have been satis- 
fied. We have various family and 
domestic changes; finally, the gra- 
dual fading away and peaceful end 
of that bright and promising young 
life (she died at Ongar on the 13th 
April 1824); but there is nothing 
—indeed, was there ever anything 
property called worth recording 
for the outside world about the 
life of Jane Taylor? 

What makes her so interesting, 
curious, stimulating, is herself. She 
is so natural, so arch, so frank; she 
says so exactly what she means, no 
more and no less; she is so ready to 
show her pleasure in a compliment 
(incomprehensible to her would 
have been Harriet Martineau’s af- 
fectation of horror at ‘‘ being made 
a lion of’’),—she is all this, and 
more; she is humble-minded, pious, 
serene—so much so, that even the 
stern cast of the religion in which 
she had been trained could not 
overshadow, or at least could only 
now and again overshadow for a 
brief space, the clear smiling atmo- 
sphere of faith and hope she con- 
tinually breathed. We cannot but 
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love as well as admire her. Her 
Christianity, as practised by her- 
self, and portrayed from first to 
last-in her writings, is eminently 
cheerful and practical. Witness 
the reformation in the once peevish 
and discontented Elizabeth, the 
heroine of ‘Display.’ She does 
not spend her time in fruitless 
regrets, nor in efforts to benefit 
others by holding up herself as a 
warning beacon. Such dangerous 
egotism, even when undertaken 
with the best intentions, is not 
Jane Taylor’s idea of denying self 
and taking up the cross in daily 
life. No; her Elizabeth begins at 
once by showing, not ¢adking about, 
her new aims and desires. She 
offers—it is an admirable touch of 
nature—to go down to serve in the 
shop, that shop which is her great 
source of humiliation and object of 
detestation. 

Next, she takes pains to appre- 
ciate and make friends with her 
excellent but unattractive sister- 
in-law; and at last, her despised 
husband —‘and certainly there is 
not much to be said for the unfor- 
tunate ex-militiaman—is to be tol- 
erated and looked kindly upon. He 
is given to scraping doleful notes in 
secret upon a stealthy violin. 


“«That tiresome violin!’ said she, 
one evening, as they caught its distant 
sound from the counting-house. 

“«T must say, however,’ said his 
sister, ‘that he does not suffer it to be 
very troublesome to us; I do not re- 
member ever seeing it brought into 
the parlour.’ 


“*No, I confess he has never done - 


that,’ said Elizabeth, ‘Do you 
think,’ she resumed, after a long 
silence, ‘he would be pleased if I 
were sometimes to ask him to play 
to me?’ 

“«That he would, I am certain,’ 
said his sister. 

“ That her resolution might not have 
time to relax, Elizabeth went out im- 
mediately, and opening the door of 
the counting-house, said good-natured- 
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ly, ‘Mr Rotinson, you keep it all to 
yourself; why don’t you come to play 
to us sometimes?’ 

“«Dear me! I am sure I had no 
idea you would like to hear me play! © 
Why, it’s what I should like of alf 
things,’ said he, gathering up the 
music-books, 2nd proceeding briskly 
to the parlour. ‘What shall I play 
to you now?’ said he, in high good- 
humour; ‘anything you like — only 
choose.’” 


His sister chose something she 
thought Elizabeth would prefer: 
and Elizabeth, pleased with her- 
self, found her spirits enlivened 
even by her husband’s bad fiddling, 
and the evening passed more cheer- 
fully than usual. Accustomed to 
be despised and thwarted, he was 
always particularly gratified by 
any mark of attention or consider- 
ation, and a little such kindness 
produced the happiest effects on 
his temper. He had always been 
proud of his wife, and would have 
loved her, after his manner, if she 
would have permitted it; and now 
that her conduct towards him was 
so much altered, he began to be 
‘¢very fond of her indeed.’’ Eliza- 
beth, on her part, thus considers, 
‘‘If religion were to do as much 
for him as it has done for me, we 
might be almost happy together.” 

Then there are the Leddenhursts, 
who are allowed by their fashion- 
able cousin to be ‘‘ vastly superior,” 
but who, nevertheless, ‘‘ have some 
peculiarities which render them 
not altogether so entirely agreeable 
as one could wish.’’ How happily 
they are drawn in their lively, 
hospitable household! Even Miss 
Oliver is kindly made free to come 
and go,—but Miss Oliver deserves 
more than this passing recognition. 


“She belonged to a class of ladies 
of whom it may be said that they are 
good for nothing but 40 be married. 
Let no intellectual Coelebs object to 


the expression: it is not intended to 
recommend her to Aim. At eighteen 
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she was tolerably pretty, and about 
as lively as mere youth will make 
those who have no natural spring of 
vivacity. Her education, like her 
mind, was common. If she had mar- 
ried, she might have performed the 
ordinary offices of domestic life as 
well as they are ordinarily performed. 
But she did not marry, though trained 
to consider marriage as the grand 
object at which she was to aim. Year 
after year passed away, during which 
her attendance at the Christmas rout, 
the Easter ball, and the summer races 
was tiresomely punctual. At length 
it became necessary, by extra atten- 
tion to dress, and studious vivacity, to 
show that she was still young; but 
even that time was now gone by, and 
she now only laboured to prove that 
she was not e/d. Disappointment, and 
the discontent occasioned by the want 
of an object in life, had drawn lines 
on her face, which time might still 
have spared. It sank down into 
dismal vacuity, after every effort 
at sprightliness; for, without mind 
enough to be pensive, she was habit- 
ually dull.” 


But even although ‘‘the veriest 
trifle’’ had become to her a ‘‘ mat- 
ter of importance,’’ so that ‘‘the 
gossip of the neighbourhood was 


-essential to her existence, scandal 


an entertainment, and mischief a 
recreation,’’ kind-hearted Mr Led- 
denhurst desires his wife to culti- 
vate her acquaintance, observing 
‘‘what an alteration an interest in 
religion would make in that poor 
lady’s countenance,’’ and evidently 
projecting hospitable invitations on 
the spot. This is the true spirit 
of Christianity, genial, cordial, for- 
bearing. 

Of the writer’s sarcastic vein,— 
and if ever anything is a fit subject 
for irony, it is the ‘‘display”’ to 
which the book lends its title,— 
the following are specimens :— 


“Emily was going that she might 
see Mrs. Fellowes, Elizabeth that Mrs 
Fellows might see fer. . . . She 
would have given away half her orna- 
ments to know whether Mrs Fellowes 
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wore ornaments. ‘As she is a literary 
lady, I daresay she despises dress,” 
thought she, as she looked at her pearl 
bracelets; and she clasped and un- 
clasped them several times, but at, 
last put them on in a hurry, because 
there was no time left to deliberate. 
Emily happened to take off her glove 
in the hall. ‘You have no bracelets 
on!’ said Elizabeth. This was a com- 
parison she could not bear. Mrs 
Fellowes would think her a mere doll. 
‘Wait one moment!’ said she; but 
in snatching one of the bracelets from 
her arm, it broke, and the pearls wan- 
dered deliberately to every corner of 
the hall. ‘Oh, your beautiful pearls!” 
cried Emily; but just as she and the 
footman were beginning the search, a 
rap long and loud announced the ar- 
rival of the learned lady.” 


Poor Elizabeth, shocked at being 
thus caught, leaves Thomas to col- 
lect the pearls, and hurries, much 
out of countenance, to the . draw- 
ing-room, only to be still further 
discomposed on finding out at the 
first glance that Mrs Fellowes was 
no despiser either of dress or jewels. 
Nothing could have been more ill- 
founded, moreover, than Elizabeth’s 
hope of attracting her attention; 
for, satisfied with being herself 
the supreme object, and engrossed 
by the display of her accomplish- 
ments, the whole evening might 
have passed without Elizabeth’s 
ascertaining whether or not she had 
once caught her eye, if she had 
not heard her remark something 
or some one was ‘‘ about the height 
of that young lady.” 


“Happy are they,” continues the 
writer, “who do not go into company 
to perform, who can think an evening 
pleasantly spent that has been unpro- 
ductive of compliment, and afforded 
no opportunity for displaying the 
favourite quality, or talent, or acquire- 
ment. . . There is a class of speech- 
makers, who contrive by ingenious 
allusions, and hints casually dropped, 
to det you know what they fear you 
might not otherwise find out: they 
let off a firework, and when it seems 
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all over, and there are only a few 
pitiful sparks dropping about, off goes 
another! but it never succeeds. For 
whether it be ‘my uncle’s carriage,’ 
or ‘my friend the colonel’ or ‘the 
general,’ or ‘when I was on the Conti- 
nent,’ or ‘only a jeu @esprit of mine, 
a very foolish thing,’ or ‘Latin? oh, 
scarcely a word, I assure you,’ or ‘a 
cousin of mine knows him intimately,’ 
or ‘when I write to Lady So-and-so,’ 
or all of these one after another, such 
hints afford a kind of information 
not intended to be conveyed: they 
prove, not only that her uncle keeps 
a carriage, that she knows a colonel 
and a general, that she has been on 
the Continent, that she writes poetry 
(and foolish things), that she learns 
Latin, that her cousin knows an emi- 
nent man, that she corresponds with 
a lady of rank; but they show that 
she is anxious you should know it— 
that such distinctions are mew and 
rare to her (for people seldom boast of 
that to which they have always been 
accustomed); and worst of all, it 
creates a suspicion that she has noth- 
ing more left to boast of; for she who 
gives out that she reads Latin, is not 
likely to conceal her knowledge of 
Hebrew or Greek; and she who inti- 
mates that she writes to Lady A., 
would assuredly let you know if she 
had any connection with Ladies B., 
C., and D.” 


Pretty plain speaking, and _ter- 
ribly, desperately true to life; but 
Elizabeth has yet this to learn. 
Another good scene is where the 
would-be heroine, having found 
at length the desired hero in the 
Lieutenant Robinson) who after- 
wards reveals himself as the linen- 
draper, but whose regimentals cap- 
tivate Elizabeth’s fancy at the out- 
set), essays to sing the ‘‘Soldier’s 
Adieu,’’ and distressfully breaks 
down in the middle, sighing out 
‘that fatal regiment,’’ — although 
she has even then to own that her 
lover is ‘‘not particularly tall,” 
and would indeed fain have 
avoided introducing him presently 
to the Leddenhursts during the 
evening parade at which she had, 
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previous to their appearance, rather 
‘¢enjoyed the éc/at of her con- 
quest.’’ Nothing can be more di- 
verting—to any one not concerned 
—than poor Emily’s sensations on 
the occasion : 


“Emily, who had raised her expec- 
tations rather unreasonably high of a” 
being whom it was possible to love in 
three weeks, was nearly guilty of the 
rudeness of starting when she first 
beheld the mean figure and fiercely 
vacant countenance of her friend’s 
admirer. ‘Is it possible?’ said she to 
herself, and she looked about to avoid 
meeting the eye of Elizabeth. 

“In the meantime the lieutenant 
continued running on in his usual 
strain of sprightly dullness to Mr Led- 
denhurst, who stood looking down 
upon him with an eye of keen but 
candid observation. ‘What a mon- 
strous curious old cross you've got. 
here !’ said he, staring up and tapping 
it with his cane. 

“*Well, good night,’ said Eliza- 
beth; ‘it's cold standing in the 
wind.’” 


By-and-by, however, when a 
lucky remark of Robinson’s on 
Emily’s pretty face had made him 
seem ‘‘surprisingly more agreeable 
and worth securing,’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘he whistles uncommonly 
well.’”’ Poor Elizabeth! But, as 
we have seen, happier, if humbler, 
days are in store; and we will 
hope that when she could no 
longer feign to be enlivened by 
the wailings of the violin, Mr 
Robinson treated her to the whist- 
ling which he could do. 

In ‘Display,’ also, we have the 
close insight into human nature 
which lay bare Mrs Palmer— 
Elizabeth’s mother—as having such 
an extreme dislike to being un- 
comfortable that she would not 
on that account suffer her natur- 
ally violent feelings to be trouble- 
some ; and who, when the news 
came that her only son had died 
abroad, discovered that she was 
still in possession of her ‘‘ pleasant 
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house and handsome furniture, 
luxurious fare and healthy appe- 
tite, fine person and expensive 
ornaments; ’’ that she could still 
«‘walk, and ride, and visit, and 
see company ; and build her grotto, 
and attend to her greenhouse, and 
arrange her cabinet; so that she 
recovered her cheerfulness rapid- 
ly.” By her son’s dying at a 
distance, she was ‘‘spared the 
opening of the family vault— and 
that was a place she did not like 
to think of.’’ However, she wise- 
ly made some provision for the 
day when she must occupy it her- 
self by being constant at church 
and charitable to the poor— ‘‘ by 
which means, she concluded, all 
would be safe whenever she should 
be under the absolute necessity of 
going to heaven.” 

Of Mr. Palmer, we are only told 
that he was ‘‘a gentleman of ordi- 
nary capacity ; but he could hunt, 
and he could shoot, and he could 
joke, and he could swear—and con- 
trived to do very well without 
thinking; for with these accom- 
plishments, a good table, and well- 
stocked cellar, he wanted neither 
for friends nor reputation.’’ 

Another of the sort, hit off ina 
few equally happy sentences, is the 
‘‘ gay agreeable major’”’ of Robin- 
son’s regiment, who is all sympathy 
with the charming Elizabeth in her 
pecuniary troubles, but who, on 
finding that certain small sums 
with which her husband had been 
accommodated would be restored to 
him at the sale of Robinson’s com- 
mission, assures the young couple 
that, for his part, he—he ‘should 
not feel any particular reluctance 
to—to engaging in mercantile con- 
cerns ;’’ while his lady is. almost 
more diverting in her consolation 
—for she cannot bear to see the 
“‘dear creature in tears,”’ and of- 
fers to send for ‘‘a glass of any- 
thing”’ she pleases. The pair are 
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exactly the sort of smiling, self- 
ish friends one meets with every 
day, touched off in the lightest man- 
ner; while there are many young 
ladies who like Elizabeth, feel 
when the time arrives for enact- 
ing in sober earnest the part of a 
heroine in distress, that ‘‘ chance, 
or fate, or Providence, or some- 
thing,’’ will certainly interfere to 
prevent it. 

We have no excuse for thus 
lingering over ‘Display,’ except 
that it is so impossible to get 
away from it. It literally bubbles 
over with good things; there is 
scarce a page which has not at 
least one flash of wit or fire. 

Can we not imagine the delight 
of sitting down to work, as it grew 
from day to day beneath the 
writer’s hand ? Can we not picture 
the trio coming in from a wild 
windy stroll along the Devon cliffs, 
and settling down round the table 
in the little parlour, snugly bolted | 
in for the night,—Ann busy with | 
some sage review for the ‘ Eclectic,’ 
Isaac lost in calculations and _logi- 
cal deductions, and Jane—why, her 
very eyes must have laughed as her 
fingers danced along the foolscap. 
There would be no fear of inter- 
ruption, unless it were from a tap 
at the door by the ever-welcome 
Mr. Gunn; and even he, we should 
imagine, would know better than 
to come too often. 

Yet the book progressed slowly. 
It takes time to condense; and the 
writer who would be as compact and 
self-restrained as Jane Taylor, must 
prune with no sparing knife, lopping 
off everysuperfluous word or digres- 
sion. During the afternoon ramble, 
doubtless many a sentence would 
be cast and recast, till it was 
stored up ready for the evening’s 
pen. May not some of the ex- 
cellence, some of the terseness 
and vigour which distinguish the 
writings of the family generally, 
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have been born of this habit, itself 
born of the necessity of wait- 
ing till the engraver’s workshop 
closed ? 

Between the publication of this, 
her largest prose work, and the 
‘Essays in Rhyme,’ which was 
the next emanation of her brain, 
the youthful authoress read, and 
cultivated her mind, totally ab- 
staining from giving forth anything, 
and bent entirely on takingin. In 
consequence, when she next per- 
mitted herself the dear delight of 
composition, she wrote, we are told, 
‘‘with such zest and excitement 
that her prevailing domestic tastes 
seemed quite forgotten, and in the 
daily walks she was often quite 
abstracted from the scene before 
her.’’ She was going, in fact, to 
strike a deeper note than she had 
yet done. ‘To have expressed her 
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convictions on serious subjects in 
naked unadorned prose was beyond 
what she could dare—native modes- 
ty and bashfulness were lions in the 
path not to be overcome: but shel- 
tered behind the screen of verse, 
there might peep forth much about 
which she felt and thought most 
deeply. With less reserve than 
had hitherto been shown, she there- 
fore set heartily to work ; and piti- 
less indeed is the sly twinkling 
satire, and searching and keen the 
exposures that take place. No 
small, trumpery, petty meanness 
escapes. No favourite folly hides 
unmolested, safe from her deft 


knife, if she be on that tack. Some- 
times—and this is just a little 
hard — it is the mere want of some- 
thing better, the dead level of utter 
stupidity, which provokes her risi- 
bility, as thus in ‘ Prejudice ’’:— 


“ The few ideas moving slow and dull 
Across the sandy desert of her skull, 
Still the same course must follow, to and fro, 
As first they traversed threescore years ago,— 
From whence, not all the world could turn them back, 
Nor lead them out upon another tack. . . 
Were but her brain dissected, it would show 
Her stiff opinions fastened in a row— 
Ranged duly, side by side, without a gap, 


And again— 


Much like the plaiting of her Sunday cap.” 


“ Though man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the grand et yaectit of mind. 


The sermons, pamp 


lets, papers, books, reviews, 


That plead our own opinions, we peruse ; 


And these alone. 


As though the plan had been 


To rivet all our prejudices in.” 


The Taylor family was not en- 
tirely free from something of this 
latter failing on their own account, 
it must be observed ; and the pic- 
ture placed before us looks uncom- 
monly as if it had been studied at 
home: but if so,one of the nestlings 
was evidently shaking her wings, 
and taking a wider flight than had 
hitherto been attempted by any of 


the well-ordered family. Perhaps . 


‘* Recreation ’’ may also have been 


suggested by a tea party at Col- 
chester or Ongar; and although 
we cannot fancy but that it must 
have been a delicious exaggeration, 
still it may have had its grounds 
in a fit of compunction for being 
drawn into an hour’s not altogether 
good-natured gossip. 

A mother and daughter go out 
to tea, and albeit not by any means 
on the warmest terms with their, 
hostess— 
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‘We loved, I think, about as true 
As such near neighbours mostly do;” 


yet as soon as the fire burns up, 
and mamma can lay aside her shawl 
—for at the first the room was so 
cold there was ‘‘ draught enough to 
turn a mill” in it—their ‘‘ tongues 
begin to go,”’ and go to such a tune 
that there is not a piece of scan- 
dal in the whole country-side which 


they do not tear to tatters, always 
on the ill-natured side, — till at 
length one suggestion more spicy 
than any of the former makes them 
draw their chairs nearer together, 
while the tale-bearer whispers lest 
the maid should be listening outside 
the door; and as for the others— 


“We, panting every breath between 
With curiosity and spleen,— 
And how we did enjoy the sport! 
And echo every faint report! 
And answer every candid doubt, 
And turn her motives inside out, 
And holes in all her virtues pick !— 
Till we were sated—almost sick,” 


And so difficult did the congenial 
trio find it to separate when thus 
engaged, that ‘‘the boy had been 
an hour below,”’ ere, ‘‘ muffled up 
in cloak and plaid,’’ they ‘ trotted 
home behind the lad.’’ 

In the ‘‘ Pair’? we have a rare 
and powerfully depicted contrast, 
between a young squire who is born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, 


who can project and build, and 
keep a stable and a yacht, and fly 
from one place to another as the 
whim takes him, but who withal is 
a dullard and a fool,—and a wretch- 
edly poor drudging mechanic, into 
whose gloomy life no sunshine ever 


seems to smile, but who has never- 
theless the ‘‘ divine spark”’ burning 
within. Here is the gilded youth: 


“Yet think not that he comes below 
The modern average ratio— 
The current coin of Fashion’s mint, 
The common ball-room-going stint. 
Of trifling cost his stock-in-trade is, 
Whose business is to please the ladies. . . . 
The cant of fashion and of vice 
To learn, slight effort will suffice ; 


And he was furnished with the knowledge, 
Even defore he went to college. 

The things of which he most afraid is, 
Are tradesmen’s bills, and learnéd ladies. 
He deems the first a grievous bore, 

But loathes the latter even more.” 


The contrasted sketch is inex- the miserably poor and _ lonely 


pressibly affecting. Here we have artisan in his 


“One poor room, whose blackened walls are hung 
With dust that settled there when he was young.” 


And in this desolate attic his whole drudging round— 
life is spent, in one unceasing 


“Where daily, undisturbed by foes or friends, 
In one unvaried attitude he bends. 
His tools, long practised, seem to understand 
Scarce less their functions than his own right hand.” 
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And one coming back from distant ‘find him on the same square foot 
lands, to which he had gone a of floor’’:— 


quarter of a century before, might 


“The self-same bench, and attitude, and stool, 
The same quick movement with his cunning tool ; 
The very distance ’twixt his knees and chin— 


As though he’d just stepped out, and just stepped in 


But the difference between this 
miserable drudge and the gorgeous 
child of fortune is not greater out- 
wardly than inwardly. For in- 
stead of flying from one idiotic 
fancy to another in pursuit of dis- 
traction, we have here the ‘‘one 


” 
. 


lore,’’ bought off an old stall, and 
produced as the sole recreation 
when night closes in; and over it 
pores the ill-fated genius, to whom 
destiny has been so cruel that he 
is bewildered and perplexed, and 
has often to stop— 


old volume spread with algebraic 


“Pressing his hand upon his puzzled brain, 
At what the dullest schoolboy could explain.” 


He has no chance of learning more stint himself of his much-needed 
from others, and even to ‘‘give and hard-earned hours of sleep; 
his thirsty soul” this trickling and yet— 

stream of knowledge, he has to 


“ Had science shone around his early days, 
How had his soul expanded in the blaze! 
But penury bound him, and his mind in vain 
Struggles and writhes beneath her iron chain.” 


In ‘* Egotism’’ we have a lively and poor, great and small alike, to 
delineation of that self-importance regard themselves as the apex of 
which induces young and old, rich all things, even down to 


«“ The tattered wretch, who scrapes his idle tunes 
Through our dull streets on rainy afternoons. 
Still 4o himse/f the vagrant man appears 
The central object of revolving spheres. 

The ranging doors that meet his practised eye, 
But places seem where he may knock and try. 
Mankind, should he define them, this the sense: 
Things bearing purses—purses yielding pence.” 


And there are few of us who this:— 
will not, I take-it, sympathise in 


“Woe to themselves, and woe to small and great, 
When two good egotists are /éte-a-téte / 
(A battle this, though not of swords, but tongues, 
And he the victor who has strongest lungs. ) 
But often while pursuing their career, 
Rejoiced that while they speak, the rest mzs¢ hear, 
Some dry observer, whom they scarce perceive, 
Sits smiling in his philosophic sleeve.” 


His—or her. There was one ‘philosophic sleeve’’ belonged tol- 
family to whom we should say the erably indiscriminately; and woe 
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betide any talkers indeed who 
forced their strong lungs willy- 
nilly upon those ‘‘ dry observers’? ! 

As a specimen of Jane’ more 
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serious moods, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing from among many almost 
equally good:— 


“We are but marching down a sloping hill, 
Without a moment’s time for standing still; 
Where every step accelerates the pace, 

More and more rapid till we reach the base, 
And then, no clinging to the yielding dust! 
An ocean rolls below—and plunge we must.” 


Then further on in the same 
Essay — namely, ‘‘The World in 


the Heart’’ :— 


«“ And yet, amid the hurry, toil, and strife, 
The claims, the urgencies, the whirl of life— 
The soul, perhaps in silence of the night, 
Has flashes, transient intervals of light, 
When things to come, beyond a shade of doubt 
In terrible reality stand out. 
Those lucid moments suddenly present 
A glance of Truth, as though the heavens were rent. 
Life’s vain pursuits, and Time’s advancing pace, 
Appear with deathbed clearness, face to face, 
And Immortality’s expanse sublime 
In just proportion to the speck of time. 
And though o’erwhelming to the dazzled brain, 
These are the moments when the mind is sane.’ 


From the others in the little 
volume—for it is also of the most 
limited dimensions— we will not 
quote. ‘*The Squire’s Pew’ is 
pensively poetic; and ‘‘ Poetry and 
Reality” is in the same vein, 
though not equally striking. That 
there was no second volume added 
to the first is indeed a loss, when 
we consider how many subjects 
might have been profitably handled. 
It is probable that Jane herself 
meditated an addition, as more 
than one of the ‘Contributions 
of Q. Q.,”’ her last literary pro- 
ductions, would have done to in- 
corporate in the ‘Essays.’ ‘The 
Philosopher’s Scales,’”’ for instance, 
is an excellent bit of fanciful and 
half-serious humour, and the verses 
in the paper on ‘Intellectual 
Taste” are bright and good enough 
for a higher place. 

‘Q. Q.,’ although it has survived 
in the popular mind the author’s 
-two former works, and, we believe, 


is the only one now to be had, can- 
not, in our opinion, be called equal 


to either. It is very smart, very 
clever and funny, and withal very 
much in earnest; but the writing 
is unpolished, the ideas are ad- 
apted to the capacity of children 
and uneducated people, and in 
conformity with their taste—or 
with the exigency of having only 
a small portion of room to fill. The 
papers are very brief, and might 
easily have been expanded. 

They consist principally of short 
stories, of which the one which 
describes two sisfers setting out to 
accomplish a number of under- 
takings — with the result that one 
completes nothing she begins, and 
in consequence receives nothing 
but incomplete rewards, such as a 
watch without hands, a telescope 
without lenses, &c.—is very bright, 
and a capital lesson for ardent 
spirits; as is also Ruth’s first shop- 
ping-day, after receiving her allow- 
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ance, when she is saved from all 
manner of wild expenditure (includ- 
ing tarts for luncheon—which her 
mother, we could never tell exactly 
why, estimates at rod. when add- 
ing up the sum total) by the timely 
use of the phrase, ‘‘I can do with- 
out it.’’ Into Ruth’s feelings when 
the shopman is depreciating a straw 
hat, and exalting a beaver, all little 
girls will enter :— 


«“«The hat, ladies, is one guinea 
only,’ said the shopkeeper. 

“Ruth darted an inquiring look at 
her mother, to know whether she 
thought it cheap or dear. 

«“*You recollect your straw hat, I 
suppose, my dear,’ said her mother. 

«««Straws, madam,’ interrupted the 
shopkeeper, ‘are now considered um- 
commonly common—quite out, in fact. 
We have a surprising demand for 
beavers at the present time. Our 
manufacturer assures me he cannot 
get them made fast enough.’ 

“Ruth’s respect for deavers, and 
contempt for s¢vaws, was wonderfully 
heightened by this speech.” 


As well it might have been, poor 
little woman! especially when she 
saw ‘fa genteely dressed lady in 
the act of purchasing one of the 


? 


very same shape;’’ and we can- 
not wonder that she ‘‘ jogged her 
mother, that she might notice such 
a sanction of her own choice.’’ The 
wonder was how she ever got out 
of so tempting a dilemma, and re- 
sisted all the blandishments of the 
artful shopkeeper, who thought 
that if he could get her to try on 
the article, he had her secure. 
The two different ways of begin- 
ning a course of self-denial are also 
pleasantly exemplified in ‘‘ Theory 
and Practice’’; the impossibility of 
granting affection and admiration 
where it is catered for, is exposed 
in the ‘‘ Cousin’s Visit’’; and ‘‘Tem- 
per’’ gives a hint to older folks. 
But one of the best is the ‘Sore 
Tongue,’”’ in which a youthful 
chatterbox bites her tongue ac- 
cidentally one morning, and while 
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bemoaning the pain, is recom- 
mended by her mother to restrict 
herself in the use of the unlucky 
member, — in short, not to say 
anything except what is either 
useful or necesssary, during the re- 
mainder of the day. How Fanny 
finds this a most difficult feat to 
accomplish is merrily told; and 
how she breaks down altogether 
when their neighbours the Joneses’ 
doings are under discussion, must 
have a place to itself: — 


“Conversation was revived when 
Caroline, who had stood for some 
time with her eyes fixed on their 
opposite neighbours’ window, suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘I do believe the Joneses 
are going to have company again 
to-day! The servant has just been 
lighting the fire in the drawing-room; 
and there is Miss Jones now gone up 
to dress: I saw her draw down the 
blinds in her room this instant.’ 

«««So she is,’ said Lucy, looking up. 
‘Well, I never knew such people in 
my life! They are always having 
company.’ 

“*T wonder who they are expecting 
to-day?’ said Eliza ; ‘dinner company, 
I suppose.’ 

“ «Look, look!’ cried Caroline, with 
the eagerness of discovery, ‘there's 
the baker now at the door, with a 
whole trayful of tarts and things. 
Make haste, make haste, or he'll have 
gone in!’ 

“Lucy. So he is, I declare! Itza 
dinner-party then. Well, we shall see 
presently, I hope, who are coming. 

“ Caroline. Oh no, they never dine 
till five when they have company. 

« Eliza. And it will be dark then. 


ad 


How tiresome! 


Then follows a pause, but it is of 
short duration, ere they start again. 


“Lucy. If Miss Jones is not dressed 
already! She is this instant come 
into the drawing-room. 

“ Caroline. Stand back, stand back! 
Don’t let her see us all staring. Ah, 
there she is! got on her pretty pink 
sarcenet body and sleeves to-day. 
How pretty that dress is, to be sure! 

« Eliza. And how nicely she has 
done her hair !—look, Caroline! — 
braided behind. 
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« Fanny. And there is that little 
figure, Martha Jones, come down— 
do look!—as broad as she is long. 
What a little fright that child is, to 


be sure ! 
«“ Mother. Pray, Fanny, was that 
remark useful or necessary ?” 


And the fun is over! The pro- 
per motherly admonition on idle 
gossiping is duly given; but we 
must confess that, for our own 
part, to this day we are sorry that 
Fanny did not hold her ‘sore 
tongue,’”” and let us hear what 
next befel the fair wearer of the 
pink sarcenet body and sleeves! 
Of the graver papers in ‘Q. Q.,’ 
none is better than, nor indeed 
as good as ‘‘How it Strikes a 
Stranger,’’ in which the solemn 
facts of Death and Immortality 
are supposed to be brought for’ the 
first time under the notice of a 
denizen of another world on a visit 
to our own; but this is too serious 
a subject to be dealt with here. 
Alas! that subject was now ra- 
pidly to grow of nearer and more 
exclusive interest to the writer. 
Whilst ‘Q. Q.’ was in progress, 
the mortal complaint which was 
to cut her off at, comparatively 
speaking, so early an age, was 
making way slowly but surely. 
Several times, indeed, it re- 
ceived a check: once, when the 
alarming illness of her father, and 
also of a brother, brought into play 
her family devotion, and took her 
so completely out of herself, that 
her own disorder seemed actually 
to participate in her feelings, and 
hold itself in abeyance; and again, 
when a sojourn at Hull under the 
roof of Mrs Gilbert, her beloved 
Ann, and subsequent excursions 
to York and Scarborough, revived 
her strength and spirits to such a 
degree that hopes of a complete 
recovery were entertained for a 
short space. But although two or 
three years passed in this alternate 
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state of fears and hopes, she did 
not for any length of time delude 
herself with: the idea that she had 
surmounted the fatal malady. 

It was thought, indeed, that 
could she consent to lead a com- 
plete invalid’s life, making every- 
thing else subservient to the 
ease and comfort of the passing 
hour, her stay on earth might be 
prolonged; but could a Jane 
Taylor, trained to self-denial, self- 
devotion, energy, and industry, 
endure to do this? It may well 
be believed not. She had many 
kind friends both in Yorkshire 
and Devon, and was warmly urged 
to spend her time in successive 
visits, where she would have been 
free from every care, and would 
have received the tenderest min- 
istrations, as well as enjoyed the 
pleasures of every sort of intel- ° 
lectual intercourse. She elected 
rather to remain at home. ‘‘She 
wished now,’’ we read, ‘‘to call 
home her thoughts, and to con- 
verse with her own heart without 
interruption. She trembled at 
the danger of losing sight of her 
highest hopes.”’ 

Her time was short; she would 
not fritter it away. 

By-and-by the invalid grew 
gently weaker—yet there was 
still no pain. She took to her 
bed; she spoke with ‘‘emphatic 
earnestness ’’ to one of her brothers, 
‘* professing very distinctly the 
ground of her own hope, and the 
deep sense she had of the reality 
and importance of eternal things ; ”’ 
lay tranquilly a while, and though 
the breathing was laborious, de- 
scribed herself as ‘‘ quite comfort- 
able,’’ and in an hour or two, after 
a momentary struggle, ceased to 
breathe. 

It is in the hope of bringing 
her almost forgotten writings once 
more into notice that this paper 
is written. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THERE was a good ideal of joc- 
ular talk on Saturday morning 
among the readers of the ‘ Sphinx’ 
about its article onthe comet. One 
old gentleman, breakfasting quiet- 
ly at his club with the ‘Sphinx’ 
propped against the toast - rack, 
spoke about it in a high quavering 
voice to another old gentleman, 
munching and sipping, and reading 
the morning paper at an adjoining 
table. ‘I used to think the world 
would last our time, but it seems 
we are likely to get a bad shake 
in the course of a few weeks.” All 
through the breakfast hours this 
kind of thing went on, the news 
being passed from one haditué to 
another as they came and went, 
with the accompaniment of some 
little humorous quip, original or 
repeated. Many of the little jokes 
turned upon the propriety of effect- 
ing heavy insurances; and even 
dull men, who breakfasted late, 
were able to cut quite a brilliant 
figure with the gradually accumu- 
lating wealth of wit. 

Quite a flock of quips and re- 
partees were in circulation by 
luncheon-time. The two Miller- 


bys went to lunch at the Junior 


Pantheon, and found O’Connor 
there with the ‘Sphinx’ in his 
ion. The little jokes were 
stale to him by this time: he left 
the retailing of such things to less 
independent and inventive mem- 
bers; but he was not indisposed 
to talk on-the subject, and he com- 
plimented Hugh on the success 
with which he had caught Glen- 
ville’s style. 
‘* That is easily accounted for,”’ 
said Hugh. ‘‘A good many of 
the best touches are his own. A 


great part of it, in fact, is practi- 
cally rewritten. 

‘* All in the direction of making 
it more startling, 1 have no doubt. 
Trust Glenville for that. This 
opening now is enough to make 
one’s flesh creep: ‘ If the ephemeris 
of the comet observed by Mr Mill- 
erby of Hardhill has been rightly 
computed—and the provisional cal- 
culation, as we state elsewhere, has 
since been confirmed—the theories 
of astronomers about the constitu- 
tion of those bodies will soon be 
put to a practical test. In the 
absence of contingencies, which we 
shall presently discuss, this comet, 
whose orbit intersects that of the 
earth, will arrive at the point of 
intersection at the same time with 
our planet. In other words, un- 
less certain things happen, thére 
will be an actual collision between 
the earth and this body; and as 
the computed date of the colli- 
sion is the 7th of August, we shall 
know for certain in a week’s time 
what degree of solidity belongs 
to comets.”’ 

‘‘That is practically all Glen- 
ville’s,”” said Hugh. ‘‘I didn’t 
know anything about Ramassy’s 
confirming observation when I 
wrote—in fact it has been made 
since.” 

‘‘Oh! Ramassy is the gentleman 
who performed in Quickset’s ob- 
servatory. Several of the papers 
have got the fact this morning, but 
none of them give the name.” 
O’Connor made a mental note of 
the name for his provincial cor- 
respondence. ‘‘ This confirmation 
is a strong point, however, is it 
not? I almost begin to be afraid 
myself.’’ 
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‘«‘ There is no real danger,’’ said 
Stephen. 

«Is there not? You speak as 
an astronomer, but just hear what 
the ‘Sphinx’ says about cocksur- 
rists of your kidney: ‘The days 
have gone by when comets were 
regarded as messengers from the 
spiritual world foreboding the 
things that were to be—wars and 
famines and the deaths of princes 
—when Popes hurled at them the 
anathemas of the Church, and 
kings quaked with fear of a comet’s 
tail pointed in the direction of 
their territories. We laugh now 
at Pope Calixtus and Charles V. ; 
but it is a question whether, in 
getting rid of our mysterious 
awe of comets as agencies of the 
unseen and omens of the future, 
we have not been taught to under- 
value the physical dangers to which 
our planet is liable from these 
erratic denizens of the universe. 
Their real constitution has hitherto 
baffled the researches of science. 
Her Majesty’s present Astronomer- 
Royal knows no more for certain 
about them than the Chaldean 
priests who watched them from 
the summit of the pyramid of 
Belus, or those nameless Chinese 
observers who in still more remote 
times kept accurate record of the 
stars in their courses.’ You gave 
him the Chinese and the Chal- 
deans, I suppose,’’ said O’Connor 
to Hugh. 

‘* Merely the raw material. The 
pyramid of Belus is Glenville’s, and 
I am not responsible for the ac- 
curate record of the stars in their 
courses. ’’ 

‘The pyramid of Belus is good. 
I wonder what the ancient Chaldee 
was like, and whether he sat on the 
very apex of his pyramid?” 

**Do you mean to say,’’ asked 
Stephen, ‘‘ that you are responsible 
for such unmitigated stuff as that 
nothing has been added to our 


knowledge of comets since the 
Chaldeans ?’’ 

Hugh gave an uneasy laugh, 
and-tried to brazen it out. ‘*Glen- 
ville has slightly accentuated what 
I wrote. But we don’t know a 
great deal more for certain. It is 
mainly conjecture.”’ 

‘‘So is the law of gravitation, 
but tolerably well-established con- 
jecture. We have certainly learned 
that, if the substance of comets is 
material at all—that is to say, has 
the properties of ordinary matter 
— it is matter of such an extremely 
tenuous kind, and so skittish in its 
behaviour when in the neighbour. 
hood of solid matter, that it could 
not possibly do any harm to the 
earth. We have seen how Lexell’s 
comet behaved when it went too 
near Jupiter, and the earth actu- 
ally passed through Biela’s comet 
in ’72.”’ 

‘«Stop a moment,” cried O’Con- 
nor; ‘‘we have got all that in 
the ‘Sphinx.’’’ And he read as fol- 
lows: ‘*<If the received theories 
of astronomers are correct, there is 
not the slightest danger to be ap- 
prehended, and we may go about 
our usual business and make our 
arrangements for next month and 
next year, and wait for the passing 
of the 7th of August with equan- 
imity. One of two things will 
happen. Either we shall pass 
through the comet unscathed, with 
nothing but a lurid light in the 
sky to make us aware of this ex- 
traordinary experience. This is 
what is supposed to have occurred 
in the case of the comet of Biela. 
Or the comet upon approaching 
within a certain distance of our 
planet, will be flung back from it, 
like a ball of elder-pith from the 
prime conductor of an electric 
machine. This phenomenon may 
be expected if our erratic visitor 
follows the precedent of the comet 
of Lexwell in a similar recontre 
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with the planet Jupiter.’ Your 
criticism is anticipated, you see.’ 

‘¢ Then what is there to be fright- 
ened at?”’ 

«¢ The ‘Sphinx’s’ ir,’’ said O’Con- 
nor,‘‘ Jf you are right, we may 
eat our meals in peace; but if you 
are not, the sooner we set to our 
prayers the better.”’ 

‘‘It has come to that, I am 
afraid.’’ said Hugh. 

** Well,’’ said Stephen, ‘‘ your 
British public is a greater ass 
than I had supposed, if you get 
a rise out of it with such stuff 
as that.”’ 

‘« The idea of the comet bobbing 
round us like the ball in one of 
those water-machines near Temple 
Bar, don’t you know, is very 
pretty,”’ said O’Connor. 

Soon after they adjourned to the 
smoking-room ; aman came in with 
a report that the newsboys were 
making a deafening row in the 
streets, doing a roaring trade, roar- 
ing in more senses than one, with 
the‘ Echo.’ The ‘ Echo’ had reprint- 
ed the article from the ‘ Sphinx,’ 
and the chief article in its placard 
for the early afternoon was—‘‘AN 
ALARMING CoMET; THE Ap- 
PROACHING DESTRUCTION OF THE 
Wor Lpb.”’ 

The fear of this catastrophe did 
not prevent them from playing 
whist all the afternoon at the 
Junior Pantheon and after dinner 
they had begun again, when a 
waiter, engaged in pulling down a 
blind, allowed an exclamation of 
surprise to escape him. All eyes 
were turned to him on this un- 
usual occurrence, and he apolo- 
gised,—‘‘ 1 beg your pardon, gen- 
tlemen, but I thought I see’d the 
comet.”’ All laughed, and crowded 
round the window with various de- 
grees of haste and leisure. It was 
indeed the comet. The night was 
clear, and it shone unmistakably 
in the northern heavens, distin- 


guishable from the stars by ‘its 
fainter light and greater expansion. 
When all were satisfied, the players 
returned to their rubber. 

It was past eleven when the 
Millerbys left the club, and Hugh 
proposed to walk down with his 
brother to his hotel in Trafalgar 
Square, and see whether there were 
any signs of popular interest in the 
comet. 

The scene in Regent Street in 
the midnight hours has often been 
described as a disgrace to English 
civilisation. But if the spectacle 
is shocking to decent citizens who 
cannot avoid passing that way at 
night, with all the hum of its 
shameless traffic, it is quiet and 
decorous on ordinary nights by 
comparison with the wild confused 
babblement, broken by yells of 
riotous intoxication and screams 
of insane laughter, that filled the 
streets and rose above the house- 
tops the night that the comet was 
first descried. 

Hugh Millerby felt a sensation 
of fear when he reached Piccadilly 
Circus, and reflected that he had 
had a share in stirring up this 
pandemonium. ‘‘If I could have 
foreseen this !’’ he said to his broth- 
er, as they made their way slowly 
along through the seething crowd, 
amidst many invitations to stand 
liquors, and incessant cries of 
‘¢ Have you seen the ccmet?’’ The 
author of the article in the 
‘Sphinx’ stood dismayed at what 
he could not help regarding as be- 
ing in part his own handiwork. 

It was all very pleasant in the 
Junior Pantheon, where nobody 
took the comet seriously, or felt 
any emotion about it stronger than 
amusement at the suggestion that 
it was dangerous. There he could 
feel a certain pride as at the suc- 
cessful achievement of a good joke. 
But here he was face to face with 
the uncalculated results of the joke 
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upon a different social stratum, 
and these remote unconsidered con- 
sequences were of a less satisfac- 
tory kind. He felt as a man may 
be supposed to feel who has light- 
ed his vipe, and after a few puffs 
sees a fire begin to blaze where 
he has thoughtlessly thrown away 
his match. 

It was not; perhaps, that this 
lower stratum was more seriously 
frightened; but it was more ex- 
cited. The light scum of the 
population is blown about violently 
by every wind that ruffles the sur- 
face of popular feeling. Any pre- 
text serves for extra licence—a 
boat-race, a cricket-match, a Lord 
Mayor’s show. Given the least 
quickening of the general pulse, 
and: the coarse, undisciplined, un- 
chivalrous animalism of the worst 
clas of our young barbarians 
rushes at once to make itself un- 
pleasantly conspicuous. 

The excitement had begun early 
in the evening, and a strong force 
of policemen had been posted in 
the streets converging on the Cir- 
cus, but they were powerless against 
such a crowd, unless they consented 
to fall in more or less with its 
humour. There was nothing dan- 
gerous in the temper of the crowd 
as yet; the excitement found vent 
in snatches of singing, jostling, 
chaffing, and senseless noise; but 
with the least serious collision no 
one could tell what would happen, 
and this the much-tried policemen 
avoided with exemplary patience 
and discretion. The utmost they 
could do was to keep the throng 
moving on the pavement. They 
were big brawny fellows most of 
them, picked men for the duty; 
and before their solid weight and 
bulk, applied with steady firmness, 
the reluctant loiterers were pushed 
slowly forward. 

Our two wayfarers judged that 
the safest position, and the best for 
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getting through, was in the wake 
of two of these moving pillars of 
order. Every now and then one 
of the policemen made a grab at 
some jostling rowdy trying to make 
his way against the stream, and 
compelled him to stick to one chan- 
nel or the other, in spite of his 
noisy protests that as a  free- 
born Englishman he had a right 
to move in whatever direction he 
pleased. ‘These refractory passen- 
gers were mostly slim youths of 
from seventeen to twenty, in tweed 
suits; and loudly as they talked, a 
good-humored shake, a gentle re- 
minder of superior strength, was 
generally sufficient to reduce them 
to order. It was not the policy of 
the police to make arrests, and 
Harry and Alfred, with all their 
idiotic excitement, had too much 
sense left to make arrest absolutely 
necessary. 

But the din, the roaring babble- 
ment, was of such overpowering 
volume, the yells and screams that 
rose above it so shrill and pierc- 
ing, the swaying and nodding move- 
ment of wild and excited faces so 
bewildering, that the mere observer 
had much ado to steady himself 
against a sense of suffocation and 
panic. 

‘‘Well, my young scribe,’’ Ste- 
phen shouted into his brother’s 
ear, ‘‘what do you think of it? 
This is something like making a 
noise in the world. You have 
raised the devil for once. How do 
you like it?”’ 

Hugh could only answer that he 
did not like it at all, and that he 
wished they were out of it. It 
was disgusting and humiliating, 
and withal not a little appalling, 
for it looked as if the slightest 
touch to the seething elements, a 
mere clap of the hands from some 
diabolic master of the ceremonies, 
would transform the crowded Cir- 
cus into a pit of frantic, yelling,. 
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and tearing demons. Any little 
novelty seemed to quicken the ex- 
citement to the pitch of frenzy. 

Hugh pushed on mechanically, 
half-dazed. ‘*Look out!’ his 
brother shouted to him, as they 
neared the corner of Coventry 
Street. A cab was trying to force 
its way through the crowd, the 
driver shouting and gesticulating. 
Three girls, with flushed faces and 
gleaming eyes, came rushing across 
from the opposite side in front of 
it. Thereupon a band of young 
rowdies yelled idiotically, sprang 
after them, ducked under the 
horse’s head, and made violently 
for the pavement. One of them, 
in the exuberance of his spirits, 
began to climb the lamp-post. 
Another went leap-frog over the 
kerbstone pillar, upsetting a 
Frenchman on the other side. 
Before the Frenchman could re- 
cover his hat and give them the 
benefit of his maledictions, and be- 
fore the policemen could get at 
them, the intoxicated young fools 
scampered off, and hustled them- 
selves into the crowd. 

It was a hideous unseemly spec- 
tacle, and the din was terrific. But 
all the little incidents that our way- 
farers witnessed had a peaceful ter- 
mination, till one that occured op- 
posite the Criterion. They saw a 
woman there, who had been singing 
and swaggering along and shout- 
ing to all and sundry, and whom a 
policeman had been trying in vain 
to persuade to go home, suddenly 
make a snatch at a man’s watch. 
The Bacchanalian creature was 
beside herself with tipsy excite- 
ment. 

‘«Give us your ticker, old man,”’ 
she shrieked, with hideous jolity. 
**You’ll know when the comet 
comes without a watch.”’ 

This was too much for the police- 
man’s forbearance. ‘‘ Come along 
with me!’’ he said, and seized her. 
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‘Certainly not,’’ she answered, 
stamping her foot. ‘You'll give 
me your watch, won’t you, Char- 
lie?’’ She had got it in her hand, 
but the chain did not break, and 
she swung it and sang, ‘‘ For Char- 
lié is my darling.”’ 

The policeman dragged her off 
the pavement, and she, still holding 
on to the watch, dragged the owner 
after her. This movement gave 
her a more serious view of the 
situation. ‘It’s only a lark,’’ she 
expostulated, in an offended tone. 

‘You've carried it a little too 
far this time,’’ said the policeman, 
and felt with his free hand for his 
handcuffs. 

But the excited woman was too 
quick for him. She threw the 
watch from her with a piercing 
scream, wrenched her wrist from 
the policeman’s grasp, and turned 
torun. It might have been more 
judicious to let her go. But after 
three hours of such a crowd, even 
a policeman’s temper and judgment 
are sometimes at fault, and the 
man’s official pride was wounded 
at her escape before so many by- 
standers. He gave chase. She 
could not run fast in such a throng, 
though way was made for her wil- 
lingly enough. He soon caught 
her and blew his whistle. A ring 
was formed in a twinkling, just at 
the door of the Criterion bar. The 
woman struggled, screaming like a 
pig in the hands of the butcher, and 
bit the policeman’s hand. Some 
other women beat him with their 
umbrellas. There were cries of 
‘‘Shame!”’ and her own cry of 
‘‘Tt was only a lark,’’ was taken 
up and indignantly repeated. 

At the same moment a short 
fat man, with a tall hat, and a little 
black bag in his hand, came fuming 
and puffing out of the hostelry. 
‘¢What a d—d set of bullies these 
policemen are!’’ exclaimed the fat 
man ; and taking the policeman by 
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the arm, he said, in a voice of 
consequential authority, ‘‘ Let her 
alone I tell you.” 

The exasperated policeman, his 
temper now quite gone, turned on 
this new assailant, and leaving hold 
of the woman, seized him. ‘* You 
would insult the force, would you? 
and obstruct me in the execution 
of my duty! You are my pris- 
oner.’’ He held his captive by the 
collar with one hand, and raising 
his whistle with the other, blew 
loud and shrill. 

The man’s comrades had been 
pushing towards the spot from the 
time that they heard his first sum- 
mons; and the fat man could now 
- gee three helmets over the heads of 
the ring, tossing like buoys in a 
swell. But he made no struggle ; 
he stood quite still, and blustered 
with a very red face: ‘*You don’t 
know whoI am. I will make this 
a hot night’s work for you. I am 


quite ready to go to the station. 


You just tell me your num—— 

The sentence was cut short by a 
sudden attack on the policeman 
from behind. At the sound of the 
whistle, a band of youths, flown 
with insolenceand brandy-and-soda, 
ready for any devilry, had sallied 
from the Criterion, and the fore- 
most of them, taking in the situa- 
tion at a glance, precipitated him- 
self upon the policeman with such 
force as to send that officer sprawl- 
ing across the pavement. The fat 
man’s coat was nearly torn off his 
back; but he was free, and he had 
disappeared into the Criterion, and 
his rescuers were pressing after 
him, when the irate policeman, 
amidst the laughter of the crowd, 
recoverd his footing. Tohis dying 
day the fat man will tell the story. 

Half-a-dozen members of the force 
were now on the spot, and they re- 
solved to clear the Criterion, prep- 
aratory to clearing the street. They 
Saw that the crowd was getting un- 
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manageable. They pushed their way 
in for this purpose; but the drink- 
ing-saloon was crowded, and the 
revellers were not willing to quit. 
After a few minutes had been spent 
in fruitless efforts at persuation, it 
became apparent that force must 
be used. The lights were turned 
down; the policemen shouted, 
‘Clear outall!’’ and four of them, 
linked arm in arm, pushed forward 
with all their might from the fur- 
ther end. Presently some ruffian, 
finding himself carried away with 
his glass in his hand, hurled it in 
the direction of the police; others 
followed his example; and the ex- 
asperated policemen handled the 
nearest very roughly. Pell-mell 
the struggling, shouting, swearing 
throng was pushed into the street, 
not without much smashing of 
glass and tearing of clothes, and 
wounds and bruises not a few. It 
was an edifying spectacle for a 
Christian country. 

The blood of the guardians of 
order was now up, and the excite- 
ment of the crowd outside was also 
turned into an angry vein by this 
incident. It is no wonder. that the 
police bear a good deal before re- 
sorting to the extreme measure of 
clearing the streets by force. By 
some foolish persons, who often 
make themselves heard in the news- 
papers, they are supposed to enjoy 
the operation, as a soldier enjoys 
fighting, and to be glad of an ex- 
cuse for it. That they enjoy it 
much is not likely. In a large 
miscellaneous body of men there 
must be a certain proportion of 
short tempers and born tyrants 
and bullies; and the most placid 
of men, after patiently enduring 
for some hours the tricks of the 
idiotic and sometimes malicious 
rowdies of a big crowd, may pos- 
sibly not be averse to putting out 
his strength in revenge when the 
close of the time for forbearance 
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has been officially notified. But 
the violence of the police on these 
occasions is, as a rule, much ex- 
aggerated, and sufficient allowance 
is not made for the difficulties of 
their position. The clearing of the 
streets is not an easy matter, when 
every man thinks he has an inde- 
feasible right to be there, and to 
take his own time in moving on, 
and one in every ten is angrily dis- 
posed to stop and argue the point. 
Now, to argue with one man while 
another is trying over his shoulder 
to hit you with a stick, and a third 
from under his elbow is butting 
you in the stomach, and the air all 
round is vibrating with tumultuous 
sounds, is a trying responsibility. 
The situation is not conducive to 
that good temper which ought to 
prevail in every verbal dispute. 
Can we wonder that the argument 
often adopted is a violent shove? 
It is almost the only argument 
possible in the circumstances. A 
man who expects more considera- 
tion should make his way out of 
such a crowd as quickly as possible, 
if by any chance he finds himself 
there. 

This was what our two prudent 
wayfarers did. But some who, like 


them, had gone out of curiosity,, 
were not so prudent, and filled the 
newpapers for days afterwards 
with accounts of the brutality of 
the police. One man, who had. 
chambers in Regent Street, was. 


seized by the collar when stand-. 


ing at his own door, and thrown 
violently down on the pavement. 
Another, turning round to expos-, 


tulate with his stick in his hand,, 
had his cheek laid open bya _ po-, 


liceman’s baton. A third got a; 
black eye from a policeman’s fist, 
and the only offence of which he 
was conscious was turning to ex- 


plain that he was retreating as fast. 


as the crowd in front would let 
him. These, and many other cases 
of individual hardship, were laid, 
indignantly before the public. But 
less was said about the blows and 


kicks and bites received by the un-- 


fortunate constables, when form- 
ing a cordon across the street, they 
drove the crowd before them, and 
gradually restored order and quiet. 
The men who were in it are not 
likely soon to forget that Saturday 
night and Sunday morning. One 
may safely believe that the police 


do not enjoy much the process of 


clearing the streets. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Slagsalve-on-Sea is the creation 
of Norport. It was deliberately 
manufactured on sheltered breezy 
uplands as a watering-place. As 
Norport is unique among English 
towns for the rapidity of its growth, 
so, probably, there is no English’ 
watering-place that has been made 
so quickly as Slagsalve, made from 
the very foundation as a watering- 
place, made out of absolutely no- 
thing. There was not one house 
on the present site of Slagsalve, 
when the same confident enterprise 
that had, in a very few years, made 


a large town out of a mean hamlet, 
resolved that a place must be built 
near at hand, where the busy manu- 
facturers might take the air, and 
fixed upon this situation as the 


best suited for the purpose. Forth-} 
with the land was bought, sump-)) 


tuous hotels and lodging-houses, 
erected to attract visitors, and 
pleasure-grounds laid out in @ 
beautiful ravine beneath the new 
town. Admirable judgment was 
shown in the choice of the site. 
There is not a finer watering- 


place in the kingdom than Slag-. 
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salve. The houses are built on 
the crest of a range of lofty cliffs, 
overlooking a sheltered bay, and 
command a magnificent sea view. 
They stand high and yet they 
are sheltered from the stormy 
south-east winds of early summer 
by a still loftier range of cliffs, the 
far-seen Stagcliffe, so familiar to 
the sailors on our eastern coasts. 
Between this and Slagsalve lies the 
deep ravine where the pleasure- 
grounds are; and looking out from 
the windows of your hotel on the 
sheer precipice that terminates the 
level table-land, you are struck, with- 
out the suggestion of the guide-book, 
by the resemblance of the stern 
profile to the features of a colossal 
warrior. Stagcliffe, of course, has 
alegend. Once on a time a stag 


was chased from the wooded glens 
and hills in the interior out upon 
the table-land, and plunged over 
the cliff, followed in frenzy by 
dogs, horses, and riders—tumbling 


in wild confusion down a sheer 
drop of more than three hundred 
feet. 

Long before Slagsalve was built, 
this sheltered bay was anoted haunt 
of smugglers. There are still a few 
sailors’ houses lying cosily against 
the seaward face of a small ‘‘ nab”’ 
at the mouth of a ravine, and a 
preventive station on the cliff 
above to keep alive the memory of 
their former employment. The old- 
est inhabitant of the neighbouring 
county remembers seeing two boats 
lying high and dry upon the beach, 
and their crews carousing in open 
daylight on the top of the ‘‘nab”’ 
after a successful landing of spoil. 
This was before the building of the 
coast-guard station, and before in- 
forming-money had broken the 
neck of smuggling. In the houses 
where the desperate smugglers 
lived at ease, tea and hot water 
are now sold to the pleasure-seek- 
ing visitor, and three lifeboats, 
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with the grim adjunct of a mortu- 
ary, attest the zeal of the changed 
population for the saving of life, . 
as well as the dangers of the rock- 
bound coast when the wind blows 
in winter from the north-east. 

But there was no trace of danger 
when Count Ramassy arrived at 
Slagsalve on the evening of Satur- 
day the 1st of August, and looked 
from the window of his bedroom 
in the great hotel down on the 
sands and sea beneath, and out 
on the grim profile of the beetle- 
browed warrior. Sea and sky were 
blended in a violet coloured haze, 
and the shallow waves rolled softly 
up the sands like films of molten 
metal. Girls in bright-coloured 
cotton dresses were strolling on the 
hard sand, and barelegged boys wa- 
ded in the shallow water, giving 
pleased gratuitous assistance to the 
hirers of pleasure-boats, who were 
dragging them up on wheels for the 
night. Seen from such a height, 
the human creatures looked like 
emmets moving on the strip of 
sand between the huge dun cliffs 
and the limitless, restless, snaky- 
coloured sea. It was a scene to. 
fascinate any man, however pre- 
occupied, and the Count started for 
a few minutes in rapt astonish- 
ment. 

Let us not be ungrateful to the 
railways, to which we owe the 
possibility of such surprises. We 
lose much in the way of scenery 
when we don’t travel by stage- 
coach, but occasionally we gain a 
little. If you travelled to Slag- 
salve by coach, you would lose half 
the impressiveness of the spectacle 
that confronts you in your first 
look from the windows of the 
houses on the cliff. You would 
lose its unexpectedness ; you would 
be prepared for it gradually as you 
approached. As it is, there is no 
preparation, but the preparation of 
contrast. Whether the projectors 

D 
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of the watering-place deliberately 
calculated all this, history does not 
record ; but if they had taken the 
advice of a first-class theatrical 
manager, they could not have ar- 
ranged it better. Till you reach 
Slagsalve, after passing through the 
stifling smoke of the furnaces of 
Norport, there is nothing to sug- 
gest the solace that is in store for 
you. If you have heard great 
things about it as a health resort, 
your first impression, as you are 
whirled into the town past piles 
of monotonous raw new buildings, 
is one of profound disappointment. 
You think bitterly of the enthusi- 
astic description in the guide-book, 
if you are given to studying such 
productions before trying a new 
place. ‘‘ So this,’’ you say to your- 
self, ‘‘is the North of England 
manufacturer’s idea of recreation.” 
And if you are a person of culture, 
and mutter to yourself Mr Matthew 
Arnold’s last bitter saying about 
the English middle class, and re- 
solve as you step out on the plat- 
form to return by the next train, 
brave the smoke of the furnaces 
again, and seek some other place 
to clear your lungs of the pesti- 
lent stuff. You look about you, 
and you see nothing to alter this 
determination. You see nothing 
but the ugly backs of great piles 
of buildings on the one side, and 
on the other, the frontage of a 
street of shops equally destitute of 
beauty. You follow your luggage 
along a narrow passage continu- 
ous with the platform, at the fur- 
ther end of which you see the 
name of the hotel in very large 
letters. The interior itself is spa- 
cious and well-lighted ; well-finish- 
ed substantial oak wood-work, and 
pillars and pilasters of coloured 
stone, give quite a palatial air to 
the staircases and corridors: but 
this was not what you came for, 
and you mount to your bedroom 


with a feeling that your coming 
to Slagsalve was a mistake. But 
a look from your window, if you 
are fortunate enough to get a room 
in the front, changes all this. Your 
good opinion of the English middle 
class and its railway enterprise is 
restored. There is wind enough 
on the table-land opposite you, and 
fresh air enough by the sea down 
below, to clear your stuffed lungs 
of the smoke of twenty Norports, 
and the new town lies behind you 
out of sight. 

Count Ramassy looked out more 
than once in the course of his hur- 
ried toilet, although he was in a 
fever of impatience. The Quick- 
sets had arrived by an earlier train, 
some three hours before him. He 
had ascertained this as he came in. 
One might suppose that this ad- 
venturer, this intriguer, who was 
bent upon trapping an innocent 
girl into a marriage with him, was 
busy now coldly and warily laying 
his plans. But it was notso. He 
was only eager to see her. He 
could think only of the delight of 
being near her, and wonder how 
she would receive him, fluctuating 
between hopes and fears, like the 
most simple-minded young Romeo. 
He had no plans beyond a fixed 
resolve to seize the first oppor- 
tunity of telling how much he 
loved her. How was he to get 
this opportunity? That he must 
leave to chance; but the sooner he 
could see her and her father, the 
more numerous his chances would 
be, and he was all eagerness to go 
in search of them. 

Even lovers must eat, and the 
Count had been travelling since 
mid-day. But his lover-like impa- 
tience induced him to reject the 
waiter’s sketch of an_ elaborate 
meal, which would take some time 
in preparation. He contented him- 
self with cold meat, which was 
ready, and as he ate he interrogated 
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the waiter. A gentleman and a 
young lady who had arrived that 
afternoon, and who answered to 
the description of Mr Quickset and 
his daughter, had dined at the 
table @héte at six, and afterwards 
gone out. Where did people gen- 
erally go at Slagsalve ? 

The waiter, a dark broad-browed 
man, with a German accent and an 
aspect of habitual benevolence and 
simplicity, smiled at this question, 
as if Slagsalve were the Garden of 
Eden. There were many places to 
goto. Some people preferred the 
gardens ; some preferred the pier ; 
and some preferred to walk on the 
sands. There was a band one night 
in the gardens, and the other night 
on the pier. Where did it play 
to-night? He did not know, but 
he could find out. Yes; it was on 
the pier. Was it a good band? 
He was no judge, but he smiled 
significantly, as if he had heard 
better. 

The Count strolled out into the 
gardens. The crowd was likely to 
go after the band, and the Quick- 
sets were not likely to go with the 
crowd. This was his first calcula- 
tion, and he was confirmed in it 
when he entered the gardens and 
found them deserted. The place 
was so still that he could hear the 
streamlet far away down at the 
bottom of the ravine, whence a 
thin mist began to rise in the dusk. 
The stillness was such a contrast 
to the bustle he had left that it 
almost frightened him. Was he 
wrong after all? Had Miss Quick- 
set taken her father to hear the 
band? And if he remained to look 
for them there, should he keep to 
the high level or take one of the 
paths that led obliquely down the 
steep slopes? He decided to try 
the high level first, but not a soul 
did he meet as he walked on with 
hurried uncertain pace, sometimes 
almost hesitating to proceed. When 


he paused he heard the streamlet, 
but otherwise there was no sound 
to break the silence save the crunch- 
ing of his own feet on the gravel, 
and the walk he followed was ren- 
dered still gloomier in the gather- 
ing dusk by overhanging boughs of 
oak and hazel. The loneliness be- 
came most oppressive. He began 
to think of fearful things lurking 
in the thick underwood, in the 
windings of the walk, in the gloom 
of carefully shaded nooks and re- 
cesses. It required an effort to 
proceed. He could not. shake 
these fancies off. They grew upon 
him, threatened to take full pos- 
session of him, made his limbs feel 
shaky and his blood run cold. He 
had made up his mind to turn, 
when he caught sight on a pro- 
jecting eminence towards which 
his path led, of a columned shelter, 
standing out against the sky like 
a portion of a temple. He decided 
to go so far, and then retrace his 
steps. His heart leapt when he 
reached the front of it, and saw 
that there were two figures seated in 
the recess. The presence of human 
beings gave instantaneous relief. 
His nerves regained their steadi- 
ness. Anything human, even if 
it were a garotter, was better than 
the ghostly shapes of dread with 
which his fancy had been sur- 
rounding him. But these figures 
might be the ‘friends of whom he 
was in search. A conviction that 
they were so asserted itself in his 
troubled mind. It was too dark 
for him to make them out, but as 
he judged that they could distin- 
guish him where he stood in the 
open, he placed himself as much in 
the light as he could, and presently 
had the satisfaction of hearing the 
voice of Mr Quickset pronounce his 
name. 

‘¢T thought I should find you 
here,’’ he said, as he hastened to 
shake hands. 
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“(It is quite a chance, however, 
that you do find us here, for I 
wanted papa to take me to the 
pier to lear the band; only he 
said he was too tired to listen to 
bad music.” 

«* One of us, you see, has no love 
for solitude and repose,’’ said her 
father, ‘‘and that one generally 
has her own way; so that nine 
times out of ten you would be 
right to follow the band, bad music 
with certain young persons being 
better than none.”’ 

«‘It’s not merely the music, 
papa, but the people. _I never tire 
of looking at the people, and won- 
dering where they have come from.”’ 

‘« A trulyintellectual occupation,”’ 
said her father, ‘‘and with this 
great advantage as an exercise, 
that you may draw any conclusion 
-you please. One thing, however, 
you may be sure of, that not many 
of them come ‘from haunts of coot 
and hern.’”’ 

‘¢Haunts of furnace and soot, 
more likely.”’ 

‘*Not much trace of that in 
their clothes. Now if I were you, 
I should be more inclined to 
wonder where their clothes come 
from, and how the grubs contrive 
to keep their wings clean for this 
butterfly stage of their existence.”’ 

Father and daughter went on 
for a little, catching at one an- 
other’s words and ideas in that 
pleasant domestic vein in which 
a little wit is made to go a long 
way by a mutual disposition to be 
pleased with small profits if the 
returns are quick. It is not easy 
for a stranger to catch the tone of 
such a family game, in which each 
player depends for his power of 
pleasing less upon his wit than 
upon certain familiar tricks of 
phrase and voice, which do not 
carry the same meaning to an 
outsider as to the initiated. To 
Mr Quickset his daughter’s fresh 
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girlish laugh was the most delight- 
ful stimulus and reward; and at 
his least quip, that spontaneous 
laugh was ever ready. The Count 
was content to listen. and drink it 
in ; he had too much tact to inter- 
fere in a playful game of words 
that had so pleasant an accom- 
paniment. Not till the game 
showed signs of flagging did he 
venture to speak, and then in a 
matter-of-fact way. 

**Is it the case that most of the 
people who come here’ come from 
the neighbouring manufacturing 
towns ?”’ 

‘* Most of them, I should think,” 
replied Quickset. ‘‘ The place was 
made for them.” 

‘*T should have thought it was 
good enough to have attracted 
others. The air is superb, and 
the view from the hotel is  sur- 
prisingly fine. I don’t think I 
ever have been more impressed 
by anything.” 

‘*] like it very much myself, 
as I told you. But you should 
walk out on to Stagcliffe over 
there to-morrow, if you wish to 
see the best that the place has to 
show in the way of scenery.” 

In his heart the Count caught 
eagerly at this suggestion, and _be- 
gan to speculate whether it would 
be possible to get Miss Quickset to 
accompany. him alone. The very 
idea elated him, but he only said— 

‘‘ This glen, now, I could wish 
to see nothing more restful. How 
peaceful it is, how beautiful !”’ 

‘¢Ves,’’ said Quickset; ‘‘ to sit 
here, ‘with thick wood all round 
you, and inhale the scent that 
comes up from the leafy depths 
below, you would not think there 
was slag or smoke within a hun- 
dred miles.”’ 

‘*T wonder they don’t come here, 
instead of parading in crowds on 
the pier to stare at one another 
and listen to trashy music.”’ 
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«¢Oh, 7 can understand that,” 
said Miss Quickset. ‘‘ This place 
is all very well in the sunlight, 
and I daresay it would look very 
well at night if it were illuminated 
with Chinese lanterns. But there 
is something uncanny about it in 
the twilight. You feel half under- 
ground ; it is so deep down, and 
it sinks so suddenly. I like to 
keep near the top. When you 
look up from below there you feel 
as if the rift might come together 
again, or perhaps open out wider 
and let you drop into the depths 
of the earth.” 

‘¢What a horrible fancy!’’ said 
the Count with a smile. 

‘¢You are rather out in your 
geology, however, my child,’’ said 
her father. ‘‘ This ravine is not 
a crack in the crust of the earth, 
but a hollow worn in the soft clay 
in the course of ages by that little 
streamlet we hear down there.”’ 

*¢ Anyhow, it is a lonely gloomy 
place at this hour of the evening. 
‘Better dwell in the midst of 
alarms’—even the alarms of the 
band on the pier. 

‘¢ Vet to some minds,’’ said the 
Count, in a solemn tone, ‘‘there is 
balm, there is healing, in this lone- 
liness. I trust Miss Quickset will 
never know what it is to long for 
such a retreat.’’ 

Now, if Mr Quickset and his 
daughter had known all that we 
know about the Count, they would 
have laughed at this audacious 
piece of mock-solemn sentiment. 
They might even have detected 
the ring of hollow imposture in the 
speaker’s voice. But if they had 
known what we know, they would 
never have been sitting with him 
in a lonely place in that twilight 
which predisposes to solemn reflec- 
tions. As it was, and believing as 
they did that the young Austrian 
noble was prematurely acquainted 
with sorrow, they were rather 


touched by the turn he had given 
to the light conversation ; and after 
a short silence, both of them rose, 
and both tried to shake off the 
gloomy impression. 

‘‘I_ know I should very soon 
long to get out of it,’’ she said. 
‘« And we had better get out of it 
now as fast as we can, or the gates 
will be locked on us.’’ 

‘*There was a hermitage near 
here once, I believe,’’ said Quick- 
set, as they walked back, ‘‘a cell 
belonging to the great monastery 
of Whitby. On such a night as 
this one can realise the truth of 
what the old chronicler says about 
it, that ‘a more abstracted spot in 
nature could not be found if a man 
chose to hide himself from men.’ ’” 

‘* Bother your historical reflec- 
tions, papa! You got that from 
the guide-book, you know.”’ 

‘¢And why not from the guide- 
book, minx?’’ said her father, tak- 
ing her by the ear. ‘*What were 
guide- books made for if not to 
suggest reflections to barren oe 
fogies like me ?”’ 

‘*But why should men chidder 
to hide themselves from men, ‘un- 
less they are criminals? And 
what is the good of going back to 
hermitages when all Slagsalve is 
eager to have a casino down in the 
hollow, where the band may play 
when it rains?’ 

‘¢ Always the band. I knew I 
should suffer for not going with 
you to hear that execrable band. 
When a wilful women does not 
get her own way, the man who 
takes her his way has to pay 
for it.”’ 

‘¢I don’t believe you would care 
to live in a hermitage yourself. I 
believe you would enjoy the light 
and the music and the lively hum 
of a casino as much as the most 
frivolous Slagsalvian.”’ 

‘<7 am not aware,’’ answered the 
Professor, ‘‘ that I have ever been 
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heard to express a liking for a 
monastic life. But it was probably 
not so dull as we are apt to sup» 
pose. I don’t know where the old 
hermitage here was——’’ 

‘I know,”’ broke in his daughter. 
‘‘It must have been down there 
by the rocks near the mineral well, 
where the sun can hardly reach in 
winter.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps. But cells so called 
were sometimes built in pleasanter 
spots. And I daresay the hermit 
or hermits were often very genial 
fellows, and were often on the out- 
look of an evening for passing 
brothers, and invited them in and 
gave them of their best. What a 
joy it must have been as the sun 
went down to see two or three 
brothers from Whitby in the dis- 
tance, when you had not seen a 
human face for weeks! The bum- 
pers that would be quaffed, the 
tales that would be told, the 
catches that would be sung. Yes; 
I think I should have liked to 
be one of such a party just for 
once.”’ 

Miss Quickset was delighted 
with this picture and this proof of 
her scientific father’s interest in 
humanity. ‘‘Yes,’’ she echoed; 
‘‘can’t you fancy the old hermit 
walking out as far as Stagcliffe, 
and straining his eyes along the 
coast, longing for good company ? 
I must find out exactly where the 
hermitage stood.”’ 

The Count’s whole care during 
this conversation was to walk so 
that he might see as much as pos- 
sible of the bright eyes that the 
girl turned to her father, and 
catch them as often as he could 
to express his sympathy by silent 
looks. Such light as still remained 
was in their faces as they walked 
back, reflected up from the gleam- 
ing sea. Large and lustrous eyes 
look larger and still more lustrous 
in such a light. Grace Quickset’s 


eyes were fine and full of life, and 
the young man forgot everything 
in the delight of watching for their 
flashing splendour. She was not 
in the least a flirt—not more so, at 
any rate, than any other young 
girl; but it was only natural that 
she should now and then, in her 
animated conversation with her 
father, give a kindly look to a man 
who attended to her with such re- 
spectful, almost wistful interest. 
Every such look made him hunger 
for more. Only now and then a 
despondent remorseful pang struck 
across him. He was full of good 
resolutions. Were they practica- 
ble? Were they possible? How 
glorious and beautiful seemed the 
life with her which his eager 
quickened fancy rushed forward to 
anticipate! It must be possible. 
But how was he to get down from 
his pinnacle of imposture? Even 
if he should get all the wealth that 
he dreamt of ? Would that suffice? 
Would not everybody turn away 
from a cheat? And she? He 
could not bear to think of it. He 
caught another look from her lus- 
trous eyes, and shut and locked 
and bolted the doors on himself in 
his fool’s paradise. 

Suddenly the Professor, who was 
walking with his face turned up to 
the sky where there was a clear 
blue space above the bank of mist 
on the sea, halted and said quietly, 
‘¢ There is your comet at last.” 

‘¢ Where ?”’ cried his daughter, 
eagerly. 

The Professor indicated the spot, 
Grace seizing his arm, and looking 
along his forefinger till she found 
it. The Count gave a profound 
spasmodic sigh, which suited his 
melancholy character, but was 
really due to the sudden reflection 
that on this comet depended his 
fate. 

For the rest of the evening he 
was possessed by a feverish impa- 
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tience to know how the world 
would take the apparition in the 
heavens. Would anything come of 
the article in the ‘Sphinx’? Had 
it attracted any notice in the even- 
ing papers? Would the stocks 
fall? These prosaic questions dis- 
turbed even his delight in being 
near Grace Quickset. At times 
this delight was wilder and more 
intoxicating, and he clung to it as 
toa thing of which the existence 
must be brief. But at intervals a 
restless desire to be off and make 
inquiries, a burning passion to 
know the future, became almost 
intolerable. It was, on the whole, a 
relief to him when the Quicksets re- 
tired to their room, and he was left 
to his own devices and reflections. 
He at once set about inquiring 
in the hotel for the evening papers. 
But quick as trains run nowadays, 
they do not altogether annihilate 
space ; and he soon discovered, what 
might have occurred to him at 
once if he had been less preoccu- 
pied, that the London evening 
papers could not reach Slagsalve 
till the following day. Was there 
any local evening paper? Not any 
published in Slagsalve itself. Of 
course he might have known this, 
if he had thought of the size of the 
town; but a Londoner, accustomed 
to many papers and frequent edi- 
tions as a necessity of life, is apt 
to forget such things when he finds 
himself in the country. All that 
the waiter could produce for the 
eagar news-hunter was an after- 
noon paper from Norport. There, 
sure enough, he found a paragraph 
about the comet, and a quotation 
from the ‘Sphinx’ article, but 
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nothing to indicate what he wished 
to know—how the news had been 
received by the public. That the 
article should have been noticed 
was, however, so far good ; and with 
this morsel of satisfaction he retired 
to his bedroom. ' 

He was somewhat despondently 
laying his plans for the next day 
as he turned up the gas; but pre- 
occupied as he was, he could not 
avoid reading the legend posted on 
the wall just where the light fell 
most strongly. He had not ob- 
served it in the daylight, when 
his attention was absorbed in the 
prospect from the window. He 
read it at first mechanically, and 
then with a start he suddenly 
realised the meaning: ‘‘ Boast not 
thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring 
forth.’’ There it stared at him 
from the wall and for a moment 
he could not have regarded it with 
a stronger superstitious horror if 
a finger had written it on the wall 
before his eyes. The next moment 
he recovered himself, and angrily 
put out his hand to tear the placard 
down. Then getting still more 
angry, he went to ring the bell and 
order its immediate removal. But 
before he had pressed the button, 
he thought better of it, laughed at 
himself, scoffed at the pious pro- 
prietor, and got into bed—to lie 
long awake over the thorny pro- 
blem how to divest himself of his 
false feathers without forfeiting 
the respect of Grace Quickset ; and 
when he slept, to dream of wander- 
ing in deep, dark ravines, and see 
wild beast rushing at him out of 
gloomy thickets. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Stagcliffe was half veiled in mist 
when the Count looked out next 
morning, after a sleep that was not 


refreshing. The huge precipice 
looked nearer, and vaster, and more 
tremendous; but he was not in a 
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mood to enjoy the majesty of the 
scene. The mist, to which it owed 
an addition of grandeur, robbed 
him of all heart for the spectacle 
by suggesting a closely personal 
question—Would it rain? If it 
rained, there was no quiet walk 
for him with Miss Quickset—no 
quiet confidential walk, in which 
he might subtly capture her affec- 
tions, and make his will hers. He 
felt that even if she were willing 
to venture out, his spirit was too 
feeble to rise above the discomfort 
of moist skies, wet grass, miry 
roads, and dripping trees. Only a 
madman could make love in such 
conditions, without a long previous 
process of leading up. There 
would be a dangerous ferocity in 
his wooing—a distempered violence, 
certainly dangerous, and probably 
fatal in the circumstances. 

So much did the weather dis- 
concert the adventurer, so much 
was he out of temper, that he 
hardly had heart and patience 
enough to lay plans for his difficult 
enterprise. What was the good of 
laying plans which he might never 
get an opportunity of putting into 
effect? He began to ponder in- 
stead On every look he had drawn 
from her, on the tones of her 
voice when she spoke to him, on 
the tender pressure of her hand, 
—to reckon up the sum of these 
things, and ask himself what it 
signified. A man may easily per- 
suade himself that any girl to whom 
he has paid ardent attentions is in 
love with him. The Count said 
this to himself; and yet there must 
have been something encouraging 
in his reminiscences, for as he 
thought of Grace Quickset his 
fancy became more glowing and 
hopeful, and he saw signs of clear- 
ing up in the sky. 

One thing he decided upon as a 
fixed principle,—there must be no 
sportive sallies in his wooing. It 


was the girl’s imagination that he 
must appeal to, and he could afford 
to run no risk of destroying the 
serious effect that he intended to 
produce. Therein he showed the 
instinctive tact of an actor who 
knows exactly the measure of his 
powers. There is nothing more 
effective on the stage than sudden 
changes of mood, quick, unexpected 
transitions from gloom to gaiety. 
But there is nothing so difficult to 
manage successfully in a serious 
character. Let there be the slight- 
est falseness of tone, and tragedy 
is converted into burlesque. A 
prudent actor, if he is not quite sure 
of his command over the right note 
and gesture, keeps the serious char- 
acter serious throughout, and faces 
the charge of monotony rather 
than the ignominy of utter and 
ridiculous failure. Now Count 
Ramassy, a/iay Tom Brockley, had 
great natural gifts as an actor, 
otherwise he would never have suc- 
ceeded as he did; and he had an 
instinctive sense of what was easy 
and what was difficult in the his- 
trionic art. He knew that he 
might appear dull to a sprightly 
girl like Grace Quickset if he harped 
persistently on the string of sad phil- 
anthropic earnestness; but on the 
other hand he judged that she was 
a woman of sensibility and imagi- 
nation, and would quickly detect 
anything coming from him_ that 
savoured of the ordinary man of the 
world. It would mar the harmony 
of the picture of the philanthropic 
hero with which he meant to im- 
press and subdue. Most wooers, 
if one may venture on a general 
reflection, have some ideal up to 
which they consciously or uncon- 
sciously try to act in the pursuit of 
the object of their affections. But 
the Count was a bolder artist than 
most, and more unscrupulous than 
many. 

Details he left to chance. He 
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thought he could trust his dexterity 
to improve, in the preacher’s sense, 
any incident that occurred in the 
course of the walk; and he was now 
quite hopeful that the walk would 
take place. He cast a confident 
cheerful glance over the landscape, 
as a general might survey the field 
of imminent battle. It suggested 
nothing to him, but that did not 
damp his hopes. ‘Caution and 
courage! ’’ he said to himself, as he 
opened the door of his room quite 
gaily togodown. But then, owing 
perhaps to the mere change of 
scene, a revulsion came over his 
purpose. 

‘‘Why should I go chasing this 
girl?” hesaid. ‘It is a halluci- 
nation, a fixed idea. Why tie my- 
self down? Why be such a fool? 
Why not pocket whatever I can 
make out of this comet specula- 
tion, go back to Vienna, and re- 
turn to England under my own 
name whenever it suits me? No- 
body would recognise Count Ra- 
massy in plain Tom Brockley two 
years hence, even if I should meet 
the same people. I have only to 
alter the cut of my hair and shave, 
and the thing is done. They 
could only be struck with a re- 
semblance. Well, if the worst 
comes to the worst, I can do this.”’ 

So the reflection passed off with 
no other effect than to steady the 
adventurer’s nerves for his enter- 
prise, by giving it a less desperate 
complexion. 

The Quicksets had not come 
down when he took his seat at one 
of the breakfast-tables. Presently 
he overheard some remarks among 
his neighbours, which helped to 
raise his spirits. ‘Though we do 
not in the country get the London 
afternoon papers on the evening of 
their publication, news has many 
ways of travelling quickly in these 
days of express trains. A man 
was breakfasting there, who had 


travelled down from London by 
the night mail. He had heard the 
clamour of the newsboys on Satur- 
day afternoon about the imminent 
destruction of the world, and he 
was full of the subject. It tickled 
him immensely, this idea that the 
world was coming to an end. 

‘“‘Did you see this terrible 
comet here last night?’’ he asked 
his neighbour, as he breakfasted 
with the vigour of a healthy man 
whom a night’s travelling rather 
excites than fatigues. ‘‘ They 
were making such a row about it 
in the streets in town yesterday 
afternoon. I was too sleepy to 
look out for it much as I came 
down. I did look out once and 
thought I saw it, but it turned out 
to be only the reflection of the 
lamp in the window.’’ And he 
laughed heartily at this as at a 
capital joke, and asked the waiter 
to give hima chop. ‘If the world 
is coming to an end, we needn’t 
starve ourselves in the meantime, 
eh?” And he laughed heartily 
again. 

The Count did not like this 
levity, but he was pleased to know 
that marked attention had been 
called to the comet. ‘Give it 
time,”” he said mentally to the 
hearty traveller—‘‘ give it time, my 
eupeptic buffoon, and you may 
change your tune.” 

The sun was beginning to 
struggle through the mist, when 
the Quicksets entered. Miss 
Quickset preferred breakfasting 
in the public room. ‘There was 
no fun in travelling, she said, if 
you had your meals by yourselves, 
just as if you were at home. 

This eagerness to see everthing 
that was to be seen, greatly as- 
sisted the Count in his project of 
a walk with her along the cliffs. 
The Professor intended to spend 
the morning over his lecture, and 
was rather glad to have her off his 
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hands. So they started together, 
she and the Count, at eleven, to 
be back at latest by half-past one. 

The historian can give but a 
very general idea of the arts by 
which the adventurer sought to 
weave a spell over the girl’s heart 
and imagination. His task, of 
course, would have been much 
more difficult if it had been all 
acting. But he had the advantage 
of being really in love—in love 
as only a desperate man can be. 
Thus the passionate tenderness 
that declared itself in his voice 
and eyes, and was infinitely more 
powerful in his favour than his 
formal philandering, was truly un- 
feigned: if it seemed to pervade 
his looks and his tones, in spite of 
a resolute self-control, the seeming 
was indeed nothing more than the 
reality. The humble respect of 
his bearing was no mock respect. 
He really felt it. And in her 
presence he felt himself capable 
of all the noble aspirations that 
the Count expressed for the ad- 
vancement of human brotherhood. 
‘There was an undercurrent of sad- 
ness in his mind, and resentment 
against Destiny because he was not 
the nobleman that he pretended 
to be, and destitute in reality of 
the means of achieving the great 
designs that he had conceived. If 
only he had been Count Ramassy, 
with all the external advantages 
that he had ascribed to that indi- 
vidual, what might he not have 
done! 

The deep ravine lay between 
them and Stagcliffe, and to reach 
that eminence they had to descend 
to the sea-level and climb up on 
the other side. Out of this little 
circumstance the Count got his 
first opportunity of broaching se- 
rious topics. The descent to the 
beach was steep, steeper than the 
roof of a house, and the provident 
founders and builders of Slagsalve 


had set up a hydraulic tram by 
means of which the weaker visitors 
might go up and down the cliff 
and avoid the fatigue of the long 
winding road. The Professor had 
told them of this as they set out, 
and advised them to use the tram, 
as they would have climbing and 
walking enough before they got 
back. Accordingly they had asked 
one of the servants at the door the 
way to the tram, but the man had 
grinned and told them it did not 
run on Sunday mornings. 

‘‘We are evidently expected to 
go to church,”’ said the Count. 
‘«Shall we go?”’ 

‘*Not unless you particularly 
wish it.”’ 

‘*T don’t like breaking through 
established observances. One ought 
to.conform, perhaps, even if one 
does not entirely believe. But on 
such a day as this, and with nat- 
ural scenery so grand * 

‘*T quite agree with you,’’ she 
said, and they walked on. 

‘«Calvinistic religion has a good 
side, as all religions have,’’ he 
moralised ; ‘‘ but I wish the stern- 
ness and gloom of its view of life 
could be softened. They are Cal- 
vinists here, I presume? I am 
not very sure about the geograph- 
ical distribution of the sects.”’ 

‘*I think I heard papa say that 
Slagsalve was built by Quakers, 
and I shall have something to say 
to him about his forgetting the 
fact and making us disgrace our- 
selves by asking for the tram.” 

‘‘Even if the tram had been in 
operation,”” said the Count, ‘I 
doubt whether I should have ven- 
tured to go in it after the warning 
text exhibited in my room. These 
good people seem to take a delight 
in frightening you at every turn. 
I suppose their visitors can’t object 
to it, or they would not do it ; but 
does it not strike you as strange 
that a man coming for a holiday 
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to the sea-side, out of sorts prob- 
ably, should be reminded not to 
éboast himself of to-morrow’? He 
is probably already sufficiently im- 
pressed with the uncertainty of 
life.” 

‘‘The text put up for my benefit 
is still more alarming. ‘It is ap- 
pointed unto all men once to die.’ 
That, now, is a pleasant greeting 
for an invalid.”’ 

“‘] daresay they mean nothing 
by it except to impress visitors 
with the respectability of the 
house. But what a use to put 
religion to! Even if they wish 
to startle people into good behav- 
iour, they defeat their own pur- 
pose by making dreadful things so 
familiar.”’ 

“The sea does not seem so 
dreadful to-day,’’ she said, chang- 
ing the subject. ‘*How smooth 
and beautiful it is! What a pity 
we can’t have a sail!” 

There was no boat to be had, 


however, so they climbed up the 
cliff and made their way to Stag- 
cliffe point, where they sat down 
to rest themselves and enjoy the 


scene and the sea-breeze. They 
could now look down on Slagsalve, 
and marvel how small its big 
houses looked on their perch above 
the huge sea-wall. The town stood 
facing them at a distance of a mile, 
its houses ranged like a battalion 
of soldiers on the level ground 
above the opposite cliff, the front 
rank lining the edge. They looked 
down on this regularly drilled army 
of houses, and over it to the great 
misty plain beyond, which extend- 
ed from a wooded range of hills on 
the left far out to sea on the right, 
the coast-line curving out from 
Slagsalve and running so far that 
in the hazy weather it seemed to 
lose itself in the outlines of, great 
banks of cloud. Miles away be- 
yond this low promontory, still 
looking over Slagsalve, they could 
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see the light flashing on an inland- 
reaching arm of the sea. The 
yellow gleam of this distant water 
was in curious contrast to the 
silvery sheen of the sea in the bay 
off the town. 

The misty background made 
Slagsalve look almost picturesque, 
it was so clearly defined and minia- 
ture-looking in the vast expanse of 
land and sea visible on all sides of 
it. They remarked this; but it 
was when they turned away from 
the land on their left, and looked 
from the great height on which 
they sat over the sea, that they 
found the most attractive spec- 
tacle. 

‘“‘T wonder,” she said, ‘‘why 
one never tires of looking at the 
sea. It seems so stupid to keep 
staring at a great tumbling waste 
of water, and yet I could sit and 
stare for hours. I wonder what 
it is. Is it the monotony of it 
that stupefies one’s senses, or is it 
the little changes constantly pass- 
ing over the huge regular surface 
that just keep one from going to 
sleep?’’ 

The Count’s first impulse was to 
say that he was not philosopher 
enough to explain this deep prob- 
lem, but that for himself he could 
sit for ever with his present com 
panion in the face of any scenery. 
But he dismissed this flippancy as 
unworthy of his assumed charac- 
ter, and after musing for a little, 
said— 

‘‘T heard a curious explanation 
the other day. But it is really too 
ridiculous to mention.”’ 

‘« What was it?’’ 

‘¢The beginnings of life, you 
know, were in the sea, or at least 
in water. Living creatures must 
have existed in water for ages 
before they were able to live and 
move on the dry land.”’ 

‘<I see what it must be,’’ she 
cried with delight. ‘‘ The sea is 
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our ancient home, and the sight of 
it awakens memories of the good 
old times when we were jelly-fishes 
and suchlike.” 

‘« Very fantastic, is it not?”’ 

‘¢ Delightful, I think.” 

‘‘It is too absurd of men of 
science to give prominence to such 
paradoxes.”’ 

‘*Tt is only their fun. 
as bad as the Calvinists.’ 

‘«Yes, you are right,’’ he said, 
sadly. ‘*I have moped so much 
of late that I am as bad as a Cal- 
vinist. It was otherwise with me 
ence.”’ 

‘What is that funny-looking 
black bird over there ?’’ she asked, 
standing with its head on one 
side, looking over the precipice? 
It is not a gull, and it has not the 
beak of any fisher-bird I ever 
heard of. There! it is off down 
after something.” 

‘¢T don’t know,”’ said the Count. 
‘« Perhaps it is a scart.’ 

‘Oh no. It is not in the least 
like one of Mr Black’s scarts.”’ 

The Count was moved to say 
that perhaps it was Mr Black 
himself, but he refrained. There 
were times when the restraint of 
his assumed character became al- 
most intolerable, and he longed for 
a good burst of tomfoolery. The 
restraint was all the more tedious 
from the liveliness of his compan- 
ion. But he succeeded with an 
effort in putting a bridle on his 
humour. ‘‘ Let us ask this man,”’ 
he said indicating a coast-guards- 
man who was coming along the 
cliff. 

The man said the bird was a 
jackdaw. 

‘¢A jackdaw!”’ cried the Count 
in surprise. ‘‘I thought jackdaws 
built only in ruins and old houses.’’ 

*« They build in the crevices of 
the cliffs,’’ said the man. 

‘¢ But they don’t live on fish, do 
they?”’ 
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‘¢ Well, I don’t know, sir,” the 
man said, with a smile. ‘They 
are generally supposed to live on 
worms, but you will always find 
them on the beach when the tide 
is out. There are heaps of them 
about the cliffs here, almost as 
many as gulls.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you,”’ said the Count. 

‘* Good-day, sir.” 

‘¢Here is another,’’ cried Miss 
Quickset, ‘‘or the same one come 
back. They are such odd birds, 
jackdaws. I believe they amuse 
themselves by playing at being fish- 
ers. Look at this one, how keenly 
he pretends to be watching the sea, 
with his head a little on one side, 
like a connoisseur. Now he is off, 
as if diving after a fish. -There’s 
another on the crag there, at the 
same game, and another. Why, 
there are swarms of them. They 
must be the ghosts of the old 
monks who used to live all along 
the coast.”’ 

“If they play at being fishers,’” 
said the Count, ‘‘they have more 
in common with the monks than 
their dark dress and their wise grave 
looks. I imagine many of these: 
monks played at being men of reli- 
gion. I was much struck with what 
Mr Quickset said last night about 
the monastic life being much less 
dull than is generally supposed.” 

Miss Quickset, continuing to 
watch her jackdaws, said care- 
lessl y— 

‘‘They had their amusements, I 
suppose, like other people.”’ 

But the Count was not prepared 
to let the subject drop. ‘It has 
always seemed to me an _ ignoble 
thing to retire from the world, and 
yet I begin to fear that such a life 
would suit me better than any 
other now. I am fit for nothing 
better,’’ he added, dejectedly. 

«* You are surely not old enough 
to talk of retiring from the world?” 

“It does seem cowardly to talk 
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of giving everything up at twenty- 
three, does it not?”’ 

“‘] should not exactly call it 
cowardly.”’ 

‘««But weak. I should have 
called it so myself a year ago. 
But then I should have said it 
was impossible for me. Now I 
seem to have nothing left to live 
for.”’ 

‘« Why don’t you go into public 
life?”’ 

‘«The public is a hard task- 
master, and there is no_ public 
movement that interests me. Poli- 
tics in my own country is not to 
my taste—keeping little bits of 
nationalities down and forcing little 
bits of nationalities up. I have no 
heart for such pettifogging work. 
And the work which I have at 
heart—the reunion of scattered 
and broken faiths, and the recon- 
ciliation of all with scientific truth 
—strikes me now as hopeless.’’ 

His tones were so sad, his sem- 
blance of dejection so profound, 
that the girl was moved to utter 
commonplace words of consolation. 
‘You do yourself injustice,’ she 
said. ‘‘This hopelessness can be 
only a passing mood. Of course, 
I can’t know; but I have always 
heard that active occupation is the 
only cure for it.’’ 

‘*You are very kind. It is too 
bad of me to bore you with my 
moods. But it is a great relief 
to speak of them to one who has 
heart enough to understand. What 
you say is true, and I have tried 
occupation; but one can do so 
little unless one is a member of 
some great organisation—all one's 
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little efforts seem so completely 
swallowed up, that whatever I do 


serves only to deepen my despair.’’ 


‘«But you should not despair.’’ 
‘«Should not indeed. But how 
am I to prevent it? I am not of 


that robust type that can stand 


alone. I need love and sympathy; 
and that to me indispensable con- 
dition of fruitful endeavour is de- 
nied me.”’ 

He gazed at her earnestly, and 
her heart began to flutter. She 
would have asked him why, but 
she could not command words, and 
remained silent. 

‘‘] have but half a heart to 
offer,’’ he continued, looking away. 
‘¢What woman would be content 
with that?” 

She became seriously alarmed 
at the turn the conversation had 
taken, and looking at her watch, 
said, in a nervous agitated way, 
that it was time for them to go 
back. 

The Count interpreted this agi- 
tation in his own favour. But he 
saw that he had frightened the 
girl, and he was too wary to urge 
his suit upon her further at that 
moment. It was not without an 
effort, however, that he refrained 
from making passionate love to her 
on the spot. On the way back 
he was abstracted and gloomy, 
though most tenderly respectful 
when he spoke to her. She was 
in unusually high spirits, and he 
seemed to exert himself to shake 
off his depression, and make cheer- 
ful rejoinders to her lively talk, as 
if in apology for the serious nature 
of his previous confidences. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The disorderly mobbing in and 
about Regent Street consequent on 
the appearance of the comet was 
the talk of London on Sunday, and 


gave a more serious interest to that 
luminary in educated circles than 
it might otherwise have possessed. 
There was a brilliant descriptive 
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sketch of the disgraceful scene in 
its earlier stages in the ‘Observer,’ 
accompanied with the remark that 
the usual aspect of this locality at 
nights was not a credit to the 
metropolis, and that it was high 
time something were done to put 
an end to what could not but be 
regarded as a national scandal. 
The descriptive reporter had no- 
thing to say against the police for 
the action taken by them in dis- 
persing the crowd after midnight; 
he was inclined rather to think 
that they carried forbearance too 
far, and should have interfered 
vigorously sooner.: But the gen- 
tleman who had been so roughly 
handled in the exercise of what he 
considered his indubitable right to 
stand at his own door, had gone 
straight round to the office of the 
‘Observer’ and liberated his soul 
at once in an angry letter, in which 
he accused the police of having 
aggravated the disturbance by their 
high-handed proceedings. The con- 
duct of the police thus brought 
into the question was much dis- 
cussed, and people were led to con- 
sider what was the best course to 
adopt in the event of a scare about 
the comet spreading and leading to 
popular tumults. 

The interest in the comet was 
very much heighened by this fore- 
taste of its possible unpleasant 
consequences. Nothing else was 
talked of at Lady Napier’s that 
afternoon, and we may as well tell 
what was said there as a sample of 
the conversation that was current. 
It was a house at which many in- 
teresting people were to be met. 
Glenville of the ‘Sphinx’ dropped 
in there of a sunday afternoon 
when he wished to feel the pulse 
of a certain section of opinion for 
which he had great respect. He 
was particularly anxious this after- 
noon to know what people were 
saying; for besides its sketch of the 
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strange scene in Regent Street, 
the ‘Observer’ had an amusi 
article on the comet, in which the 
‘Sphinx’ was described with polite 
circumlocution as an aged and 
timid maiden lady with a senti- 
mental attachment to the supersti- 
tions of the nursery. 

Lady Napier we have already 
mentioned as the mother of that 
Adam Napier for whom Mr Quick- 
set had destined his daughter, 
Her husband was Sir George 
Napier, the wealthy banker, a 
quiet man, who said little, but was 
reputed to be almost omniscient in 
science, literature, and art. He 
was certainly a good listener on 
all these subjects, and his wife 
took care to bring many fluent 
professors about him, so that his 
omniscience may not have been 
a fable. Lady Napier herself, 
though her son was nearly thirty, 
looked still in the prime of life, 
an elegant well-preserved woman, 
who liked making herself agree- 
able, and understood the art to 
perfection. [Ill-natured people, of 
the kind that likes to monopo- 
lise agreeable civilities, have been 
heard to mutter that she was a bit 
of a lion-hunter. If the charge 
had been made openly to herself, 
she would have admitted it cheer- 
fully. She was a_lion-hunter— 
that is to say, she liked to know 
people that were worth knowing, as 
she would have put it, people that: 
were distinguished as having done 
something or written something. 
She found such persons more inter- 
esting to herself, and also to one 
another, than other chance acquain- 
tances of her own class. And Lady 
Napier was not only a hunter of 
such persons; she had remarkable 
success in catching them, and all 
without any conscious effort. The 
lions walked into her dining-room. 
and drawing-room of their own 
accord—the former room with 
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special alacrity, for her little din- 
ners were famous, the guests be- 
ing few in number, and selected 
for one another with care and 
tact. A visiting list of the 
kind only needs a_ beginning, 
and grows of itself if the soil 
is kindly. If lady Napier heard 
of any new celebrity, and wished 
to know him, she had only to 
say ‘‘Bring him,” and he was 
brought. 

It had been a great piece of luck 
for the soi-disant Count to meet 
the only son of this lady on his 
passage across the Channel. He 
was so fresh and young, and had 
so much to say with all his pre- 
cocious gravity, that she took quite 
a fancy to him; and her varied 
acquaintance was of great service 
to the adventurer, though after- 
wards, when she discovered that 
he was a rival to her son, it proved 
as dangerous as it had been advan- 
tageous. If Lady Napier had a 
weakness, it was to have the very 
earliest intelligence of everything 
that was stirring. She was an 
eager guidnunc without knowing 
it, that is to say, her taste in 
this particular was so habitually 
gratified that she was hardly aware 
of its existence. People who had 
anything new to tell, could hardly 
rest till they had told it to Lady 
Napier. She had always some- 
thing to give in exchange, so that 
her drawing-room was a very focus 
of literary, artistic, and political 
gossip—a veritable House of Ru- 
mour. A_ startling anonymous 
article appeared in newspaper or 
Magazine. If the name of the 
writer was ever disclosed, she was 
one of the first to know it. A 
new violin- player from Hungary 
or Spain came to England: she 
was invited to hear his or her first 
performance. Often before a tick- 
lish question was put in the House 
of Commons, she was able to warn 
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her friends mysteriously to be on 
the look-out. 

Knowing this weakness of Lady 
Napier’s, the Count had gone to 
her on Friday afternoon, after 
leaving the Grosvenor Gallery, to 
tell her all about the comet. The 
article in the ‘Sphinx’ was no sur- 
prise to her. When Glenville 
called on the Sunday afternoon, 
she could even have told him who 
wrote it, though that did not in- 
terest her much—Hugh Millerby, 
on account of his unfortunate 
habit of always proposing to do 
things, but never doing anything, 
being no great favourite of hers. 
He was not on her list of persons 
worth knowing, though occasion- 
ally at her house as a friend of 
Adam’s. The Rev. Fergus O’Cosh 
was there when Glenville en- 
tered, a fashionable Broad Church 
preacher, an invaluable collector of 
gossip, and an adroit converser, 
though apt perhaps to give remin- 
iscences that had no particular 
point apart from the names of 
great people. He had just in- 
formed Lady Napier, apropos of 
the comet, that a certain lord had 
stopped him after service, and 
asked him what he thought of it, 
and she had answered, ‘‘ Indeed ! 
how very interesting !’’ 

‘*Ah!” she cried, clapping her 
hands daintily as Glenville was 
announced, ‘‘ here comes the arch- 
conspirator. You have given us a 
fright this week. If we can’t trust 
science, what can we trust?’’ 

‘‘Vet I don’t see you in sack- 
cloth and ashes,”’ rejoined Glen- 
ville. ‘I shall not be satisfied till 
I see everybody in the garb of 
humility.” 

‘“‘You are likely to be excom- 
municated by the priests of science 
before that happens. Eh, Adam?’’ 
said she, turning to her son, as she 
poured out a cup of tea for the 
editor. 
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‘‘We don’t think the ‘Sphinx’ 
worth powder and _ shot,’”’ said 
Adam, in the vein of humorous 
rudeness peculiar to the new gen- 
eration. ‘‘We leave him to be 
dealt with by the ‘ Observer.’”’ 

This was rather too roughly per- 
sonal to be quite agreeable to Lady 
Napier, but Glenville answered 
with unruffled temper in the same 
strain—‘‘The populace will bring 
your laboratories and observatories 
about your ears, if you scientific 
fanatics do not take care.”’ 

‘‘What a dreadful scene that 
was last night, to be sure!’’ said 
Lady Napier, quickly giving the 
conversation aturn. ‘‘ They really 
should not report such things. It 
makes one shudder to think of such 
ignorance and recklessness—it is 
searcely human.”’ 

‘Too human, I am afraid,’’ said 
Glenville. 

‘**It is good for us to have the 
veil lifted occasionally,’’ said Mr 
O’Cosh. ‘‘It shows us how much 
still remains to be done. And yet it 
is almost disheartening. We seem 
to be making way, but such scenes 
tempt us to believe that it is all an 
illusion. Satan’s invisible world is 
suddenly displayed, and appears to 
be as thickly peopled in our own 
nineteenth century as ever it was.”’ 

‘¢I take that to be an illusion, 
however,’’ said Glenville. ‘‘ The 
area is very much narrowed. Our 
social doctors have localised the 
disease, and that is the first step 
towards its extirpation. Satan’s 
world doesn’t show itself in the 
sun as it used to do, and that is 
a clear gain. Rowdyism is no 
longer respectable.’ 

‘‘Respectable with a big R,” 
said Adam. 

‘‘And all the other letters big 
as well,’’ rejoined Glenville. ‘‘The 
word deserves all the typographi- 
cal homage you can give it.”’ 

**] wish I could agree with 
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you,’’ said O’Cosh, softly. «But 
what of the slums?’ 

‘¢That is another question. But 
you must remember that not 
very long ago towns were slummy 
in all quarters. In the times of 
the Great Plagues the homes of 
the middle classes were very little 
better than the worst rookeries of 
the East End are now.”’ 

‘*But the moral degradation,” 
said Mr O’Cosh. ‘‘Surely that 
is very different. No comparison 
is possible there.’’ 

‘¢Mr Glenville can never allow 
that physical conditions affect the 
mind,’’ said Adam. 

‘““Why not?” 
ville. ‘Cleanliness is 
godliness.” 

«And has been largely promoted 
by science.”’ 

‘« Not astronomical science.”’ 

‘‘T don’t see the bearing of that 
retort,’’ said Adam. ‘‘I suppose 
it has some meaning.”’ 

‘“‘Do you think the Salvation 
Army is likely to do any good 
amongst these people ?’’ Lady Napier 
vaguely asked of Mr O’Cosh. She 
did not feel quite easy when this 
sort of sparring began between Mr 
Glenville and her son. 

Mr O’Cosh was inclined, in the 
breadth of his toleration, to think 
well of the Salvation Army. It was 
a poor man’s propaganda, and ap- 
pealed to a class that no other 
agency could reach. Yes, however 
extravagant some of their pranks 
might be, the Salvationists were 
doing good work on the whole. 
‘The reverend gentleman discoursed 
on the subject at some length. He 
had preached on it more than once, 
and encouraged his congregation 
to support the movement. It was 
a movement in the right direction, 
if it only kept men out of the gin- 
shops. We must not be shocked 
at the wildness of their language, 
and their antics in praise 
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prayer. It was all honestly meant. 
They were so accustomed to strong 
stimulants that nothing else would 
have any effect on them. 

‘But don’t you think they 
should be kept a little within 
bounds? That was a most dan- 
gerous fright one of them gave 
to Count Ramassy on Thursday 
night.”’ 

Her visitors had not heard 
of this, and Lady Napier told 
them the circumstances. She had 
heard of it on Friday evening. 
having gone to Ourania House to 
see the comet. She did not men- 
tion that she had cross-questioned 
Grace Quickset a little as to how 
she came to be alone with the 
Count in the Observatory, and 
that Grace’s manner in speaking 
of him had decided her to make 
some inquiries about the foreigner. 
Lady Napier had also casually 
ascertained that they had met 
next day in the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery; and when she learnt that 
the Count was going to Slag- 
salve for a few days to recruit, 
and that the Quicksets also meant 
to spend a few days there on their 
way to the British Association, 
she became quite suspicious. She 
had also drawn from Grace, in 
spite of the Count’s injunction to 
secrecy, an account of his mys- 
terious insight into the exact 
position of the comet. ‘‘Mr 
Quickset should really take more 
care of his daughter,’’ she had said 
to her husband on her return that 
evening. ‘‘He can’t make up to 
the girl for the want of her mother, 
but he should not let her run about 
so much.”’ 

Lady Napier quite approved of 
her son’s attachment to Grace ; and 
when she mentioned Count Ram- 
assy’s name, a certain amount of 
colour came into that young man’s 
face, for she had made the Count’s 
attentions to Grace an excuse for 
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speaking to her son seriously, tell- 
ing him that in her opinion the 
time had come for him to press his 
suit. It had been decided that as 
he also was going to the, British 
Association meeting at Norport, 
he should also take Slagsalve on 
his way, and make a formal de- 
claration to Grace herself. The 
consciousness of this _ intention 
imparted a certain constraint to 
his manner when the Count be- 
came the subject of conversation, 
but nobody except his mother 
noticed this. 

‘« A strange weakness, is it not? ’’ 
said Lady Napier, when she had 
finished her narration. ‘‘And how 
startling for poor Miss Quickset ! 
Fancy going up to the observatory 
to bid her father good-night, and 
suddenly finding herself alone with 
a man in a fit!” 

‘‘ Enough to give her a fit, too, 
I should think,” said Adam, un- 
easily. 

Mr. O’Cosh was more inclined to 
dwell upon the extraordinary man- 
ner of the Count’s discovery of the 
comet. It was an unlucky inspira- 
tion on the adventurer’s part to 
have thought of that mode of im- 
pressing Grace Quickset’s imagina- 
tion, and a wise afterthought, al- 
though it had been frustrated by 
Lady Napier’s inquisitiveness, to 
enjoin Grace to say nothing about 
it to anybody else. The claim to 
such a marvellous power at once 
roused people’s curiosity about him, 
and set them inquiring. The fit 
was, of course, unintentional; but 
if he had had a choice in the 
matter, it was perhaps about the 
best thing that he could have done 
in the circumstances, if a report of 
his clairvoyant powers were to get 
abroad. It added to the mystery 
of his character, and gave him a 
certain air of sincerity. 

‘¢ It was a singular coincidence, 
to say the least,’’? Mr. O’Cosh com- 
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mented, ‘‘ that he should have set 
the telescope exactly right. There 
is no room for doubt in the matter.”’ 
He did not like to say fraud. 

‘*Not the least, Miss Quickset 
says,’’ Lady Napier answered. 
*« The telescope was set when she 
went up. There was a cloud in 
the way when she looked first. 
She looked again, and lo! there 
was the comet.”’ 

‘Hey, presto/” said Adam. 
‘*No deception.’’ As a sceptical 
man of science, he had his sus- 
picions, but he could not express 
them about a man who had latterly 
been presented to him in the light 
of a rival. 

‘*No deception,’’ echoed Lady 
Napier, with an air of surprised 
conviction, holding out her hands 
with the palms upwards. 

‘‘It is very strange,” said Mr 
O’Cosh. ‘Is there no way of 
accounting for it?”’ 

‘*An epileptic tendency often 
goes with extraordinary powers,” 
said Glenville. Now Glenville 
knew that the Count had seen 
Stephen Millerby’s calculations be- 
forehand, and it might have oc- 
curred to him that the Count’ knew 
more about the position of the 
comet than he professed to know 
when he set the telescope. If this 
did occur to him he kept the idea 
to himself. We do not know 
whether this was due to his wil- 
ful and wayward dislike to the 
positiveness of science. Under the 
bias of this feeling he was capable, 
perhaps, of suppressing the little 
circumstance. Of course, if he had 
remembered it, he could not have 
mentioned it without casting sus- 
picion on Count Ramassy, who pro- 
fessed to have forgotten the exact 
position. 

Mr O’Cosh received his state- 
ment about the wonderful powers 
of epileptics with an exclamation 
of interest, and quoted Dryden’s 


lines about great wits and mad- 
ness. ‘‘ Yes,’’ continued Glenville, 
‘« Julius Czesar was an epileptic, 
Napoleon also.”’ 

‘¢ And Othello,’”’ added Adam. 
‘«But they were not clairvoy- 
ants?’’ said Mr O’Cosh. 

‘« The ancient oracles,’’ Glenville 
suggested. 

‘¢But they were impostures,” 
replied O’Cosh. 

‘« That settles the question,’’ re- 
joined Glenville, ‘‘quite in the 
orthodox manner.”’ 

‘¢ You don’t suppose that the Del- 
phic priestess really had prophetic 
powers ?’”’ 

‘¢T don’t profess to know,”’ said 
Glenville. ‘‘But I don’t think 
it is conclusively proved that she 
was nothing more than an epilep- 
tic girl in the hands of cunning 
priests.”’ 

‘‘Returning to our Salvation- 
ists,’’ said Lady Napier, ‘‘ do you 
think there is any danger from the 
roughs? The rioting last night 
makes one a little uncomfortable.” 

‘¢Qh,”’ said Glenville, ‘‘ but the 
heroes of last night are a very 
different class from the Salvation- 
ist roughs. ‘They are not the 
roughs of fustian and second-hand 
threadbare black coats, but the 
roughs of many-coloured tweed — 
solicitors’ clerks, young men from 
the City, medical students from the 
hospitals. They are not likely to 
wreck and plunder the West End. 
A row with the police is only their 
idea of fun, of delightfully fast 
life. It isa curious conception of 
fun, but they go no further. To 
steal behind a policeman, trip him 
up, and run for it, is the height 
of their ambition.’’ 

‘¢ How dreadful that young men 
of that class should be such bar- 
barians ?’’ said Lady Napier. 

‘They are the survivals of the 
Mohocks and Scowrers of last cen- 
tury. It is so far good, as I said to 
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MrO’Cosh, that the pastime should 
have fallen in the social scale. ”’ 

‘‘Then you don’t think the riot- 
ing last night seriously formid- 
able?” 

‘¢Tf you mean that it would lead 
me to expect a general rising of 
the lower orders and a general 
smashing of our windows and plun- 
dering of our houses, I don’t think 
it points to that. I don’t think 
it means much, in fact. It is a 
thing sud generis. A great deal too 
much of it goes on at all times. 
Last night it was worse than usual. 
That is all.” 

‘¢ But the other kind of roughs?”’ 
asked Lady Napier, who had had 
a passing vision, when she read the 
morning paper, of a great mob in- 
vading Mayfair, drunken, unshaven, 
destructive, uttering hoarse cries, 
flinging bottles and other missiles 
through her windows. ‘‘ What if 
they should break loose ?’’ 

‘* That would be another affair. ”’ 

**Does it never strike you, ’”’ 
asked Mr O’Cosh, addressing him- 
self in a meditative tone to the 
company at large, ‘that this 
civilisation of ours is in a very 
precarious condition? It often 
strikes me that custom makes us 
insensible to a very real and ever- 
present danger. It is as if a tiger 
were crouching ready to spring upon 
us on the slightest exasperation. ’’ 

‘*And when you encourage the 
Salvation Army, you are meta- 
phorically patting this tiger to 
keep him quiet?’ said Adam. 

“‘The same custom that makes 
us insensible of the tiger’s presence 
keeps him quiet, ’’ said Glenville. 

«Custom is a slender leash for 
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an animal of such strength and 
ferocity, ’’ said the preacher. 

‘*Slender, but uncommonly 
tough,”’ replied the editor. ‘It 
stretches very little, and nothing 
short of a social convulsion will 
break it. You remember how 
Timoleon put down the rebellion 
of the Syracusan slaves by arming 
their masters with whips. ”’ 

‘‘Do you think, now,’’ asked 
Lady Napier, ‘‘that our roughs 
stand in the same awe of the 
policeman ?’’ 

‘‘If they are sufficiently accus- 
tomed to him, ”’ said her son, ‘* they 
ought to. Or a beak perhaps— 
they would certainly quake before 
a beak. The most infuriated mob 
would slink away if an imposing 
beak were mounted on a chair and 
sentenced them collectively to 
‘twelve months with.’ ”’ 

‘¢ This is too serious a subject 
for jesting, Adam. After what 
has happened, we may be really in 
danger. Do you think this excite- 
ment about the comet is likely to 
spread ?”’ she asked Glenville. 

‘“‘Not to the classes you are 
afraid of, I think. They are too 
stolid to be much impressed by it. 
They would not lift their heads 
from a mug of beer to look at a 
comet. ”’ 

‘¢We shall see when it comes 
nearer, ’’ said Mr O’Cosh. **We 
may all be a little more frightened 
then. We are like children with 
a false-face. They are very bold 
till it is put on. They are not in 


‘the least afraid of it. They are 


sure it will not frighten them. But 
when it is put on, they. scream 
with terror. ”’ 
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WILD-BOAR SHOOTING NEAR THE 

A THREE hours’ drive uphill on 
a dark winter’s night through an 
unknown forest is not a cheerful 
termination to a tiresome railway 
journey ; and as the train came into 
the little station of Oberenheim, or 
Obernai, as it is called in Alsace, 
I thought with dread of the cold 
stuffy carriage and stumbling weary 
horses. The anticipation of a dis- 
comfort is said to be generally 
worse than its reality, but it was 
not so in this case. When the 
train stopped, a woman came up 
to the only traveller who left it. 

‘* You are the Herr who tele- 
graphed for a carriage ?”’ 

‘* Yes; I am the Herr. ”’ 

She was overcome with sorrow 
—the telegram had arrived too 
late—no carriage could be had 
that night. 

‘‘No carriage in all Obernai?’”’ 

‘*No; one was away at Strass- 
burg, ,and the other two would not 
be back till the morning. ”’ 

«And were there only three in 
the town?”’ 

‘* Only three. ”’ 

It was necessary for me to get 
up to St Odille that night; how 
was it to be done? It could not 
be done—the Herr must sleep in 
the town. But it was necessary 
for the Herr to sleep at St Odille. 
Then it was impossible for the 
Herr to get there. A small circle 
of boys form around the debaters, 
enjoying the Englishman’s predica- 
ment, and delighting in his gram- 
mar. The station-master and the 
porter and the guard joined it, 
each giving sympathetic advice as 
to the best course to take. Then 
the whistle sounded, and the last- 
named making a swoop at the boys, 
who were becoming too loudly de- 
monstrative, darted after his train. 


[Jan 


HEATHEN WALL OF THE VOSGES, 

I went, guided by the woman, 
to a small inn, and there entered 
into another fierce debate with her 
and the landlady. It did not look 
an inviting place to stay at; the 
gast-stube was heated to a painful 
extent to one coming in out of the 
cool fresh air, and its mistress kept 
a watchful eye on the door, that as 
little as possible of the atmosphere, 
reeking with onions and beer and 
tobacco, should escape. 

It was impossible to get a car- 
riage or a horse or a pony — yes, 
or a donkey —to take the Herr up 
to St. Odille. Then the Herr 
would get aman. But a man could 
not carry the Herr’s bag. Then 
the Herr would unpack his bag, 
and make it so that a man could 
carry it; but go he would to the 
convent that night, if he had to 
carry it himself and find his own 
way. So the women gave in, and 
after an hour’s delay a man was 
found. I unpacked this bag— 
sadly leaving out of it all the 
luxuries I possessed in a billiard- 
room, a cold, musty, desolate cham- 
ber, and then stumbled out into 
the dark on what was said to be a 
three hours’ walk. 

Before we got out of the ancient 
street, lit by lamps suspended from 
house to house, rain began to fall, 
and when. we reached the open 
country there seemed every pros- 
pect of a wild night. The wind 
rose and increased in force every 
minute. It sang drearily through 
the naked vine-poles, and made 
the tall poplars which bordered 
the road for the first mile or two 
groan, and creak, and swish their 
tops. Every now and then it 
caught the pack on the guide's 
back, and acting on it as on a sail, 
fairly stopped him for a moment, or 
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slewed him round. But the guide 
was acherry fellow and a strong ; he 
laughed at the wind when it brought 
him to, and said it would not be 
felt when the forest was reached. 
He spoke three languages—French, 
German, and Italian. Indeed he 
may be said to have spoken four, 
for his ordinary conversation was 
carried on in a fafozs unintelligible 
to any one but a native. He knew 
also a few words of English. 

After an hour’s walk we reached 
the forest—a forest through which 
a man could travel in a straight 
line, as a bullet or a hawk would 
go, for 150 miles. There we had 
shelter, but far above the silver firs 
crashed against one another, and 
there was that stormy music which 
he was thinking of who wrote how 
‘‘Wind, the grand old _ harper, 
smites his thunder-harps of pines.”’ 

The road grew steep, and the 
rain turned to snow, which made 
the walking tiresome. Every now 


and then we passed a ruined castle, 


the ancient home of robbers. They 
were not visible to me, but I was 
told of them from time to time by 
the guide. ‘‘ There is the castle of 
So-and-so, monsieur,’’ and I looked, 
and saw nothing but a black 
background, against which the 
large grey snowflakes were falling. 
When we reached a place where 
the road surveyor had deposited 
large heaps of metal with mathe- 
matical nicety in tne very centre 
of the track, I ceased to regret the 
carriage ; it would clearly have been 
impossible to get one up here. We 
never saw this metal; it always 
called our attention to its presence 
by tripping us up, and bringing us 
to our knees. The white heaps 
did not show, and we were con- 
tinually experiencing the disagree- 
able sensation of thinking the last 
step in a flight of stairs has been 
passed when there is yet another. 
Then we left the main road and 
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took to a footpath, and here it was 
so dark a lantern had to be lit. 
By its feeble gleamings we slipped 
and struggled up long winding 
ways, always bordered on the one 
side by what might have been: pre- 
cipices, as far as I could see, but 
were in reality only steep slopes. 
The further we went the worse 
this path got, and at last ice took 
the place of snow. I wastoo much 
occupied to see how the guide got 
up this ice, but he who followed ac- 
complished the ascent on all-fours. 
Then suddenly I heard the famil- 
iar sound of a shutter—a shutter 
swinging backwards and forwards, 
creaking, and every now and then 
striking with a bang against a 
wall. A great black mass seemed 
to rise up in front and block the 
path, and the convent was reached 
Feeling the way along a wall, we 
got through an archway into a 
great quadrangle, and presently 
were hammering away at a door 
which I judged ‘led to the habi- 
tation of the nuns. But it was 
opened by a small apple-faced old 
man in his stocking-feet, who 
seemed much surprised at such 
late visitors. Our object was ex- 
plained to him, and he retired to 
put on his boots, whilst first one, 
and then another, and then another 
old man, of much the same appear- 
ance, came out of the kitchen and 
examined us. We waded through 
deep snow into another quadrangle, 
through another archway, and then 
stood in a wide and ancient clois- 
ter, from which many doors opened. 
The old man opened one of them, 
and I, being close behind followed 
him into a chapel. I saw a good 
many kneeling figures, and. heard 
their loud responses, and rather 
scandalised at the intrusion, re- 
treated. But the apple-faced old 
man spoke to one of the kneeling 
people, and immediately a grave, 
pleasant - looking, middle-aged 
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woman came out and shook hands 
with me, and asked me to follow 
her to the guest-room. From this 
room came a tall gentleman who 
gave me a hearty welcome in 
English; and soon sitting by a 
warm stove, I forgot all the 
troubles of the journey over an 
excellent supper. 

Perhaps it is time to explain 
why an Englishman should think 
it necessary to struggle up a moun- 
tain in the Vosges, on a stormy win- 
ter night, to sleep at a convent. 
‘*Would you care to come up to 
St Odille, and try for a wild boar?’”’ 
This was the readily accepted invi- 
tation; and knowing the uncer- 
tainties of sport, I was not deterred 
by the warning attached to it— 
that the wild boars were not always 
to be found at home when wanted. 
He is a curious wild-fowl your 
wild-boar; and though he does not 
look as if he was a great traveller, 
he will get over a good deal of 
ground in a night, and shifts his 
habitat, according to weather and 
wind, much as deer do. Boars are 
pretty numerous in the great for- 
ests of the Vosges; but being treat- 
ed as vermin, and allowed no close 
time, they are wary, and well able 
to take care of themselves. There 
are many keen sportsmen in this 
part of Germany, and if they had 
their way, no doubt the boar would 
have more consideration shown 
him. But he does a great deal of 
harm to crops at certain times of 
the year, playing deadly havoc 
amongst the patches of roots and 
corn grown on the outskirts of the 
forest; so he and his family—how- 
ever small and innocent the latter 
may be—are outlaws, and have no 
mercy shown them. 

In all parts of Southern Ger- 
many where there is any sport to 
be got, there are associations form- 
ed, whose members enjoy it toge- 
ther, and share its cost. Every 


town has one or more of these 
Vereine, and strangers can join 
them if they are properly intro- 
duced and approved of. The man- 
agement of the ground rented and 
payment of keepers, &c., is in the 
hands of a committee, who also 
settle on what days the shooting- 
parties are to take place, and on 
what beats. The members cannot 
go out when and where they like: 
the discipline of Germany is as- 
serted in her sports, though here 
her sons are allowed to don muftri, 
and are not obliged to shoot, as 
they must skate and ride and climb, 
in uniform. On the appointed days 
waggonettes take the guns to the 
ground selected; and the sport is 
often good, but there is more for- 
mality and red-tapism about it than 
most Englishmen would like. A 
man who was considered a crack 
shot on a Scotch moor or Norfolk 
manor, would not like to be told, 
when he was carrying his gun 
across his shoulder, that he was 
carrying it improperly. But the 
colonel of the regiment, or the 
burgermeister of the town, or the 
rich tradesman who walked near 
him, would probably do so. We 
dislike the strap, without which 
no Continental gun leaves its 
maker: it looks clumsy and in 
the way, but it has its advantages. 
On a long tramp in cold weather, 
it is*sometimes a great comfort 
to get rid of it, as far as one’s 
hands are concerned, and German 
sportsmen invariably use the sling. 
By joining a Verein, a poor man 
can get far more shooting than he 
would as an individual; but the 
system is not one which would be 
popular with us. 

The ground we were to shoot 
over—where the boars lived—was 
not in the hands of an association, 
but was all owned or rented by the 
‘¢Herr Baron,’’ as he was called 
by his servants, and so I was able 
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to carry my gun as I liked, without 
any fear of being remonstrated 
with. His country house lay at 
the foot of the mountain, 2000 
feet below ; and it was to save the 
trouble of daily mounting up so 
far that we took up our abode with 
the good sisters of St. Odille. 

Their dwelling is a most ancient 
one; for a thousand years it has 
stood on that mountain, looking 
out towards the Black Forest, over 
the great plain of the Rhine. 
Lonely and remote from roads, 
buried in its woods, it has been 
little affected by the changes which 
have taken place below. In a 
corner of one of the cloisters is a 
statute, or rather rude carving on 
the wall, of the founder of the 
convent—a knight of Alsace — 
giving to his daughter, the saint 
Ottilia, the title-deed of the build- 
ing. This lady is the patroness 
of all folk afflicted in their sight. 
She has many chapels and shrines, 
both in Alsace and Baden, dedi- 
cated to her, in which multi- 
tudes of eyes of wax or wood are 
hung up, given by grateful people 
who imagine they have been bene- 
fitted by her healing powers. In 
old days this convent gave shelter 
to many nuns; but now, for one 
reason or another, their number 
is greatly reduced: there are only 
sixteen. It was curious to wander 
about the great empty building, 
and contrast its quiet prosaic 
life with that through which it 
had passed for a thousand years 
—since the carving received its 
last touches, and the sculptor stood 
aside and admired his handiwork. 
In summer the convent now be- 
comes a kind of hotel, and visitors 
who will submit to certain restric- 
tions are hospitably received. There 
must be no frivolous noises, or sing- 
ing—except in the chapels; there 
is No piano, no smoking, no wander- 
ing out late at night without leave 
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of the Superior; the gates are 
shut at an early hour, and there 
is no meat on Fridays. There can 
be no ‘‘ tipping’ of servants—few 
would object to this rule—though 
the Frau Mutter is willing to 
receive small sums to be spent in 
charity. Poor people—really poor 
necessitous people —are relieved 
gratuitously, and others pay much 
the same prices as at a hotel. 
Eight lay brothers lived in the 
building we first visited, and were 
the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the establishment. Over 
all was the Frau Mutter afore- 
said, an old Abbé, and finally a 
young Abbé, lately appointed, who 
was supposed to combine with his 
piety the energetic vigour which | 
was perhaps wanting in his col- 
league. 

The night grew worse and worse 
as it grew older, and in my snug 
little bedroom I listened to the 
wind roaring down the stove, and 
beating against the house, with the 
selfish feeling of a man who is 
warm and in safety. 

The next day was a holy day; 
nothing could be done till after 
twelve o’clock. Indeed, to look at 
the weather, it did not seem as if 
much could be done then. There 
was no view from our windows; 
a driving furious snow blotted out 
everything. 

‘Tt will be little use going out 
in this weather,’’ said the Ba- 
ron; ‘‘the boars will lie in the 
thickest cover, and not move un- 
less a dog or a beater comes right 
on the top of them.”’ 

This was sad news. Before 
the holy day was well over, the 
head-keeper, the forestier, arrived 
—a well-built, good-looking man, 
more French than German in his 
ways. Later I heard of a wild 
piece of work in which he had 
been the principal actor, which 
had cast a certain gloom over his 
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life, and accounted perhaps for his 
generally grave face. 

After a consultation, it was de- 
cided that the Baron should stay 
at home—the day was not tempt- 
ing, and he had some letters to 
write, —and that I was to go 
with the forestier, and see if any- 
thing could be done in the few 
hours of daylight left. So, the 
weather being rather better, we 
started, and struggled through 
deep snow and against a strong 
wind to the rendezvous, where the 
beaters, their dogs, and five other 
guns were waiting. These latter 
were small proprietors, and farmers, 
who were glad to get a day’s shoot- 
ing with the Baron. The first was 
an old man clad in a bright blue 
blouse and check trousers. He 
wore a very high cap, with a long 
peak to it, such as English school- 
boys used to have, according to 
pictures, forty or fifty years ago. 
He carried his gun in the inevit- 
able sling, and’ was provided with 
a shooting-stick, which, whenever 
there was a halt for a moment, he 
stuck into the ground and sat on. 
The others wore green or blue 
blouses, or a series of jackets, 
three or four in number, buttoned 
one over the other, with many 
scarves and gaudy neck-ties. One 
or two had horns and game-bags, 
with little useless fringes of leather 
hanging from them. Finally, each 
man was provided with a flat glass 
bottle holding £:rschwasser. 

The top beat, a wide plateau, 
was a good one in fair weather, 
but too much exposed then, and 
we went down the mountain to the 
more sheltered side. The country 
was very thickly wooded. Take 
the Lake district of Cumberland, 
add from 50 to too per cent to 
the height of the mountains, de- 
duct something from their steep- 
ness cover them from top to 
bottom with silver fir and oak 
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and beech, take away all the lakes, 
and throw in a great number of 
ruined castles, and a fair picture of 
the Vosges is given. It is a wilder 
region than the Schwartzwald, and 
much less frequented, though in 
places an abominable association 
has begun to cut footpaths, and 
put up guide-posts and seats. My 
host allowed this to be done on 
sufferance, and reserved a right to 
undo it all if he chose. It no 
doubt shows selfishness to be vexed 
with these associations; but a man 
as a rule prefers to make out the 
way up a mountain himself, and 
finds it a distinct disadvantage, 
when shooting in the summer, to 
have a party of ladies picnicking 
at the end of his best beat. 

We stumbled through the snow 
in long Indian file, putting up a 
capercailzie on the way. First the 
beaters were left behind, and then 
one gun after another dropped off. 
We very soon saw traces of both 
deer and boars ; and since the snow 
had been falling and drifting all 
day, they must have passed. re- 
cently. Ata point where the large 
deep hoof-marks of the wild pig 
were very visible, I was left; 
the forestier said they had just 
passed down, and would very likely 
come back by the same path when 
disturbed by the beaters. I re- 
ceived instructions to shoot every- 
thing that came near with the 
exception of does—reynard was 
to have no mercy shown him. 
Then the keeper went on with the 
remaining gun. I got out the 
Baron’s stick and sat on it, and 
shoved my feet and as much of my 
legs as possible into the snow—the 
best way of keeping them warm. 
I was on a little footpath ; below, 
the hill, thickly wooded, fell rapid- 
ly—and above, it rose as quickly. 
If a boar came up the pass, I could 
hardly fail to see him in good time 
and shvot ,him; and if he came 
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along the path, he would not have 
a much better chance of escaping. 
If he sneaked quietly down from 
above, he might send me and the 
shooting-stick over the hill before 
I was aware of his approach. 
Then I thought of what I knew 
of the wild boar. ‘Those who are 
fortunate enough to possess a 
copy of Berwick’s ‘Quadrupeds’ 
will find an excellent picture of 
him, extended at full gallop, with 
a most vicious eye, a wide-opened 
mouth, and a wickedly twisted tail. 
In a grand old quarto, called the 
‘Wild Sports of the World,’ there 
are some coloured pictures show- 
ing how boars are hunted in Ger- 
man forests; and very angry cus- 
tomers they look, especially when 
a pack of hounds is worrying 
them in front, and a man is dig- 
ging a large knife into them behind. 
Nicholas Cox, in his ‘Gentleman’s 
Recreations,’ gives minute instruc- 
tions how to hunt and slay them, 
and what to do when they attack 
you. ‘These latter are complicated, 
and should be learnt by heart by 
any one likely to need them, or he 
would probably do the wrong thing 
at the wrong time. Mr. Cox ends 
his account by saying: ‘If he” 
(the boar) ** but touch the hair of 
a dog, he burneth it off; nay, hunts- 
men have tried the heat of his 
teeth by laying hairs on them as 
soon as he was dead, and they have 
shrivelled up as with a hot iron.” 
But—after seeing that the nearest 
tree was climbable—I waited for 
the attack without much fear; 
every one said the creatures would 
not show, and I had grave doubts 
as to the beaters. I put myself in 
their place, and I knew I should not 
have been very zealous in the work. 
To push through the undergrowth, 
where the boars were most likely 
sitting, meant getting a rapid and 
thorough soaking with snow ; and 
I expected they would do as beaters 
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do everywhere when they are not 
under strict surveillance —choose 
the most easy and open road for 
themselves. 

After a short wait, the /ores- 
tier’s horn was heard—a signal 
to the beaters to commence opera- 
tions, and presently the faint howls 
of those worthies announced that 
they had done so. Every now and 
then a mass of snow became too 
heavy for the branch supporting 
it, and fell with a crash to the 
ground; and every time it did so, 
I clutched the gun more firmly, 
and peered more earnestly into the 
underwood, expecting to see the 
fierce eye, open mouth, and twisted 
tail of the game. The beaters came 
on slowly, and were evidently cover- 
ing a great deal of ground, for two 
shots were fired a long way below. 
These were followed by other shots 
in front. Clearly something was 
on the move, and I stared till I 
was almost blind at the place where: 
I expected the enemy to break. 
The dogs, of which there were a 
good many, began to yelp and bark 
in various keys. Then I caught 
sight of some animal running quick- 
ly through the trees below, lost it, 
heard a crash of snow from a 
branch, and saw it again. It was 
surely a very smiall boar, and it 
came strangely quick. It was a 
hare. It may be thought an un- 
likely thing to mistake a hare for 
a pig; but many a man on a moor, 
when waiting for driven grouse, 
has for a moment taken a bee, or 
even a midge, out of the line of 
sight, for a bird. 

The hare came slowly up the 
bank in the boars’ tracks right to 
where I was posted, and sat down 
within a yard or two of my mo- 
tionless figure, listening intently to 
the yelping below, but not suspect- 
ing danger in front. She made up 
her mind as to the best course to 
take, and took it. And then I 
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thought it might be to my ad- 
vantage to slay her: the keeper 
might not think me capable of 
shooting anything. The _ beaters 
were zigzagging about near at 
hand, and there did not seem 
much chance of anything else 
coming out; so the poor hare was 
sacrificed. 

The drive being over, the men 
came straggling back on my path. 
When the forestier arrived he sent 
two of them down to where he had 
been posted, and when they came 
back they brought with them a— 
wild boar. He was very like Be- 
wick’s, though not so large, or— 
poor thing—-so fierce-looking. He 
had a long brown-grey reddish 
coat, far more like a deer’s than a 
pig’s, and was as different to our 
naked dirty swine as_ possible. 
Four boars had been seen alto- 
gether, and three shot at. One of 
them, a very large one, had been 
missed by the one gun who had 
gone on further than I had done, 
and very vexed was I at having 
lost the chance, though I might 
have done no better. Unless very 
near, shot is not of much use in 
stopping a big pig, and there is a 
good deal of uncertainty as to what 
a bullet will do when fired at even 
a fair mark moving rapidly through 
a wood. We saw the tracks of 
this boar in the snow, and they 
looked like those of a bullock. 
My hare was much admired : some- 
how a dead hare always appeals to 
the sympathies of the lower classes. 
They look with indifference at a 
woodcock or snipe, or even a 
pheasant. The man who knocks 
over the most hares in a day is 
their ideal of a sportsman. They 
seemed to know her by sight, and 
they said she was sixteen years old. 
All the little flat bottles were pro- 
duced, and then we had another 
drive. This time we were all ter- 
ribly exposed to the wind ; it made 
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me, at any rate, so cold and so 
Ihad little hope of doing anything, 
I had to watch three important - 
places at three points of the com- 
pass at the same time; and such 
was the din and confusion in the 
air, that, when looking to the north, 
a whole legion of boars might haye 
come out unnoticed at the east and 
west. The next beat was said to 
be the best on the ground, but the 
undergrowth was terribly thick, 
A hundred men would not have 
been too many to have forced 
through the tangled mass of wood; 
and if there were pigs in it—and 
no doubt there were, we saw many 
signs of them—they were not such 
fools as to come out. 
It was getting dark, and we had 
a run for the next try, every now 
and then being merrily switched 
in the face by a branch, as we 
hurried along the steep _birch- 
covered slope. It also was a blank 
as far as boars were concerned, 


Some roe were got, and a fox. One - 
of the former was a doe, and the 
old gentleman who proudly shot 
her got well laughed at for his 


mistake. In a Verein a man 
who kills a hen-pheasant or un- 
warrantable deer is fined so many 
marks; but there was no such 
law here. It was difficult, when 
the deer was caught sight of but 
for a moment or so, to be sure 
whether they had horns or not: it 
was too early for the new ones to 
show much. Except with a very 
large force of beaters and guns, it 
is not easy to make sure work in 
these forests. Each beat forms 
part of a woodland which stretches, 
as has been said, for very many 
miles. In English or Scotch cover- 
shooting, if deer escape the guns and 
get out of one beat, they will fre 
quently be found in ancther. But 
here the portion driven could only 
be a small fraction of the moun- 
tain, and when the pigs once 
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out of it, they could go for 
perhaps fifty miles straight on end. 

The next day ‘‘shaped,”’ as they 
say in the North, better. The old 
party was reinforced by another 
gun or so, and the Herr Baron 
himself. We had to force our 
way through deep snow; it lay so 
heavily on the thickly grown stunt- 
ed Scotch firs, that they had been 
crushed and twisted by it, and 
they blocked up the narrow path 
altogether in many places. At 
one point the footsteps of a man 
crossed the track, and the Baron 
wrote the word wélddieb (poach- 
er) in the snow by them. [I shall 
have a little to say of such folk 
later. 

On the way we crossed a wall, 
the like of which is hardly to be 
seen elsewhere. The Convent of 
St Odille is ancient ; but its an- 
tiquity is a thing of yesterday com- 
pared with this long line of stone. 
The Romans restored it, but they 


‘ merely perfected the work of a 
race who existed long before they 


were a people. The Druids are 
supposed to have worshipped on it ; 
but they in their turn found it, or 
the most part of it, ready to their 
hands. This is the ‘‘ Murus Gen- 
tilis’ the ‘‘ Heiden Maurer,’’ the 
celebrated ‘‘ Heathen Wall.’’ It is 
generally supposed to have been 
built by the Celts or Gauls, for the 
defence of the mountain against 
the wild German tribes; but some 
think it had in addition a religious 
ineaning, and connect it with the 
worship of some god. On many 
of the highest rocks of the moun- 
tains artificial altars are found. 
One of the rocks has all the char- 
acteristics of those in other coun- 
tries on which the Baal-fires used 
to be lighted. Another — the 
“‘Wachstein’’ —as its name im- 
plies, belonged probably to the 
defence system of the mountain. 
Then these people passed away, and 
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the Druids came, and worshipped 
from the same places the Sun, the 
Thunder, and the Wind. They pro- 
bably made additions to the wall, 
and enclosures for defence. 

The wall is 11,000 yards long, 
and is built of the sandstone of the 
district cut in very large blocks. 
No mortar of any kind is used. 
The blocks were joined together 
longitudinally by oaken wedges, 
which were let in in what is called 
a ‘‘double swallowtail,’’ and the 
whole had originally been pinned. 
Traces of the wedges are to be 
seen in places, and some tolerably 
well-preserved specimens are shown 
in the museum at Strassburg: they 
probably date from the time of 
repairing of the Romans. What 
was done by the latter can be 
distinguished from the rest by its 
greater regularity, and its similar- 
ity to work carried out by them in 
Italy. The thickness of the wall 
is almost always a little more than 
six feet. Bits remain more than 
nine feet high; but it is supposed 
to have been originally six or seven 
feet higher. We wondered what 
manner of men they were who last 
handled the great stones, and lifted 
them into their places. The men 
passed away and were forgotten, 
and their very nation is_ hardly 
known. The great plain below, 
on which they so often looked, 
became for hundreds of years a 
battle-field, and nothing could be 
permanent there. But in the 
depths of the Alsatian forest their 
handiwork is to be seen, much as 
they left it thousands of years 
ago. 

A great pile of rocks ended the 
plateau, and from it a most superb 
view of Alsace, the Rhine plain, 
the Black Forest, and the Swiss 
Alps was to be had. On that wild 
morning, indeed, the latter were 
not visible, and the mist often 
blotted out the near country. 
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Sometimes this mist rose and fell 
like the veil in a great transforma- 
tion scene, and sometimes it was 
torn to shreds in a moment by a 
furious gust of wind ; now nothing, 
and now the whole of the Rhine 
plain, black as midnight, in its 
contrast with the white range of 
mountains which lay on both sides. 
It was a wild view. From this 
point, in clear weather, 50 towns 
and 130 villages can be seen. 

On the hot Sunday, after war 
had been declared between France 
and Germany, my host had come 
to this pile of rocks, and looking 
out over quite sunny Baden, had 
thought, not in exultation, but 
with great sadness, of the ruin and 
injury that would be brought it by 
the war. But Baden remained 
unharmed, and in a very short 
time it was Alsace who was the 
sufferer. Perhaps those who live 
on a frontier, in the debatable 
land where a common language is 
spoken by two nations, cannot 
have the same wild enthusiasm for 
war which is felt by the dwellers 
far inland. They are connected 
mutually with one another by mar- 
riage and many common interests, 
and a great defeat to the one can 
hardly always be a great victory to 
the others. 

On the way down from the pla- 
teau we passed a little wood-lawn 
in the tall pine - wood, where a 
terrible tragedy had taken place 
five years before. One day the 
head-keeper who was with us then, 
met a man in the forest who had 
no business to be there. He .was 
known to be of a bad character, 
and he made some excuse to the 
keeper, which the latter did not 
think satisfactory. Words passed 
between them, and the poacher— 
who it appears had not a gun with 
him — was warned never to be 
caught there again. One gloomy 
afternoon that same winter, the 


keeper and a companion — an 

forestier who was also out with ug 
—came across marks in the snow, 
and recognised them to be those 
of this same wilddieh — this 
poacher. Telling the old man to 
keep lower down the slope, the 
Baron’s keeper followed the tracks 
as fast as he could, and in a short 
time came in sight of the man run- 
ning. The keeper lost him fora 
minute, and then suddenly met 
him face to face. The poacher 
had stopped, and, half hidden by 
a tree, was watching his pursuer, 
The keeper was startled by the 
evil face so close to him, and 
thinking that his own life was 
in danger, and that the man, by 
suddenly turning to bay, meant 
to attack him, fired. The poacher 
fell terribly wounded, and again 
it was found he had no gun with 
him. He was carried first to the 
lodge, and then to the house where 
his brother lived. There must 


have been something peculiarly ° 


evil about him, for the brother 
reproached him for coming — for 
coming even in such a dreadful 
state. ‘‘You must not refuse to 
take me in this time,’’ said the 
wounded man ; ‘‘ it will not be for 
long.’’ And in a little while he 
died. It was shown that the 
poacher had threatened the man 
who killed him, and the latter 
escaped without any punishment. 
The known evil life of the dead 
man weighed, under the German 
law, against the fact that he had 
no weapon with him—no gun at 
least and that he had not been 
the aggressor. In England the 
keeper would have been certainly 
tried for manslaughter, if not for 
murder. Inall wild countries, and 
therefore one may say in all the 
mountainous parts of Europe, the 
war waged between the protectors 
and the robbers of game is carried 
on far more fiercely than in thé 
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ulous districts. Many a keeper 
has left his home in the Alps or 
Tyrol, and never came back to it. 
A slip on some cliff, or an ava- 
lanche, may account for his death ; 
but often it has been a bullet, 
fired at him by a hidden enemy, 
whom he had punished or provoked 
in. some way, which ended his 
career. And it is never difficult 
in these regions to find a ready- 
made grave for such a one, which 
is little likely to be discovered. 

We never went far without see- 
ing the tracks of boars, or—where 
the snow had melted—the damage 
they had done by their unringed 
noses. A wild boar’s nose seems to be 
possessed of much the same power 
as a_ strong, well-made subsoil 
plough. A patch as large as a 
tennis-ground would be taken in 
hand—if the expression is allow- 
able—by the animals. There would 
be roots in it—it would, in fact, be 
full of them—but if the investi- 
gators of what was below were in 
earnest about their work, up the 
roots had to come. It was easy to 
see, if they carried on the same 
proceedings in a corn-field, or 
amongst potatoes, the great harm 
they would do. 

In all the beats there were roe, 
and where the cover was young, it 
was pretty to see the active little 
deer jumping lightly about, as the 
shouts of the men and the yelping 
dogs drove them first one way and 
then another. At mid-day we stop- 
ped for lunch. ‘Two men had been 
sent on to cut wood for a fire, and 
they. had a cheerful blaze ready 
when we arrived. Huge. loaves of 
dark bread were handed about, and 
sausages, which some ‘hungry folk 
ate raw, whilst others pushed them 
into the hot. ashes for a minute’s 
cooking. The sharp keen air made 
us all ready for the forest meal, 
and each man paid frequent visits 
to the beakers of white wine, which 
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had been grown and made by the 
head-keeper himself on the edge 
of the mountain. Much commiser- 
ation was expressed for one of the 
sportsmen—the old gentleman with 
the peaked cap. He had. fallen 
down asteep place, bringing his poor 
old head into violent contact with 
a tree, and was stunned for a 
time. He was exceedingly sorry 
for himself, and looked very mourn- 
ful when any one asked about the 
accident; but I did not see that 
his capacity for eating sausage 
and drinking white wine was 
much impaired. The Baron gen- 
erally spoke to his friends in the 
patois of the country, and had a 
joke and a pleasant word for all. 
His gun was a curious one: it was 
both a gun and a rifle. What is 
often called a ‘‘settler’s gun’’— 
where one barrel is for shot and 
the other takes a bullet—is an 
abominable invention, because of 
its untrue balance. But this wea- 
pon had two barrels for shot, and 
underneath them, where a ramrod 
would rest in a muzzle-loader, was 
a rifled chamber. By the move- 
ment of a bar, the hammer of the 
right barrel could be made to fall 
on the nipple of the rifle barrel. 
If a deer was started when look- 
ing for small game, the change 
could be made almost when put- 
ting the gun to the shoulder, and 
a bullet sent after it instead of a 
harmless charge of shot. Of course 
the extra barrel added something 
to the weight of the weapon. 

The last beat ended at the 
keeper’s house—a quaint little 
lodge, lying at the foot of a great 
ruined castle. Nothing strikes a 
traveller in the Vosges more than 
the size and number of its castles. 
They stood generally on some point 
of vantage, from which they could 
command a wide view; but there 
is one, the castle of Birkenfels, 
which can hardly be seen by ‘any 
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one not in search of it, and not 
always by him. This old ruin lies 
in a dense and lonely part of the 
forest. The trees stand so close to 
it, and surround it with such a 
hedge, that a man might pass very 
near and not notice it. It would 
be difficult to find in Europe a 
more eerie place to spend a night 
in. If ghosts are to be met with 
anywhere, they must surely be 
here: it would be a fitting rendez- 
vous for the spirits of the long- 
forgotten dead—the old robbers of 
the mountains—if they ever needed 
one. Even on a bright summer 
day there is something weird about 
this long-deserted lonely place. 
There was nothing of this feel- 
ing about the stately castle of 
Landsberg. I climbed up and 
explored it. It was built of 
granite and sandstone, and must 
have been a marvellously strong 
place before the days of big guns. 


Whilst drinking more of the /or- 
estier’s good white wine, we ex- 


amined the ornaments in his 
parlour. One of the pictures rep- 
resented a glade in a forest in 
which was a tomb. By it sat, 
with mournful faces, the dog, the 
stag, the boar, the wolf, the bear, 
the roe, the blackcock and caper- 
cailzie and partridge, and all the 
birds of the air. There was a 
little house in the background, and 
below, in three languages, was 
written, ‘‘The Keeper’s Grave.” 
The picture was badly drawn and 
badly engraved and coloured, but 
yet there was something pathetic 
about it. The bear is not met 
with in the Vosges, and the wolf 
is very rarely seen. 

At night, as we sat by the 
stove up at the convent, the Baron 
told me something about the dis- 
trict. It was easy to see how much 
he loved it. Its great woods and 
ancient castles and strange old 
wall, and the traditions and stories 
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connected with them, were part of 
his life. For many generations 
his ancestors had lived there, had 
played their part, had fought; and 
if one went far enough back, had 
no doubt robbed, as our old barons 
on the ‘*marches’’ did. The life 
in a Border ‘‘ peel,’”’ and the life 
in a Rhine or Vosges castle, must 
have had a good many things in 
common. 

The Frau Mutter used to come 
and chat awhile with us when at 
dinner, and press us to eat more 
than was good for us. She was a 
talkative old lady, who dearly loved 
a little bit of gossip and a joke. 
Her lieutenant, Sister Sabine, was 
more my idea of anun. Her life 
was devoted to the convent; for 
twenty-six years she had not left 
it—not even to pay a visit to 
the villages which lie a few miles 
below. Of Sister Karolina and 
Brother Peter I have not time to 
write the biographies. Brother 
Peter was one of the apple-faced 
men we met the first night, and he 
lent me his boots one day to shoot 
in. As has been said, there were 
but few nuns in the convent. 
Sister Sabine had a very pleasant 
face, but the rank and file were not 
remarkable for beauty; they were 
good, kind, worthy souls, but they 
were not ideally beautiful. But 
there was ome young pretty nun. 
I was told about her, and soon 
began to long to see her. The first 
night I slept long and soundly, and 
awoke to find the little stove in the 
bedroom lit, and a jug of hot water 
standing on it. 

‘*How had it got there?” I 
casually asked. 

‘¢ Oh, Sister Karolina would bring 
it.”’ 

Sister Karolina was the pretty 
one; I had thought old. Brother 
Peter or still older Brother Joseph 
had been my valet, and I resolved 
to be more on the alert the next 
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morning, so as to have a look at 
the maiden. But we had a hard 
day’s work—fighting the wind and 
the snow; and again I slept too 
soundly, and awoke with the un- 
easy feeling of having missed an 
opportunity, just in time to see 
the last of a nun’s coif passing 
through the doorway. There was 
the hot water, and Sister Karolina 
was gone. It was most annoying. 
Being out nearly all day, there 
was not so much chance of coming 
across her. Still, in the morning 
and evening I was continually run- 
ning up against the rest of the 
sisterhood in the long passages and 
on the stairs—all polite and pleas- 
ant and obliging, and all very 
ancient — Sister Angelica, and 
Sister Marie, and Sister Amine, 
but never Sister Karolina. This 


second night I went to bed with a 
firm determination to awake in 
good time—and I did so, with a 
great start, half an hour before the 


hot water was usually brought. 
There was no fear of my going to 
sleep again—I lay low, and waited. 
Hot-water time came, but nothing 
with it; perhaps Sister Karolina 
was ill, and Brother Peter would 
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bring it. This was a dreadful 
thought, but it had hardly entered 
my brain when I heard the rustle 
of a woman’s dress in the corridor 
outside, and then the door opened, 
and Sister Karolina came in. 
When I had had one little peep 
at her, I shut my eyes, and pre- 
tended to be asleep. She was, I 
am sure, everything that was good 
and amiable; but she was bent and 
strangely shrivelled up, and eighty- 
two years of age. 

The weather grew worse, and 
the Baron had business which com- 
pelled him to leave the convent, 
so I went with him to Strassburg. 
The station of that fortress is lit 
by the electric light, and its great 
dome can be seen at St. Odille, a bril- 
liant object on clear nights. My 
friend told me of other times, when 
at his country house, far away in 
the mountains, he could hear every 
shot fired into it by the Germans, 
and every answer it made to them 
—day and night, day and night, 
for weeks. At Strassburg we 
parted, and I took back with me 
to England the remembrance of a 
most pleasant visit and of a most 
courteous host. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.—PRIZE OF WAR. 


It boots not to tell at length 
how Moray had sped on his mission 
to the Sultan. The Scot, with his 
great knowledge of the East, had 
attained a success beyond his hopes, 
and had succeeded chiefly by show- 
ing himself in his natural charac- 
ter. His manly bearing, his frank 
yet courteous manners, the calm 
but keen glance of the eye, the 
commanding dignity of his stal- 
wart person, had all imposed on 
the Malay. As we have seen, the 
Sultan had a considerable personal 
interest in the prosperity of the 
English Company. Sure that the 
merchants could never become his 
masters—he had never read the 
history of the English in Hindu- 
stan—he welcomed them as a 
counterpoise to the Dutch, a power 
that was always to be dreaded. 
After the death of Chamberlain, he 
had inclined to yield if he had 
not actually lent himself to the in- 
trigues that were being actively 
pushed forward at his Court. But 
he hated and he feared those 
brothers of his who fomented them, 
and distrusted and despised the 
foreign adventurers with whom 
they originated. The arrival of 
Moray was a pleasure and a relief. 
A quick judge of character, a wor- 
‘shipper of strength, he saw at once 
that he had to deal with a man, 
and that the reins of administra- 
tion at Sanga were to be tightened 
in an iron grasp. The Sultan de- 
lighted to honour the Scotchman. 
He sent him a robe of honour; he 
offered him rich presents. With 
the swift transition so common in 
oriental politics, the loyalists or 
Court party were at once in the 
ascendant. Warriors passed over 


to it; the brothers of the Crown 
began to think of making a bolt; 
and the adventurers, who 
fancied their game as good as won, 
felt their heads sitting uncomfort- 
ably on their shoulders. Nor was 
Moray the man to neglect his op 
portunities. He had oes a 
supply of money as well as 

and he distributed both liberally 
but discreetly, so that after a very 
few days, if there was a difficulty 
in the situation, it was that the 
Pharaoh of Sarambang was loath 
to let him go. But by this time 
Moray’s footing had become s0 — 
strong, that he could speak to 
the Sultan with the frankness of 
friendship. He told him that he 
had left an unprotected daughter 
in circumstances which, to say the 
least, were somewhat critical ; and 
he pledged his honour that a 
prompt departure would be fol- 
lowed by a speedy return. 

So the Sultan was persuaded by 
this diplomatist to act on the old 
Scotch saying, and professed him- 
self ready to speed his parting 
guest. Had he needed help in the 
way of war-galleys, Moray might 
have had it to any extent. The 
nobles and the chiefs were only 
too willing to form a war-squadron 
to take him back in triumph. 
Moray was content with the moral 
influence he had regained, and only 
asked for one chief of rank as com- 
panion, furnished with full powers 
as the Sultan’s accredited repre- 
sentative. Even had the _ neces- 
sity been more urgent, he would 
have scrupled as to engaging 4 
fleet of volunteers, who might have 
insisted upon turning the expedi- 
tion into a pleasure-party—7. ¢ 
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sacking peaceful villages and mak- 
ing curious collections of heads. 

With his strong will and his 
tact, Moray had his way, and that 
without turning either his friends 
or his flatterers into secret enemies. 
He had named the noble Malay to 
be sent as his companion—a man 
in as high repute for honesty as for 
courage. Pangaran Jaffir had be- 
come the sworn brother-in-arms of 
the Scottish governor, the bond 
having been ratified by solemn 
ceremonial and mysterious religious 
rites. Thenceforward, he was to 
be counted ‘upon for life or death. 
And Moray had special reasons for 
selecting him, inasmuch as he had 
had territory in the neighbourhood 
of Sanga, and still prided himself 
on some hereditary influence over 
the surrounding tribes. 

So it was settled: the sailing 
had been fixed for the following 
day, and a grand feast of dismissal 
was being given at the place the 


evening before the morning of de- 


parture. Everything had so far 
gone off well; and when the malt 
threatened to get above the meal, 
as they say in Scotland,—that is to 
say, when the banqueters began 
to warm with the flow of talk and 
the strong liquors,—Moray had 
suggested to the Sultan the pro- 
priety of retiring. He was in high 
spirits himself—all had gone so 
well with him: nor was he insen- 
sible’to the evident respect and 
admiration of the gallant though 
wild chivalry that surrounded the 
board. 

When of a sudden there came 
an interruption that startled the 
Sultan and his company, as the 
writing on the wall had scared 
Belshazzar on a similar occasion. 
A messenger of humble rank, in 
mean dress, and of travel-worn 
aspect, was seen standing at the 
bottom of the hall under the 
draped-back hangings. And there 
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seemed likely to be a somewhat 
lively scene, as guards and revellers 
were talking of cutting him in 
pieces. When the Sultan rose in 
his outraged dignity, and claiming 
the rights of death or torture as a 
privilege of the Crowr, commanded 
that the intruder should be brought 
before him. No sooner said than 
done; it seemed to be precisely 
what the messenger desired, for he 
carried himself with a strange fear- 
lessness. He prostrated himself 
at the feet of the Sultan with 
every demonstration of respect, 
but he kept his eyes fixed on the 
white chief who sat by the Sul- 
tan’s side. And to that white 
chief, after sundry phrases and ex- 
planations, was delivered the packet 
he drew from the bosom of his 
dress. 

Notwithstanding the spread of 
cheap telegraphy, we have all ex- 
perienced that it is nervous work 
opening telegrams under certain 
circumstances; and even letters 
delivered unexpectedly may be 
pregnant with acute anxiety. 
Moray was a strong man, but 
he was the fondest of fond fathers. 
The fears he had striven to lull to 
rest woke up simultaneously, like 
a nest of vipers suddenly laid bare 
to the sunshine. It was with 
trembling fingers he vainly tried 
to steady that he torethe packet 
open, sent by express from Sanga. 
It was strange, too, in the circum- 
stances, to read ‘‘ Glenconan, Ross- 
shire, N. B.,’’ emblazoned on the 
pages. Grace had brought a 
supply of her wire-woven, cream- 
laid note-paper along with her. 
And as he read, his hands 
trembled more and more, and a 
mist came gathering over his 
eyes, though not before he had 
mastered the meaning of the 
contents. Then he called the 
hard training of a lifetime to his 
help, and with a mighty effort he 
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mastered himself. Everything now 
depended—and how much it was! 
—on coolness, energy, and unflinch- 
ing resolution. He laid the case 
before the Sultan, stating the 
facts concisely. The potentate 
was already. willing to assist him, 
and he could hardly have been 
spoken ‘to in a more happy hour. 
He was delighted to give a proof 
of the authority he had re-estab- 
lished by an appeal to the warriors 
assembled around him. As for 
Moray, under the pressure of the 
crisis, of course he cast all his 
scruples to the winds. He would 
carry a sufficient force. along with 
him, and those who had provoked 
the onslaught must stand the con- 
sequences. 

It was the Sultan of Sarambang 
in person who made the appeal to 
his martial following. The white 
chief of Sanga was to put to sea 
on a war expedition; who would 
volunteer to form part of his fleet ? 
The hostile tribes from the east- 
ward were threatening a descent 
on Sarambang territory: there was 
glory to be won, there might be 
booty to be regained ; unquestion- 
ably there was a deal of fighting 
to be- done. Even in the cool, 
or rather the tropical heat of the 
morning, the appeal would have 
been received with enthusiasm. 
Now,’ the enthusiasm rose to 
frenzy, and the hall rang with 
acclamations. The scene might 
have reminded one of the preach- 
ing of a Christian crusade to fight- 
ing fanatics of the dark ages; of 
the gathering in some Highland 
chieftain’s hall, before the circuit 
of the fiery cross and the clans- 
men taking the field. The High- 
land heart of Moray warmed to 
these wild tribesmen, and the 
warlike spirit of his forefathers 
blazed up in his breast. He 
struck the iron while it was hot; 
he spoke to them ; they understood 
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his gestures, if not his words; and 
he had only to pick and choose 
among the company. In making 
his choice he was helped by cir- 
cumstances. He would put, to 
sea as soon after daybreak as 
possible; and only those whose 
prahus were in readiness could 
go. The others who cared to 
come might follow at their leisure; 
and, in fact, it would be a case of 
‘«devil take the hindmost.”’ 

But as the Malay States have 
no Boards of Admiralty, sea- 
worthy fleets may be despatched 
with startling rapidity. The 
prahus were lying moored off the 
shore, or dragged high and dry 
on the beach; the men, who were 
scattered through the town, had 
only to be wakened from their 
slumbers; the arms of each am- 
phibious warrior were ready to his 
hand ; and as for sea-stores, somé 
provisions were pitched into the 
boats, and for the rest, the crews 
were ready to trust to their Pro- 
vidence or the prospects of pillage. 
Through the short hours of the 
darkness that remained, lights 
were seen flitting about in every 
direction ; to the spectator looking 
down upon the place from the 
crests of the hills in the back+ 
ground, it might have seemed to 
be invaded by a plague of fire- 
flies. When the sunrise was 
breaking over the sea in a blaze 
of golden and crimson splendour, 
it gilded the swelling sails of a 
gallant fleet, standing to the west- 
ward before favouring breezes. 

For four-and-twenty hours all 
went well; already, stretching 
across a width of bay to a long 
projecting promontory, they had 
opened the amphitheatre of vol- 
canic mountains that embraces the 
delta of the Sanga. Spite of his — 
self-command, Moray’s heart had 
been beating more and more vi0- 
lently, with quick alternations of 
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hopes and fears; yet he felt that 
with so much in his favour as yet, 
he had every reason to be hopeful, 
—when all at once, the aspect of 
the weather changed ; the favour- 
ing breezes fell and died away— 
the sultry air became intolerably 
oppressive. He saw the old pilot 
casting anxious glances towards 
the east, where heavy banks of 
cloud were darkening the horizon. 
The order was given to furl the 
flapping sails; and the men, set- 
tling down to the sweeps, still 
made steady progress. But the 
storm we have seen bursting over 
Sanga was gathering fast; and it 
is one thing to look at these tropi- 
cal terrors from a bungalow, but 
quite another to face them on the 
open sea. The sea broke; but 
the seamen cared little for the 
peals of the thunder, nor yet fcr 
the fierce flashes of the light- 
ning. They had more immediate 
cause for anxiety in the fitful gusts 
of the winds, broken loose upon 
them from three points of the 
compass; sinking as suddenly as 
they rose, and coming in a capri- 
cious succession of surprises. 
Away to their right was a sea, 
beginning to be lashed into raging 
surf, and to break in boiling bil- 
lows. To the left were the perilous 
shallows, along a coast that was 
fringed with a jungle of imper- 
vious mangrove. And_supersti- 
tion came to heighten the horrors 
of the scene. In the darkening of 
what ought to have been broad 
day, there was a ghastly illumina- 
tion of the crests of the breakers ; 
and lurid flashes of fitful light 
seemed to rise out of the depths 
of the ocean. Balls of spectral 
fires, bred out of the ever-thicken- 
ing darkness, gathered at the ends 
of the tapering yards and on the 
tips of the swaying masts. The 
Towers still bent to the sweeps; 
but the cadence of their chants 
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died away, as their pulling became 
listless and irregular. 

Then, when they were _half- 
paralysed by superstitious appre- 
hension, came the wild stress of 
the cyclone. In five short minutes 
the fleet was scattered ; each prahu 
whirled round by the irresistible 
blast in its own turmoil of mad 
wind and seething water. The 
cyclone swept onwards swiftly as 
it had come; two or three stout 
craft had gone to the bottom, 
though, as all the Malays swim 
like ducks, most of the men had 
been picked up by other boats. 
Some of the prahus were scudding 
out to sea, like frightened and 
crippled sea-birds that had lost 
their heads; while others, following 
more dangerous instincts, had head- 
ed for the shallows, to beach them- 
selves on any terms. Several still 
stuck to the commander-in-chief, 
though rather by chance than from 
any settled determination. 

As for Moray, his heart had 
sunk, with what would have been 
the fall in the barometer, had his 
bark carried such an instrument ; 
but it was only because he feared 
that the storms in their courses 
were fighting against the salvation 
of his child. His heart had sunk, 
but his courage rose; and men who 
sought to read their fate in his face 
became reassured by his undaunted 
and impassible demeanour. The 
cyclone had passed, but it was still 
blowing half a gale, and a surf, 
lashed up into fury, was raging 
and rolling towards a lee shore. 
Moray’s prahu, still keeping the 
lead, had resumed its course, and 
held it like grim death. Food and 
drink had been served out to the 
drenched rowers, and the native 
officers, unwilling to show _ less 
courage than the white chief, had 
encouraged the crew by words and 
example. There is no braver race 
than that of these Malays of Suma- 
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tra; no men are more indifferent 
to death. Nor has the world seen 
any more daring seamen since the 
Vikings of the north settled down 
and became civilised. So the shat- 
tered relics of the scattered flotilla 
were still holding on in their course 
for Sanga. 

But the wind had changed with 
the cyclone, and was setting steadily 
in their faces. Even by dint of 
desperate pulling they made but 
slow way, and many a weary hour 
had dragged by ere they cleared 
the last of the headlands and 
sighted the embouchure of the 
Sanga River. The seething bar 
was not the only obstacle they saw 
before them; and indeed, as the 
bar had been protected from the 
‘prevailing wind, it was less angry 
than might have been expected. 
The only thing that Moray did 
see, after the first glance, was a 
fleet of prahus advancing pleas- 
antly from the opposite direction. 
Then the pirates were a reality: 
they had drifted apparently in 
place of being driven; and, in any 
case, they numbered at least three 
times his force, and so effectually 
sealed the entrance to the Sanga. 
Had- a weaker man found himself 
in a similar situation, he would 
have appealed to tie headlong 
courage of his followers, and en- 
deavoured to force a passage at all 
hazards. Moray weighed the cir- 
cumstances, and acknowledged that 
the attempt would be desperate. 
The best thing that could be done 
was to take counsel deliberately, 
and he had an admirable counsellor 
at his elbow. He signalled to Pan- 
garan Jaffir, who was following in 
his wake, and in another moment 
that chief was alongside. All the 
Malay’s hereditary animosities were 
roused by the sight of feudal ene- 
mies who must have ravaged his ter- 
ritory frequently before. But being 
a veteran warrior, eager as he was 
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to strike them, he preferred to 
make sure before he struck. Know- 
ing the ‘‘lie of the land,” and 
having grasped the situation, he 
had a plan of operations cut and 
dried. He had people with him 
who knew a path used by the 
crews of fishing-boats, which led to 
a village in the jungle. From that 
village there were woodland paths, 
which debouched upon Sanga in 
the vicinity of the Residency; 
and by following them, if Moray 
did not anticipate the pirates, at 
all events he might hope to deliver 
the attack before they had done 
any great mischief. 

The plan was no sooner sug- 
gested than decided upon. Moray’s 
little squadron ostentatiously back- 
ed water and beat a retreat, to the 
great glorification of the enemy, 
who had been observing them. 
As they drew back behind cover 
of the headland, they heard the 
clamour of shouts and of drums 
beaten in triumph. ‘‘ He laughs 
best who laughs last,’’ soliloquised 
Moray grimly, as, full of fears and 
hopes, he pressed forward the dis- 
embarkation. 

There were others who were 
watching the approach of the pi- 
ratical fleet with interest nearly as 
intense. The barbarous levies that 
beset the settlement welcomed the 
approach of their ferocious allies; 
while Matusin was in presence of 
an onslaught he could hardly hope 
to withstand. He had marked, 
too, the advance of the prahus 
from the opposite direction, and 
when he saw them withdraw, he 
had been more disheartened than 
surprised. It would have been 
nothing less than madness to face 
the force opposed to them. All the 
same, in bitterness of spirit, and 
in an interview which Grace had 
sought with him, he had said some- 
thing of broken pledges and of the 
Resident failing them at 
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Then Grace had flashed out, and 
seldom had an outbreak of temper 
being better timed. 

«*‘ My father is with these men ; 
and he will either die or cut his 
way to us. If he could turn his 
back on his only daughter, he would 
never fail the followers who look to 
him for support.” 

I do not pretend to say that 
even the quick-witted Malay could 
follow Miss Moray’s exact words. 
But even better than by the trans- 
lation attempted by her handmaid- 
en, it was emphasised by the girl’s 
eyes and indignant attitude. He 
knew he had been pushed hard 
to the wall; he was determined to 
sell his life dearly if he must part 
with it ; and he turned to the chiefs 
and the head-men that surrounded 
him. He told them that the white 
leader was at hand, and coming to 
their help; his daughter, who was 
in mysterious communication with 
her father, knew it; and if they 


set manfully about the defence, 
they might make sure of a speedy 


deliverence. In fact, his address 
was a free reading of the maxim, 
that the gods help those who help 
themselves; and he spoke to men 
who held their lives so cheaply 
that with that superstitious en- 
couragement they became positive- 
ly reckless. The strategy of the 
Malays was simple enough. They 
must fall back on the defence of 
the town, and make good the 
stockades. Matusin would gladly 
have met the assailing flotilla in 
the river; but with his weakened 
forces and the few prahus at his 
disposal, that was altogether out 
of the question. 

As with the war of the ele- 
ments the day before, there was 
alull and a breathing time before 
the storm burst. The pirates prob- 
ably spent it in communicating 
with their friends on shore, and 
combining some plan of operations 
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that might carry the defences with 
a rush. As. for the defenders, 
they had been dismissed to. their 
posts, where they seemed likely to 
be awkwardly embarrassed by the 
frightened women who clung to 
them. 

At the Residency, if there was 
extreme excitement, there was 
comparative calm. There were 
Malay guards, but the gates had 
been closed against intruders; and 
the few Europeans had no families 
to care for them. Then Grace, 
rising to the emergency, had been 
here, there, and everywhere. | If 
there were cowards within the 
precincts, it was difficult to show 
timidity before the beautiful young 
woman so heroically serene. A 
Jeanne d’Arc, whether medieval 
or modern, is a mighty influence 
in circumstance of the kind; and 
if Grace was carrying herself so 
resolutely in public, it was because 
she had risen from her knees only 
the moment before. 

Mr. Rafferty was likewise reli- 
gious after his fashion, but he 
only crossed himself and invoked 
the saints, in such appalling cir- 
cumstances as the storm. Now, 
in his anxiety for the big fight 
to begin, he was restless, like the 
sea-birds before a hurricane. He 
was ready to talk to anybody who 
would listen, and vague fancies of 
scientific warfare were floating in 
his excited brain. So he joined 
Miss Moray, who had gone up to 
her watch-tower, and was looking 
wistfully down the river at the 
blockading war-boats. 

‘¢Thim pirates are taking it re- 
markably aisy, Miss; bad luck to 
them,’’ remarked Mr. Rafferty, 
respectfully, by way of opening 
the conversation. ‘‘It’s a pity 
but we could send them down a 
few fire-ships or some half-dozen 
of tarpadoes by way of agreeable 
surprise.’’ 
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Grace started: the iilea seemed 
a good one: the difficulty was the 
impossibility of realising it, and 
half unconsiously she shook her 
head. 

‘*Of course it’s out of the 
question,’’ continued Mr. Rafferty, 
in answer; ‘‘for Mathieson and his 
benighted savages have none of 
the material at hand. But divil 
a one of me would ask betther 
spoort than to see the boats ina 
blaze, and the beggars on board of 
thim swimming for their lives.” 

There were no torpedoes, it was 
true ; there were neither the men 
nor the materials for a despatch 
of fire-boats; yet looking at the 
situation not in the light of sport, 
but very seriously, it struck Grace 
that there might be something in 
Rafferty’s notion, With searching 


glances she embraced the scene 
before her eyes, and then she com- 
manded Rafferty to guide her to 


Matusin. The restless Irishman 
asked nothing better; and, though 
mortally curious, he had the dis- 
cretion to ask no questions. Grace 
at that moment had something of 
her father’s look when at his stern- 
est; her knitted eye-brows and 
her ‘compressed lips repressed all 
familiarity, and forwardness stood 
abashed before dignity. 

If the Malay chief was in any 
way put out by the English girl’s 
proposal, it was only that it had 
not occurred to himself, being so 
entirely in accordance with the 
traditions of Malay bush-fighting. 

** The day is growing on,”’ Grace 
had begun, looking upwards  to- 
wards the sloping sun; ‘‘ your 
enemies will scarcely attack you 
before morning.”’ 

The Malay would not commit 
himself, but seemed inclined to 
agree. Then Grace broached a 
scheme, which Rafferty’s crude 
idea had suggested. The pirates 
had brought up at a point where 
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the estuary was closing rapidly 
into the deep, narrow channel of 
the river. Their boats had Je 
down their anchors or lashed them- 
selves to trees on the banks; one 
way or another in their overween- 
ing confidence, they were crowded, 
hampered and careless. On either 
side of the river stretched the 
forest, with the dense undergrowth 
dried up into tinder after the pro- 
longed drought, for the sultriness 
and the sunshine had already licked 
up the deluge that had fallen the’ 
day before. And the wind, if it 
came in gusts, was still setting 
steadly from the eastward. 

‘‘Why,”’ said Grace, ‘should 
you not wait for the dusk, and 
then set a light to the jungle? If 
the fire does nothing else, it will 
delay the attack, and the hours 
we gain are everything, when my 
father and his people are outside 
there.” 

Matusin being half a_ savage, 
and having life and property at 
stake, swallowed down any feelings 
of petty jealously. Gallantly he 
sank on one knee to kiss the hand 
of the fair councellor, and then 
begged permission to withdraw to 
make the arrangements for the 
conflagration. And when Grace 
had thanked Rafferty for the idea 
she had utilised, the Irishman only 
asked, by way of recompense, that 
the young lady would ‘+ hurry back 
to the Residency, and lave him 
free to go with the niggers, and 
superinthend.”’ 

If the pirates kept watch and 
ward at all, it was on the side of 
the settlement they were threaten- 
ing. But, in fact, there was little 
discipline or order, and each 
man did as seemed right in his owm » 
eyes. Inshort, they had sold the 
hide of the bear they meant to 
hunt and kill on the morrows 
Some were feasting, singing, and 
carousing; others were sleeping 
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the sleep of the oblivious, through 
a din that might have awakened 
the Seven Sleepers. On some boats 
the fires were blazing up, or had 
smouldered down among cinders 
in the braziers; in others, the fires 
had gone out altogether. Here 
there would be a patch of blinding 
glare; here the moonshine was 
softly silvering the water; and 
there there was utter darkness, be- 
neath the black shadows of the 
trees. 

Had there been watchers placed 
in the stillness of the night, the 
first warning would have been in 
the shape of a faint crackling. As 
it was, thanks to the noise, no one 
lent an ear to that admonition ; 
while, owing to the mingled glare 
of the fires with the moonshine, 
that partially illuminated the fleet, 
no one detected a sporadic glimmer- 
ing among the trees, like the lights 
of some scores of gigantic glow- 
worms. But the fires had been 


kindled close at hand and in many 
places, and they spread and blazed 


up with marvellous rapidity. One 
minute the fleet was either mad 
with revelry or sunk in slumber ; 
the next, each soul on board was 
on foot, and face to face with an 
appalling catastrophe. The flames 
that were roaring up the great 
stems of the trees, finding fuel in 
the luxuriant growth of the creep- 
ers, were leaping from branch to 
branch overhead, and darkening 
the skies above the glare with the 
smoke from an infernal illumination. 
The flames twisted themselves ser- 
pent-like round each pendant fes- 
toon and drooping withe till they 
sputtered and went out in the 
current of the river that rippled in 
Streams of blood, as it ran by in 
the crimson glow. And through 
the red blaze and the rising roar 
came the shrill shrieks of the mon- 
keys and other miserable animals 
being consumed—had anybody had 
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ears to hear them. Had :Matusin 
been a born leader instead of being 
merely a quick-witted warrior, he 
would have contrived an attack 
on the fleet for that moment, and 
turned the panic into an overwhelm- 
ing disaster. But having failed 
to contemplate probabilities, or to 
count the chances, he was only 
looking on from a distance, rubbing 
his hands, and congratulating him- 
self. Nor did he even take the 
necessary precautions to regulate 
the course of the flames he had 
kindled. 

The pirates, horror-stritken and 
taken by surprise, were left to 
save themselves as they could. In 
the instincts of self-preservation, 
there was no lack of .activity- 
Lithe figures, stripped nearly to the 
skin, were observed bounding about 
in the reflections of the fires; drag- 
ging at anchors or hauling at ropes. 
Prahu after prahu was seen to 


‘push out from ‘the ruck,’’ the 


crews getting to the sweeps, as 
they floated themselves clear on 
the current. One or two of the 
boats were abandoned, that had 
been lashed too securely to the 
blazing trees. But on the. whole, 
the assailing squadron had. been 
rather frightened than hurt.. Not 
a few of the craft showed like 
moths that had singed their wings 
at a candle. Not a few of the crews 
were burned, as a very great many 
were scorched. But as the men of 
all these amphibious fighting races 
can swim like sharks, no one per- 
ished in the water who had not 
been crippled by the fire. And so 
the scared and scattered fleet assem- 
bled and came to anchor again, in 
a little bay immediately within the 
bay. 

Matusin had scored the trick 
and might have won the game, 
had he boldly played out his trumps. 
As it was, he left his discomfited 
adversaries free to take their re- 
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venge ; and when they sent their 
scouts out to reconnoitre, they 
found that the fire had been by 
no means an unmixed misfortune 
to them. Matusin had kindled 
his firebrands in a sense of abso- 
lute security. A broad belt of thin 
orchards and cultivated ground 
separated the dense jungle from 
the settlement. He had, per- 
haps, forgotten the fringe of 
trees that ran along the bank of 
the river: but that fringe, feeding 
the fires, had conducted them 
along to the stockades. A breadth 
of a score of yards or more had 
been consumed, or charred; and 
the scouts, slipping back to the 
chiefs who sent them, had re- 
ported a practicable breach. As 
for the garrison, in their intoxica- 
tion over the discomfiture of their 
enemies, they thought of nothing 
in the meantime but rejoicings and 
congratulations. They knew that 


the watchful assailants in the bush: 


would be in consternation at the 
disaster to their allies. 

When they least expected it, 
they had a disagreeable awakening. 
The enemy they believed to be de- 
moralised was seen coming up the 
river again, with all the impulsion 
of double-banked sets of oars, 
smarting from recent fright and 
bodily injuries, and animated by 
the assurance of a speedy revenge. 
While the leading prahus swept up 
the river, facing the desultory fire 
of the field-pieces in the works, a 
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body of warriors, flung quickly 
ashore, hurled themselves forward 
on the enfeebled stockades. The 
charred stakes were shivered be- 
fore their rush like pasteboard; 
the defenders fell at their posts, or 
sought safety in flight; the allies 
in the woods, with answering yells, 
came swarming over the palisades; 
and before any serious resistance 
was even begun, the settlement’ 
had been virtually carried. The 
rush on the Residency from the 
river-side was irresistible. There, 
again, the Malays on guard were 
either speared or cut to pieces or 
scattered. The terrible &rises 
made deadly play. The few Euro- 
peans, according to their tempera- 
ments, either resisted or cried for — 
quarter: not that it made much 
difference how they behaved, since 
the brave man and the coward met 
a common fate. Poor Rafferty, 
who had scented the battle from 
afar like Job’s war-horse, was 
naturally one of the first to be 
knocked upon the head; and as 
for the lady for whom he would 
have given his life, her fate, al- 
though she was merely a prisoner, 
seemed hardly preferable to his. 
Swooning and in despair, now that 
the worst had come, just as she 
had been giving heartfelt thanks 
for an almost miraculous deliver- 
ance, Grace was carried in the 
arms of triumphant barbarians on 
board the galley of the piratical 
leader. 


CHAPTER XL.—THE SACK OF SANGA. 


Moray’s idea was naturally to 
get his little forces together and go 
straight to the rescue of his daugh- 


ter. But Pangaran Jaffir opposed 
plausible arguments and a passive 
resistance not to be overcome. He 
urged that as yet they were so few 
in number, the venture must be 


doubtful or even desperate, con- 
sidering that, before they reached 
the settlement, they might have to 
make a running fight of it through 
the jungle. It was most unlikely 
that the enemy would make the 
attack that evening, and if they 
did risk it, they would certainly 
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be repulsed. Meantime they them- 
selves would be hourly gaining re- 
inforcements; for already several 
of the prahus of their scattered 
fleet could be seen coming up be- 
hind. Finally, neither he nor any 
of his people would undertake to 
guide the advance, at the risk of 
going astray and being benighted. 
The Malay, bold as a lion in day- 
light, was by no means proof 
against the terrors of the forest 
in the darkness, especially after 
his superstition had been awak- 
ened in the horrors of the recent 
storm. 

Moray gnashed his teeth, but 
resigned himself. There was 
truth, after all, in what the Malay 
said, and he believed that Sanga 
could not be carried except after 
hard fighting. For that evening, 
at least, it was surely safe, and his 
relieving party on the morrow 
would have manifold chances in its 
favour. So, lighting their fires, the 
Sarambang men bivouacked on a 
strip of shingly beach, where now 
and again they welcomed the 
arrival of the stragglers. There 
was no merriment or carousing, as 
on board of the hostile fleet: the 
men were weary with the work, 
and far from being in good spirits. 
Moray saw that even could he have 
persuaded them to advance, he 
could have hoped to accomplish 
little with such followers. 

He had lain down and tried 
hard to sleep. He was weary like 
the others with the double strain 
on mind and body, and he needed 
rest for the morrow. But rest 
would not come at his call. He 
turned and tossed, with the flames 
of the watch-fires dancing before 
his eyes, till the swarthy figures 
that from time to time flitted 
across them seemed like so many 
restless fiends to his distempered 
senses. He felt gloomy forebod- 
ings he could too easily explain, 
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and it was scarcely a relief to rise” 
and pace the beach, looking out 
through the calm silence of the 
night on the twinkling heavens and 
the tossing sea. Naturally his 
eyes were directed towards Sanga, 
for there was the loadstone that 
attracted his thoughts. When 
suddenly he rubbed those aching 
eyes of his, and stood gazing with 
fixed attention. A faint, ruddy 
gleam was streaking the sky above 
the tops of the forest-trees. He 
fancied at first it might be the 
flashing of sheet-lightning, but 
it was too steady for that. It 
brightened, it reddened, and quick- 
ly extended itself, till it spanned 
the horizon ina fiery arch, quench- 
ing those twinkling stars in its 
blaze, and. darkening with clouds 
of smoke, the deep azure of the 
heavens. It was the glare of a 
great conflagration, hanging over 
the site of the settlement. Assur- 
edly Sanga was being sacked, and 
—his daughter !—his daughter ! 
Moray was neither the man nor 
in the mood to stand like Lord 
Ullin, wringing his hands and 
lamenting. There was no waste 
of wild water before him—only 
a broad belt of jungle, with foot- 
tracks that were known to lead 
through it. In a dozen of strides, 
or rather of bounds, the old deer- 
stalker was standing over the 
Malay chief, shaking him by the 
shoulder. One touch would have 
sufficed. In a second Pangaran 
Jaffir was on his legs; in a second 
or two more, he had all his wits 
about him. Moray had meant to 
command .or to press immediate 
action. But there was no need. 
The swarthy Malay, in spite of 
the hue of the skin, sympathised 
with the white chieftain and 
father. His chivalry was enlisted : 
his manhood was in question ; and 
whether he had reposed himself 
with an hour or two of sleep or not, 
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his superstitious tremors had been 
dissipated. Rather to forearm 
the friend of his Sultan against 
casualties than for any other 
reason, he warned or reminded 
him that it was no easy matter 
to grope their way through thick 
jungle in the darkness. The guides 
had but vague recollections of the 
localities, which might be beset by 
bands of ambushed warriors famil- 
iar with them. But so much said, 
he gave his orders peremptorily, 
and in ten minutes the whole of 
the party was on foot, and in 
readiness to follow their leaders. 
If there were still fear or reluc- 
tance, the boldest did not dare give 
a sign of it. Pangaran had a hot 
temper and a heavy hand. 

But ‘‘the more haste, the worse 
speed,’’ is a time-honoured proverb 
that is very true; and so Moray 
found to his cost. It was tedious 
work and frightfully aggravating, 
leading weary if not unwilling 
men through a gloomy labyrinth 
of winding wood-tracks. To be 
sure they were never going very 
far wrong, for each false path soon 
ended in a cud-de-sac. To be sure 
they could steer their course by 
the cenflagration, which threw a 
fixed beacon-light from the goal of 
the march, whenever they came 
into low scrub or a clearing. But 
reluctant and dispirited men be- 
gan to drag their limbs more and 
more painfully; and the spirits 
sank with the failing flesh. The 
self-possessed Moray was well-nigh 
maddened. Suspense was being 
strained, till it became almost in- 
tolerable; he felt inclined to cast 
himself down under a bush in des- 
pair, like the Israelitish prophet 
in the wilderness ; and yet, for the 
life and honour of his daughter, 
he dare not break down. All de- 
pended on his keeping up his cour- 
age; the tremblers who followed 
must draw encouragement from 


him, if they were to be ready to 
show themselves men with the day- 
break. His great comfort was in 
the bearing of Pangaran Jaffir, 
That veteran warrior stepped out 
like a lad; he had entirely recoy- 
ered his shaken nerve, and showed 
the counsel in moments of diffi- 
culty of a bush-fighter of ripe ex- 
perience. And in strange contrast 
to his domineering demeanour to 
his men, he won Moray’s most cor- 
dial gratitude by silent but elo- 
quent. expressions of sympathy. 
More than once in the darkness 
he clasped the Scotchman’s hand, 
or laid a light touch of cheerful 
consolation on his shoulder. It 
might have seemed matter of 
thankfulness that they had no fight- 
ing to face: a sudden attack upon 
their files in the dark must have 
begun with a panic and ended in a 
massacre. But that Moray took 
for a melancholy sign, and as they 
still groped their way unopposed, 
his heart felt heavier and heavier. 
They surprised a forest-hamlet 
with its women and children, but 
they neither cared nor needed to 
stop and ask questions. The men 
must have gone forward to the 
sack of Sanga, where the vultures 
of the woods were gathering to 
the carnage. 

The more haste, the worse speeed ; 
and the sun had already risen over 
the opposite trees before they saw 
the glimmerings of daylight through 
the thinning skirts of the jungle. 
Father as he was, Moray had 
enough of the sage and the soldier 
in him to consent to call a halt 
to dress the column, while scouts 
were sent creeping forward. The 
scouts came back with the astounds 
ing report that there were no signs 
of a fire in the settlement. They 
had gone no further than the 
stockades behind the Residency. 
The defences were apparently with- 
out defenders; but the rocf 
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walls of the Residency and other 
houses seemed intact. 

Tossed about with violent revul- 
sions of feeling, now hoping and 
now despairing, the cool Strath- 
conan was no longer to be re- 
strained. Like one of his young 
Highland deer-houndsslipped on the 
slot of the wounded deer, he would 
have flung himself on the horns of 
astag at bay. Pangaran Jaffir did 
not attempt to hold him back; in- 
deed his old blood and his warlike 
ardour were already both at the 
boiling - point The men now 
quickly rallied and mustered in 
loose order beneath the open fringe 
of the forest: there was a rush in 
which they took the stockades in 
their stride; they crossed the en- 
closures of the Residency at a run, 
with its master still well to the 
front, and they burst through its 
unprotected windows and doors, 
some of them swarming up the 
pillars of the varandahs. 


Hangings had been torn down 
and the furniture wrecked. Lighter 
articles of any value had been 
swept away, with a cleanness and 
celerity that would have done hon- 
our to the myrmidons of a Lon- 


don cheap broker. The storm had 
passed everywhere and shattered 
everything; and on the other side 
of the house, where resistance had 
been made, corpses were strewed 
over the lawn and through the 
flowers. 

The distracted father searched 
everywhere; he hunted high and 
low, and all in vain. Grace’s little 
sitting-room and her bedroom had 
been rudely violated like the rest; 
only from under a fallen mosquito- 
net crawled poor Finette, piteously 
moaning and badly wounded by 
the thrust of a Malay &ris. It 
was touching to see the poor dog 
cheer up at the sight of her mas- 
ter; drag herself along the floor 
to his feet, and cover his hands 
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with her caresses. And Moray 
was touched; it was no shame to 
his manhood that he caught her 
up in his arms and covered her 
with his kisses. But unhappily 
the dog, which did all but speak, 
could tell him nothing of her mis- 
tress. So he set her gently down 
again, dropped from the window 
on to the ground, and hurried 
after his followers into the gardens 
to pursue his investigations. 

A shout drew him away to a 
clump of shrubbery. As chance 
would have it, it was the very 
thicket where Rafferty had ensconc- 
ed himself on the eventful evening 
when he sought his interview with 
Grace. And there lay poor Mr. 
Rafferty again, but on this occa- 
sion quite unable to bestir himself. 
Indeed, as he said subsequently, 
it was only by a miracle, and by 
virtue of the blessed crucifix he 
always wore next to his skin, that 
the life of the hard-fighting Irish- 
man had been spared. Be that as 
it may, he had simply been ‘* kilt,’” 
in other words, he had merely had 
his head broken,—with a chance 
wound in the chest, ‘‘ that counted 
little one way or the other,’’—and 
then had been tumbled into the 
thicket. Now, being picked up by 
‘¢ thim friendly niggers,’ he dragged 
himself on to one elbow and tried 
to ‘‘spake.’’ But it was not till 
the sight of the Resident made 
it worth while that he strove to 
string some articulate sentences 
together; nor did he succeed in 
making himself intelligible till 
after an internal application of 
spirits. Impatient as he was, 
Moray had held back his flask ; 
arrack seemed hardly to be the 
thing for a wounded European in 
the circumstances. But Rafferty 
made an effort, seized it, swal- 
lowed, and delivered himself— 

«Sure it’s the finest medicine 
in the world, and it goes down 
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like mother’s milk. For now,’’ he 
added, recalling his temperance 
pledge with a dreamy sigh, “I’m 
free from my promise.” Then 
remembering what had passed, 
in his weakness he fairly broke 
down. At last Moray did prevail 
on him to speak, though the 
thought of the pain he was in- 
voluntarily inflicting nearly gave 
the warm-hearted Irishman a_re- 
lapse. The house had been taken 
from the other side when he was 
making a fight for it in the veran- 
dah looking seaward. The last 
thing he had seen of Miss Grace, 
she was being carried to the river 
in the arms of a big barbarian. 
He had made a dash to the rescue, 
«« but they were too many for me— 
bad luck to them. They knocked 
me flat on my back here, and I 
saw no more till ye wakened me. 
But you’ll be going after her, sir, 
and you'll take me with you,” 
added Mr. Rafferty. ‘* You can lay 
me down in the bottom of one of 
the boats till I’m wanted ; and any- 
how, when the fighting begins, you 
may trust Jack Rafferty to come 
up to time.” 

Mr. Rafferty’s request, mad as 
it was, served the purpose of rous- 
ing Moray from his stupefaction. 
His child was gone; the settle- 
ment was seemingly evacuated by 
the enemy ; whatever the chances, 
there was nothing for it but to 
take up the chase, without unneces- 
sarily losing one moment. But it 
was his destiny in those two dis- 
mal days to have his patience 
strained almost beyond the endur- 
able. This man, who had prided 
himself upon cool self-control, was 


perpetually breaking his teeth 
against obstacles nearly insurs 
mountable. Matusin was dead or 
had disappeared, and the survivors 
of the garrison had vanished with 
him. As for the followers of Pan- 
garan Jaffir, they had scattered 
themselves about through the 
town in search of any stray arti- 
cles to plunder; and the boats 
they were accustomed to man were 
left in the bay beyond the forest. 
Before he could lay hands on Pan- 
garan, before that chief could get 
the body of his people together 
again, much invaluable time had 
been wasted. Even then, with 
the scratch crews of strangers as- 
sembled round the Sanga prahus, 
it was hard work getting a flotilla 
to sea. The Sarambang people 
objected to being taken away from 
the joys of pillaging, and they 
knew, besides, that they were ter- 
ribly overmatched, should the ene- 
my be inclined to shorten sail and 
offer battle. Even Pangaran— 
and not unnaturally in the circum- 
stances—gave the order for embar- 
kation much against his will. His 
common-sense told him that if he 
were not going to sea on a wild- 
goose chase, he was staking life 
and reputation against desperate 
odds. Hours had gone by before 
the boats were hastily supplied 
with some provisions and water; 
and if the start was effected at 
last, Moray saw only too plainly 
that it was because the crews were 
encouraged by the thought that a 
stern chase is a long chase, espe- 
cially when the chased is the 
stronger, and has practically un- 
limited law. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN ‘* ATTACHE.’’—PART IV. 


LACORDAIRE, PEREYVE, CHOCARNE, GUIZOT, 


AmMoNG the many men of worth, 
genius, and celebrity that the 
beautiful land of France can boast, 
there is one especially who divided 
with Montalembert my early ad- 
miration, though by his death, 
which occurred shortly after my 
first introduction to him, I was 
deprived of the opportunity of 
becoming one of those privileged 
young men to whom, in the last 
days of his life, Lacordaire ad- 
dressed those admirable letters 
which were afterwards edited by 
his: best-loved pupil, the Abbé 
Pereyve, with whom I was on 
intimate terms. 

I was presented to him at 
the ‘*Carmes’’ monastery, in the 
Rue Vaugirard, where he was on 
a short visit from his own retreat 
at Soréze in 1860, to the brethren 
of his order, at the head of whom, 
if I mistake not, was Pére Cho- 
carne, who afterwards wrote his 
life. 

Lacordaire was tall, handsome, 
and scrupulously clean. His voice 
was enchanting to listen to, and 
his manner as gentle as that of 
a woman. His eye revealed the 
tenderness of his nature, while the 
whole physiognomy indicated the 
power and the strength of a char- 
acter that had renounced the most 
brilliant prospects which a career 
of success opened to him at a very 
early age in the world of thought, 
of politics, and of law, in order to 
devote himself to that life of ascet- 
icism which he never found irk- 
some to his loving disposition, and 
never made others who beheld him 
conceive to be anything but the 
easiest and most natural, instead 
of the most arduous and difficult 


existence which it is possible for 
mortal to embrace. 

At the same time it was difficult 
at first to discover the depth of 
heart and feeling which existed in 
him, for his appearance was rather 
cold and distant, until his speech, 
like a ray of light upon a frozen 
ground, came to soften and illumine 
it. 

The troubles of his youth and 
the many solitary hours he had 
spent had given his features that 
calm and apparent coldness which 
slightly alarmed one at first, only 
to be rapidly changed into love 
and enthusiasm immediately after. 
As he said himself in one of his 
letters :— 

‘“‘Mon style est comme mon 
accueil, qui semble quelquefois 
glacé, parceque la tristesse ou le 
doute me saisissent a l’instant ou 
j'ai autre chose dans le cceur.’’— 
Lettre Ixx. 

His one great idea was, like 
Montalembert’s, the union of re- 
ligion and liberty. As he said 
in a political programme which 
he laid down for the use of one 
of those young men at Soréze 
to whom he was so paternally 
attached :— 


«Should you meet any young men 
who seem to you sincerely imbued 
with sentiments of faith and a love of 
liberty, make friends of them: you 
will soon understand each other. 

“The true Liberal Catholic is above 
all the friend of liberty, whether 
civil, political, or religious. . . . 

“What especially does harm to 
France and prevents any permanent 
social institution, is the fact that ques- 
tions of persons are above questions 
of principle, whereas people are noth- 
ing except through their relation to 
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principles, and principles subsist in 
themselves independently of persons, 
derived as they are from the eternal 
wisdom of God. 

“Men die, dynasties end, empires 
succeed one another, but principles 
remain immutable, just as the rock 
which bears ail the changeable pheno- 
mena of which nature gives us the 
spectacle on the surface of the earth.” 


This liberalism in religion, this 
love of civil, political, and religious 
liberty, it was that possessed me 
altogether at the time of which I 
am writing, and which, through 
years, has remained as vivid and 
as strong as in the days when I 
first came to understand its mean- 
ing, exemplified as I saw it then 
in the writings, the utterances, 
and the advice of the illustrious 
Frenchmen whose memory I find 
no greater delight than to recall, 
and whose acquaintance I have 
through years considered it an ex- 
ceptional privilege to have enjoyed. 

I never heard Lacordaire from 
the tribune of Notre Dame; but 
through the kindness of M. de St 
Marc Girardin I had the good 
fortune to be present at his recep- 
tion at the Academy, when he 
spoke jn public for the last time 
in his life, on the 24th of January 
1861. 

It was indeed a memorable occa- 
sion, and it was rendered all the 
more so, that while Lacordaire 
succeeded to M. de. Tocqueville, it 
was expected that the customary 
eulogium of one’s predecessor, 
which often taxes so severely the 
recipient of the greatest honour a 
Frenchman can look to, would not 
only be no difficult task for this 
great apostle of liberty under every 
form, but that it would give him 
the opportunity for the delivery of 
another of those masterpieces of 
eloquence which his twenty years’ 
preaching the Lenten allocutions 
at Notre Dame had accustomed the 
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France of that day to remember 
with delight and anticipate with 
eagerness. 

But there was another circum- 
stance which, if possible, enhanced 
the solemnity of the Academic re- 
ception, and that was the well- 
known fact that the President of 
the Academy himself, the veteran 
Guizot, was to speak in reply, and 
to greet the new Academician in 
the name of the ‘‘ illustrious forty.” 

Great was the expectation of lis- 
tening to Lacordaire, and hearing 
the rigid Calvinist Guizot prais- 
ing the Catholic monk. Nor was 
the expectation altogether disap- 
pointed. 

The Institute was crowded with 
eager listeners. The Empress 
Eugénie, in the full bloom of her 
radiant beauty, was present; and 
curiosity was much exercised to 
know how the great public orator, 
the friend of Lamennais, the for- 
mer editor of the Radical ‘ Avenir,’ 
would maintain his reputation as a 
speaker, and reconcile his religious 
views with the political principles 
of his earlier days. 

As he rose there was a great 
commotion, and his tall dignified 
appearance, .his un- French- like 
quiet manner, and his white mon- 
astic garb, all combined to electrify 
an audience, already prepared to 
applaud each word he uttered, each 
sentiment he gave expression to, 
regardless of the principle which 
underlined it or the opinion thrown 
out. 

In beautiful language he de- 
scribed the difference between the 
spirit which had breathed in the 
formation of the United States, 
and ‘that which had ruled over 
Europe since 1789, showing that 
the difference between modern 
democracy and true _ liberalism 
exists in the love of equality which 
pervades the former and produces 
oppression, while the union of lib- 
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erty and Christianity can alone 
create those salutary influences 
necessary to the existence of a 
republic. 

This theme naturally led him to 
the admiratlon of M. de Tocque- 
ville, who had so thoroughly under- 
stood the principle, and applying 
it to America, which he had so 
carefully studied, had so justly led 
him to admire and extol the great 
institutions of the American con- 
tinent. 

True to his past views, he dis- 
appointed many Gallican Ultra- 
montanes ; but while he cited Cha- 
teaubriand, O’Connell, Ozanam, 
and Tocqueville as the guides and 
fathers of those who, like himself, 
believed in the blessings of every 
kind of liberty in conjunction with 
religion—viz., with Christianity— 
it was felt that as he had lived, 
so he would end, and that La- 
cordaire, monk as he was, would 
never be the friend of despotism 
of narrow-mindedness, and of 
bigotry. 

Yet great as was his discourse, 
interesting as was the matter of it, 
fine as was the eloquence with 
which he described his views, it 
must be owned that it did not pro- 
duce the extraordinary effect of 
Guizot’s reply. 

I happened to be placed imme- 
diately above the President’s seat, 
and I can never forget the voice, 
the appearance, and opening words 
of M. Guizot in answer to a speech 
which, though marked by flashes of 
eloquence where Lacordaire felt he 
could give way to his feelings, was 
on the whole more laboured than 
one might have expected, owing, 
no doubt, to the difficulty he felt 
not to use expressions which might 
be misconstrued, or by a word out 
of place give rise to comments and 
criticisms which might hurt the 
feelings of numerous friends. 

‘Three hundred years ago, mon- 
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sieur,’’ began, in sonorous and pon- 
derous tones, the old Minister of 
Louis Philippe, ‘‘ your ancestors 
and mine were fighting a bitter 
fight, the fight of religious liberty ; 
and across these centuries I, the 
steadfast follower of that great 
principle, extend the hand of re- 
conciliation to one whose life has 
been spent in the same cause. It 
is the privilege of this great body 
to know no difference of religious 
tenets, and it is mine to welcome 
within these walls the great Do- 
minican friar.”’ 

This reference to the days of 
the Bartholomew massacres which 
were planned by the bigotry of 
the Guises, and to the change 
which had come over the times, 
when a Dominican friar could thus 
speak of liberty, was so happy a 
thought, that it sent a_ thrill 
through the audience and won the 
day’s honours to M. Guizot. 

This, I believe, but 1 cannot be 
certain, was also the last time 
Guizot spoke in public. At any 
rate, it was the first and last time 
I ever heard him; and it, adds not 
a little to the interest of the cir- 
cumstance that I should have 
been permitted to listen to these 
two great men upon so memorable 
an occasion. 

The contrast "between the ap- 
pearance of the two was almost 
as striking as their manner and 
speeches. The vigour and gentle- 
ness, the weight and lightness, the 
dogmatic tone and the pleading 
persuasiveness of both orators, was 
as marked as were the rough hand- 
some features of the elder man, 
and the gentle beautiful counte- 
nance of the younger. 

M. Guizot is so well known to 
Englishmen that no notice of him 
would add to the general know- 
ledge ; but were any further notice 
requisite, the graphic conversations 
with him reported by Senior, and 
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the memoirs of the two Grevilles, 
would sufficiently supply the de- 
ficiency. With all his talent, 
however, and all his knowledge, 
and all his experience, there is 
a dark side to his history; for 
his rough, stubborn handling of 
the Government of France under 
Louis Philippe resulted in the 
flight of that sovereign from his 
native land, and History cannot 
but lay the fault at the door of 


the obstinate Minister who never 
listened to warning. 

But the memory of Lacordallll 
lives untainted by regret. The 
beauty of his pure honest mind, 
his loving nature, and his ardent 
soul, remain, to those who knew 
him, a remembrance of all that is 
beautiful in man; while his writ- 
ings must ever live as monuments 
of an undaunted spirit, a fearless 
will, and the most edifying piety. 


NAPOLEON’S FATAL YEAR—OLLIVIER’S MINISTRY, 1869. 


Among the scraps which I have 
accumulated in the course of many 
years I find one which I believe 
has been printed before, but to 
which events now give a melan- 
choly interest. 

Some years before 1869—but I 
do not remember exactly when— 
a table was circulated to prove 
that, by adding the dates of the 
Emperor’s birth, that of the Em- 
press, and that of their marriage, 
to the year 1852, when Napoleon 


Lou!ts PHILIPPE ascended the 
throne in 


1848 
in which year he abdicated. 


In this same year Emile Olliv- 
ier, the light-hearted Minister— 
‘‘’homme au cceur léger’’—came 
to power; and in the Ministry 
which he formed were Messieurs 
Darn, Valdréme, Legris, Marquis 
de Talhouét, Buffet, Le Beeuf, 
Richard, and Marshal Vaillant. 

Because of M. Legris the colour 
of this Ministry was pronounced 
to be uncertain; and owing to 
MM. (T)aloutte and Le Beeuf, it 





was made Emperor, the result 
would give the year in which 
either he would die or resign ; and 
it is worthy of remark that the 
year 1869 thus obtained is the 
year when Napoleon III. abdicated 
personal government and prepared 
his downfall in 1870. 

Nor is it less singular that 
the same process applied to Louis 
Philippe gave the year 1848, that 
in which he abdicated. 

Here is the table :— 


NAPOLEON III. ascended the 
throne in 
1852 1852 
I 


5 I 
8 
2 
6 


1869 1869 
in which year he practically abdicated 


was said that the ‘* Buffet’’ was 
well furnished. They were all rich 
because of M. Richard. 

The lines ran thus :— 


«Sachons apprécier le nouveau Minis- 
tére. 

Le paysa Daru comme a Valdrémead- 
hére. 

Des gens peu colores, j’en serai peu sur- 
pris, 

Dissent c’est la couleur incertaine Le 
gris. 
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Leurs Excellences sont pourtant bien 
assorties, 

On promet Za/houét et cailles bien réties, 

Un Buffet bien fourni. Le Bauf est 
excellent. 

Le Ministére en somme est honnéte et 
Vaillant. 

L’un deux est un Richard, tous les 
autres sont riches. 

De liberté, dit-on ils ne 
chiches, 

Et qu’il ne restat rien qu’on nous put 
envier, 

Le ciel nous fut propice en Emile Ollivier.” 


seront pas 


CHARLES 


««Come and have a dish of tea 
with my daughters,’’ still sounds 
in my ears, though the invitation 
was conveyed so far back as the 
year 1866, as one of the cheeriest, 
pleasantest inducements to enjoy 
good cheer and good company that 
I ever received. 

The delightful Irish brogue in 
which it was clothed, and the irre- 
sistible mirth of the man who thus 
asked me to accompany him, are 
vivid recollections of dear old 
Lever, the novelist—a man whom 
his biographer, whoever he is, could 
not have better described than in 
the words he used in the ‘ Times’ 
of June 7, 1872, when he said that 
there was about him a “lightness 
of touch that carried off his extra- 
vagance,”’ and a talent which ‘“in- 
terested one in his fairy tale until 
it was all accepted as sober history.”’ 

He had seen much and knew 
men well, but his buoyant spirits 
never clashed with his softer feel- 
ings; and while he never forgot 
a kindness, he never allowed one 
which he could perform to be left 
undone. 

Many a pleasant talk we had 
about his works, and many an in- 
discreet question I asked him. 

‘*The adventures of the beings 
we create,’’ he once told me, ‘‘ are 
those we prefer even to our own, 
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Marshal Vaillant always. lent him- 
self to these punning rhymes. 

It may be remembered how 
Marshals Random, Vaillant, and 
Prince Napoleon were to command 
the French expedition against 
Austria; and how the French, who 
always called Prince Napoleon 
Plon Plon invented the line— 


“Random, Plon Plon, Vaillant.” 
«Let us make Plon Plon valorous.” 


LEVER. 


and that is why I like ‘ Harry Lor- 
requer’ and ‘Tom Burke’ better 
than ‘The Dodd Family Abroad.’ 
But,’’ he added, ‘‘the pleasure of 
eating bread-and-butter depends 
entirely on the thickness of. the 
butter.”’ 

I laughed somewhat more at this 
than he thought I should, when he 
remarked— 

‘‘Well, you may laugh because 
I point this home-truth to your 
notice; but I am sure you agree 
with me—and I dou’t mind mak- 
ing a bet—that of all my works 
the one you prefer and the public 
like best is ‘Con Cregan.’”’ 

‘‘No; I think not. It is too 
absurd.”’ 

‘¢The butter may not be good, 
my boy, but sure it is thick 
enough. 

‘¢Well, but which of all your 
novels do you like the best ?”’ 

‘« Like ’em all.”’ 

In 1871 I had occasion to ask 
his good offices in regard to a 
lecture which I had delivered 
at Constantinople, and which I 
thought might form a suitable 
subject for a magazine. 

In reply, Lever, who at the 
time was a constant contributor to 
both ‘ Blackwood’ and the ‘ Corn- 
hill’, wrote me the following letter, 
which shows his kindness of heart, 

G 
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his desire to oblige, and points at 
the same time to the fact that 
even the editors of these two well- 
known publications had misgivings 
as to the fading judgment of the 
gouty invalid who, when he wrote 
to me, had but few more months 
to live and but a short time left to 
continue his long life-task of amus- 
ing the British public by his hu- 
mour, his wit, his buoyant spirits, 
and his delightful writings :— 


TRIESTE, Nov. 4, 1871. 


“My DEAR ——, I send you a dine 
by the mail which leaves this morn- 
ing, in preference to keeping you wait- 
ing any, longer for a more detailed 
answer. 

“I shall send anything you intrust 
to me to ‘Cornhill’ with pleasure ; but 
I ought to premise that I have met 
scant success, even some actual rebuff, 
with my last two recommendations : 
and in one case the paper I forwarded 
was very able. 

“T am not in the secrets of these 
people, but I believe the editors and 
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other influential men about magazinés 
long, so far as they can, to make their 
own journal a close borough, and keep 
its pages for a chosen knot, known 
each to the other. 

“If I dare presume a word of ad. 
vice, do not let whatever you send to 
a publisher seem a collection of stray 
pieces, like the loose papers in a man’s 
portfolio: let there be, or let there 
seem to be, some continuous thread 
of connection throughout; and above 
all, avoid the word ‘lecture,’ for the 
papers can have all the air of novelty 
in England that were only heard on 
the Bosphorus. 

“I am so crippled with gout, that 

my usual handwriting is now nearly 
impossible ; but I mean to be legible, 
and endeavour to be so. 
“I assure you it will give me 
great pleasure to be of use to you: 
independently of yourself, your name 
is associated with the pleasantest 
memories and the most genial rela- 
tions of my life,—And | am very 
sincerely yours, CHARLES LEVER. 

“Think well over the title of your 
papers. I really believe it does more 
for a manuscript than for a man.” 


INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III.—-CAROLINE NORTON, 1868. 


In 1867 I entered, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Richard Bentley, into 
negotiations with la Marquise de 
Boissy, with respect to the trans- 
lation of her ‘Recollections of 
Lord Byron,’! which, even then, 
was already in the hands of M. 
Amyot, the great French publisher 
in the Rue de la Paix. 

M. de Boissy, of whom so many 
stories were told, and who was 
principally known for his hatred 
of England, had been dead some 
little while, and his widow was 
conscling her solitary hours by 
writing the eulogy of her first 
great love, reserving to herself the 
privilege of writing the life of her 
husband immediately afterwards. 


On the 7th of August, 1868 she 
wrote me word that she could not 
add anything to to the ‘ Recollec- 


tions of Lord Byron,’ though she 


intended to devote the last years 
of her life to a further chapter on 
this beloved subject—‘‘Apprés que 
j'aurai payé ma dette de cceur 4 
mon bon mari.” 

What Mr. Bentley of course, 
and very naturally, desired, was 
that the translation should bear 
the name likewise of the orig- 
inal authoress; but to this the 
Marquise objected for more than 
a year. 

It was impossible to make het 
understand that her authorship 
gave the ‘ Recollections of Byron’ 





4 My Recollections of Lord Byron. By Countess Guiccioli. Translated by 
Hubert E. H. Jerningham. Richard Bentley: 1869. 
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a value which without it could not 
exist. 

She steadily refused to see it in 
this light, although she must have 
been aware that her own great 
merit in the late Marquis de 
Boissy’s eyes was, that she was 
reputed to have been the love 
and admiration of Lord Byron. 

Indeed the Marquis was cur- 
rently reported to have’ introduced 
his wife in the following fashion 
toall his friends: ‘‘ Permettez que 
je vous présente ma femme, la 
Marquise de Boissy, anciennement 
la Guiccioli, vous savez? la mait- 
resse de Byron.”’ 

And, poor lady, so sensitive was 
she on this point, that she asked 
me on one occasion to come and 
breakfast with her in order that 
she might have the opportunity of 
proving to me that this historical 
rumour was nothing but slander- 
ous fiction. Indeed, after an hour's 


explanation, and suddenly shed- 


ding a torrent of tears over the 
memory of one whom she had so 
passionately loved, she finished by 
saying — 

‘¢ Eh, mon Dieu ! commentaurais- 
je pu étre la maitresse de Lord 
Byron? Jamais je ne l’ai vu seule. 
Toujours il y avait auprés de nous 
un membre de ma famille: quelle 
chance aurais-je eu de m’épancher 
Sur son noblesein? . . . Ah, il était 
bien beau !’’ 

The permission was granted me 
at last to dedicate the book to the 
authoress—though she expressed to 
me her fears that the thin veil 
which would thus cover her author- 
ship would be torn asunder; and 
finally, seeing the futility of pre- 
serving an anonymous character, 
which the publication of her un- 
signed work in France had ruth. 
lessly broken down, she gave leave 
to Mr Bentley to declare after the 
dedication page that the work was 
really by her; but she never could 
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be got to subscribe her name to the 
book. 

My translation had not appeared 
many weeks before it produced the 
famous controversy in which Mrs 
Beecher Stowe took so prominent 
a part; and Mr Hayward, in the 
‘Quarterly,’ demolished MrsStowe’s 
story in one of his very best essays. 

Writing to me on the 12th. of 
November 1869, Hayward said: 
‘‘T have now accumulated utensils 
for annihilating Mrs Stowe, whose 
only defence can and will be that 
she told the story as it was told.to 
her ; and I believe she did, though 
the memo. of which she speaks 
(which I have) proves nothing of 
the sort.’’ 

While the controversy was rag- 
ing, it naturally came to the ears 
of the Emperor Napoleon IIL, 
who, at Compiégne, requested Lord 
Lyons to inform me that he would 
wish to receive a copy of the trans- 
lation by his eftaché of the Mar- 
quise’s recollections. 

There was nothing left for me 
but to get a copy properly bound, 
and to request an audience so soon 
as the binder had finished his work. 

I went to M. Pietri, the Emper- 
or’s then private secretary, and in 
a few days I got an order to attend 
at the Tuileries at 10 A.M. in even- 
ing clothes. 

This order came upon me like a 
thunderbolt, for it embodied the 
realisation of all my dislikes -at 
once: 10 A.M., and evening clothes 
in the morning ! 

But there was no help for jit; 
and having asked my faithful old 
Fleury whether my evening clothes 
could also bear the light of day, 
I was dismayed by his announce- 
ment that ‘‘I’habit de monsieur 
est bien rapé pour une occasion 
aussi solennelle ; et quant aux panta- 
lons de monsieur, j’ai eu l’ceil dessus 
depuis trois mois pour le fils de la 
blanchisseuse.”’ 
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I had to order a new suit to be 
ready in twenty-four hours; but 
the petty annoyances of life van- 
ish at last, and at ten o’clock pre- 
cisely on the appointed morning, 
the 28th December 1868, I was 
ushered into the Emperor’s study, 
my two volumes under my arm. 
As the door closed behind me, I 
saw standing in front of me a fig- 
ure as stumpy in appearance as 
the face was seemingly lifeless. 
Indeed I looked hard at the face, 
and it seemed to me as if there 
were no eyes in it all. Presently 
some sounds reached my ear, which 
I could not make out in the least. 
Was the Emperor speaking in 
English? Not having understood 
what his Majesty said, I took ref- 
ugeé in a deep bow, looked up, and 
beheld a hand twirling the mous- 
tache on the face without eyes, 
but still I saw no eyes. 

Again inarticulate sounds came 
forth, and this time I had little 
doubt they were in English; but 
my surprise was not lessened, for 
I had always heard that Napoleon 
Ilf. was a good English scholar. 

Still the fact remains that, on 
his_two attempts with me, the 
Emperor was very unsuccessful, 
and left me with the conviction 
that the reputation given him was 
mistaken, so far as his knowledge 
of Enzlish went. 

A second deep bow greeted this 
second effort, at the end of which, 
however, his Majesty, not having 
found the exact English word he 
wanted, used a French equivalent, 
which I quickly took as a signal 
that he desired the conversation to 
go on in that language. 

From that moment the eyes 
opened, the fat seemed to melt 
away, the limbs became animated, 
and there poured on to the coun- 
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tenance a ray of sunlit intelligence 
such as I have never seen before 
or since, or probably ever will Note 
again on any human face. 

At once the Emperor began jn 
a playful banter, and asked howl 
thought Monsieur de Boissy would 
have relished this publication, 

‘Very much, Sire; for he was 
proud of the preceding connec- 
tion.”’ 

‘*Very true; but it is hard for 
a husband to have the life of the 
lover written by his wife.’’ 

‘Not so hard when his own life 
is to be chronicled inne 
after.’’ 

‘« By the same hand ?” 

‘< By the same.’’! 

‘«Trés bien !”’ said the Empestl 
‘‘this is really delightful. Lovers 
first, husbands next; ‘les devoirsdu 
coeur, les premiers, ceux de la femme 
ensuite.’ I think,’’ continued his 
majesty, ‘‘that la Guiccioli, if she 
pursues her intention, might very 
properly call her second work ‘ Mes 
Regrets.’ ”’ 

‘« But,’’ I said, ‘‘it is to be fol 
lowed still by another work, to be 
entitled ‘La vie de Byron’ en 
Italie.’ ”’ 

‘* Ses folies,’’ exclaimed the Em- 
peror; ‘‘la Marquise fait bien les 
choses. D’abord ce sont ses sow 
venirs, qui laissant a désirer lui 
inspirent ses regrets et finissent 
par lui rappeler ses folies.”’ 

It is difficult to find a neater 
summing up. 

Taking up 
Emperor then said: 
great deal the Marquise 
written on this subject !”’ 

‘<Tt has been a labour of love.” 

‘But, after all, what does she 
want to prove ?” ’ 

‘That Byron possessed every 


virtue, and never a fault.’’ 


the volumes, the 
‘¢ What a 
has 


—— 





1 Madame de Boissy afterwards gave up this intention, and told me that the 
life would be written by a M. de Lescure. I don’t know whether it ever was. 
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«‘What!’’ said the Emperor— 
‘that he had no vices? But I 
see here the word, ‘ irritability.’”’ 

**No doubt, Sire, to refute an 
accusation.”’ 

The Emperor laughed most 
heartily, and wished people could 
all find such enthusiastic apologists. 

‘¢She is not wanting in courage, 
however,”’ remarked his Majesty ; 
‘and I suppose that is the great 
merit of her book. At any rate, 
I look forward to reading this 
effusive debt of gratitude with 
more satisfaction ‘qu’on ne lit or- 
dinairement les ceuvres de la recon- 
naissance.’ ’’ 


The honour of a review in the 
‘Times,’ from the pen of Caroline 
Norton, was the crowning reward 
of that most disagreeable of tasks, 
the translation into English of in- 
different French ; and when she in- 
formed me herself that she was the 
authoress of the exceedingly able 
criticism I had read and was men- 
tioning to her, I seldom remember 
experiencing a prouder moment. 

Mrs Norton was to me the per- 
sonification of all that was hand- 
some, clever, fascinating, and agree- 
able ; and the little suppers she was 
wont to give in Chesterfield Street 
were pleasures one never forgot, 
and each of which one tried not 
to leave without the promise or 
prospect of a successor to it. 

In the above-mentioned review, 
she correctly described the Guic- 
cioli’s book in one single sentence: 
“Madame de Boissy is as constant 
to Byron as Anaecron’s lyre was to 
love ;’’ and, like the Emperor Na- 


Guiccioli and Byron—Allegra. 
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poleon, was much struck by the 
courage of the person who, with 
such reputation as the world and 
Byron’s name had given her, could 
thus publish the life of her lover, 
and write it with undiminished ad- 
miration of his great talents, and 
equal blindness to his glaring faults. 


“ An English lady who had chanced 
to have a foreign poet of noble station 
for her ‘cavaliére servente,’ would 
perhaps have maintained a discreet 
silence to the day of her death. Lady 
Ligonier never wrote the life of Al 
fieri; but Madame la Marquise de 
Boissy is ‘une grande dame de par le 
monde,’ and—well, they manage these 
things differently abroad. 


“The result, however, will be te- 
newed admiration for the astonishing 
courage and constancy with which 
Countess Guiccioli defends her fault- 
less monster. She takes the late 
Lady Noel Byron in hand, and treats 
her with the most freezing politeness ; 
en vraie Marquise of the Faubourg 
St Germain contemplating ‘une miss 
Anglaise’ through her eyeglass. 


“Thomas Moore got rather tired of 
Byron biographically before he had 
done with him; and Lord Russel 
grew even more tired of Thomas 
Moore. But Madame de Boissy’s 
praise knows no surcease or lapse in 
sustaining power. She is the Pagan- 
ini of panegyric, and charms the 
world on one Byronic string.” 


How terse, how graphic, how 
amiably sarcastic, and how delight- 
fully true, are these little thrusts 
at the authoress whose work I had 
translated; and how each recalls 
the spoken remarks which she made 
to me, and which were so much 
relished by her eagar listener ! 


- 


COUNTESS GUICCIOLI AND BYRON—ALLEGRA—COMTESSE D’HAUSSONVILLE. 


From the moment a literary union 
had been effected between ‘‘ La 
Guiccioli’? and myself, nothing 
could exceed the attentions, the 


kindness, the almost appalling hos- 
pitality which was showered upon 
me; and I had full opportunities 
to observe how tender-hearted and 
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how truly honest was the nature 
that had given Byron her girlish 
love, and had treasured through 
life the remembrance of this love 
as. the most precious possession 
not only she herself but any human 
being could have prided on. 

Countess Guiccioli was abso- 
lutely and thoroughly as much in 
love with Byron’s memory when I 
saw her in the years 1868 and 
1869, as she had been with the 
living man thirty years before; 
and, as dear Mrs Norton used to 
say: ‘* There is something exceed- 
ingly beautiful and almost sacred 
in the completeness of the adora- 
tion which a woman bestows on 
the man she loves.”’ 

Her enthusiasm, when speaking 
of Byron’s beauty, was almost 
childish, and a theme she never 
ceased dwelling upon. 

I asked her which was the best 
portait existing of Byron, and 
she gave me a photograph of him, 
from a portrait by Phillips, the 
same which I caused to be repro- 
duced as a frontispiece for my 
translation of her Recollections ; 
but when she gave it, she looked 
at it a moment in reverent silence, 
then burst out in commendation of 
Byron’s neck, his brow, his face, 
his nails, but especially his mouth: 
«* Regardez donc cette bouche: mais 
elle est délicieuse! son sourire était 
divin. Mon Dieu, qu’il était beau!’’ 
‘*His complexion was _transpar- 
ent; his teeth like pearls; his hair 
glossy and curling; his nails rose- 
ate as the shells of the ocean; and 
a simple glance at the unrivalled 
mouth enabled one to understand 
that this privileged being was en- 
dowed with every noble passion, 
coupled with an instinctive horror 
of what is low and vulgar in human 
nature.”’ 

On one occasion I asked the 
Marquise to show me any relics of 
Byron which she might possess. 


She then showed me manuscripts 
of ‘‘Beppo,’’ the ‘‘ Corsair,” of 
‘*Marino Faliero,”’ of ‘‘ Werner,”’ 
and five cantos of ‘‘ Don Juan.” 

A little packet of letters, tied 
up with blue ribbon, she most reli- 
giously raised to her lips, and rey- 
erentially kissed; another parcel, 
containing a lock of his ‘curly 
and glossy hair,’’ was embraced 
with less reverence and more dis- 
play; while other trifling mementoes 
were very quickly hid from view. 

But all the time she was inves- 
tigating, for my benefit, the large 
oak chest which contained these 
treasures, a smile played upon. the 
little old lady’s countenance, the 
satisfied smile of a woman’s pride, 
caused by the recollection that. the 
love of herself alone had prompted, 
the bestowal of these now histor- 
ical relics. 

Mrs Norton told me that when 
she came to England, the Guiccioli 
was the belle and the cynosure of 
the season. I cannot conceive her 
to have ever been so great. a 
beauty. When I knew her she 
bore signs of having no doubt 
been pretty; but nothing in her 
features could, like those of Caro- 
line Norton, speak to a_ beauty, 
whom age is not sparing. She 
had a very bright complexion; a 
very pretty hand, which she was 
fond of showing; and wore curls, 


which, being out of fashion at that © 


date, detracted from her attractive- 
ness. But she was_ essentially 
amiable, and almost a martyr to 
that virtue. Her face betrayed 
her loving disposition, and many. 
a one can tell of her practical 
goodness and her generous acts. 

I always tried, if possible, to 
breakfast rather than dine with 
her, as she could then give me 
more of her time, and hence was 
infinitely more interesting tham 
when surrounded by a host of) 
friends. 
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On one of these occasions she 
brought the conversation on to 
Allegra, whose story I begged her 
to tell me as she remembered it. 

She did not at all _ hesitate, 
though the subject was delicate ; 
and though I disclaim responsibil- 
ity as to the accuracy of her state- 
ments, I pledge the correctness of 
my transcriptions of her words. 

‘¢One morning,”’ said the Guic- 
cioli, ‘‘a person called at Byron’s 
house in London asking to see 
him.” 

Fletcher, who had orders not to 
let any one in, refused the lady 
admittance; but she insisted so 
much that at last Byron, ‘‘ pour 
s’en débarrasser,’’ allowed her to 
come in. 

It was Clara Wollstonecraft, 
sister to Mary, Shelley’s second 
wife. 

Byron had never seen her before, 
and assured the Guiccioli that ‘cette 
femme m’a toujours répugné.’’ 

Notwithstanding this repugnant 
feeling, however, he listened to 
the passionate talk of the roman- 
tic Clara, who, said the Guiccioli, 
threw of all disguise when in pres- 
ence of the man she so_passion- 
ately admired, and declared to him 
that she neither cared for honour 
nor virtue, could she only be his. 

As Countess d’Haussonville has 


_ said in her own book on Byron— 


‘Plus que tout autre il eut le 
dangereux privlége d’égarer les 
étres charmants et passionnés qui 
vinrent, comme le papillon se braler 
a la flamme de son génie.”’ 

‘Clara Wollstonecraft had her 
wish,” added the Countess. ‘‘Elle 
devint la mére de la pauvre Allegra.’’ 

Considering how, elsewhere, I 
have endeavoured to show how 
anxious the Countess was to im- 
press me with the fact that she 
herself had never been the mistress 
of Byron as the world gave her 
credit for, it is difficult to reconcile 


the statement with her positive 
assurance that the above was re- 
lated to her by Byron himself; for 
had she not been an amiable sinner, 
would Byron, cynical as he was, 
have confided such a statement to 
a virtuous young girl? ‘ 

Byron, however, finished his 
account by informing the Countess 
that from the day when Clara 
forced herself into his presence in 
London until he met her at the 
Hétel Sécheron, Geneva, where 
she was staying with her sister and 
the poet Shelley, he had never set 
eyes upon the mother of his child. 

‘Et commeil ladétestait,’’ added 
the Countess ; ‘‘ he positively could 
not bear her—she was like a per- 
petual remorse to his sensitive soul ; 
and had it not been for me, the 
poor girl would have had no edu- 
cation at all. Each time she came 
into her father’s presence, he used 
to turn away in disgust and ex- 
claim, ‘Enlevez la: elle ressemble 
trop 4 sa mére.’”’ 

Shelléy’s lines might not inap- 
propriately have been placed in 


Byrons mouth— 
“T only fly 
Your looks because they stir 
Griefs that should sleep, and hopes that 
cannot die. 


Of Byron’s wife she never spoke 
except in peculiarly bitter tones. 

One day she went so far as to 
say that ‘‘ quand on aime une sceur 
une amie on ne peut aimer sa 
femme.” 

‘¢ Mais, Marquise,’’ I exclaimed, 
‘‘voila un principe auquel je ne 
puis souscrire.”’ 

‘¢ You misunderstand me,”’ said 
she. ‘*I am speaking of Byron. 
He was not like other men. He 
loved his mother, he loved Ada, 
and he loved me—three different 
loves which he endeavoured to 
relish (savourer), but which, poor 
dear man, he was never permitted 
to enjoy. 
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‘*His mother was taken early 
from him; Ada was not allowed 
to be near him; and circumstances 
prevented (empéchérent) my being 
more than his friend. 

*«In Ada’s way stood Allegra, in 
mine was Lady Byron; and giant- 
like rose above all his love for 
Augusta, to him the type of wife, 
mother, sister and woman. 

** How often has he not spoken of 
her to me! and, much as I loved 
him, how often I was irritated by 
his tender affection for his sister! 
‘Augusta. C’était un refrain per- 
pétuel.’ 

«“« From the wreck of the past, which 
hath perished, 

Thus much | at least may recall, 

It hath taught me that what I most 
cherished, 

Deserved to be dearest of all.’ 


‘*Mais quant a sa femme, un 
homme a t’il jamais été amoureux 
d’une pierre? ou un génie d’une 
poutre ou un poéte d’un bas bleu !” 

But these occasions were un- 
fortunately rare when she, as it 
were, gave way to feelings evi- 
dently produced by some distant 
recollections. 

She was very preoccupied with 
her book, and was constantly asking 
for advice and hints which might 
be valuable to its success. 

Amyot, the French publisher, 
told me on one occasion that he 
hoped I was hurrying with my 
work, for his afternoons were now 
always taken up with the Marquise, 
‘*qui ne me laisse pas un instant 
tranquil avec son Byron: au fait 
je n’ai jamais réalisé jusqu’a ce 
jour combien Lord Byron peut 
étre ennuyeux.”’ 

I wanted to add, but I thought 
it wrong, that if poets were bores, 
poets’ old loves were at times posi- 
tive nuisances. 

This, indeed, was the one point 
which I could not believe Byron 
had ever noticed, for if he had, 


these remembrances would have 
been futile and useless; but I wag 
even shaken in this belief, for an old 
Marquis de Flamarens, who had 
known her all her life, told me at 
dinner, at her own house, on one 
occasion that as I saw her, so she 
had always been. 
‘*Dans quel sens ?”’ said I. 


‘¢ Attachante et attachée,” he. 


replied. 
Delightful 
thought. 


summing up, I 


In the course of this ramble 
with Guiccioli among Byronic re- 
membrances, I am reminded of a 
very different person, with whom, 
I should say, the heart was cer- 
tainly only second to the head, 
and who, however, like the Guic- 
cioli, praised the beauty of the 
man quite as eloquently as she did 
the merits of the poet :— 

«« C’est sans doute a ce mélange 
de la beauté et du talent qu'il 
faut attribuer le singulier prestige 
exercé par Lord Byron sur I’im- 
agination des femmes. 

‘¢ Pour retrouver la trace d’une 
pareille fascination il faudrait 
nommer Abélard au moyen 4ge, et 
Raphaél au seiziéme siécle: peut- 
étre aussi le vainquer d’Arcole, 
revenant d’Italie, dans les salons 
du Directoire, alors que Madame 
de Staél lui demandait avec un 
naif enthousiasme quel était le 
genre de femmes qu’il préférait, 
et qu’il lui faisait la palante reé- 
ponse que chacun sait.”’ 

Thus, in la Comtesse d’ Hausson- 
ville’s eyes, Abélard, Raphael, 
Napoleon I., and Byron, constitute 
the only fascinating instances 
known of talent and _ beauty 
united. Scarcely a French edus’ 
cated woman exists who has not 
read Byron and Walter Scott. 
German women are acquainted 
with Shakespeare, but Byron is 
the favourite of the French. 
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Among those French ladies who, 
by their birth, talent, and educa- 
tion, had a right to be heard in 
print or any subject of literary and 
historical interest, la Comtesse 
d’Haussonville, granddaughter of 
Madame de Staél, and sister of the 
Duc de Broglie, was_ specially 
marked out for the task of con- 
tributing to the Byron literature 
of the period. 

Madame d’Haussonville _pos- 
sessed all that can make life 
agreeable, without any drawbacks 
whatsoever. She was clever, hand- 
some, well read, rich. Her hus- 
band was a distinguished writer, 
her brother a well-known politician. 

He it was who, during the dis- 
cussions in our own House of 
Commons on the c/éfure, was asked 
by a friend who spied him in the 
distinguished strangers’ gallery, 
what he thought of the ciHture, 
and answered wittily — ‘‘ Mon 


Dieu ! j’en ai usé et j’en ai abusé.”’ 
Her son Othnin bade fair at the 
time to be as distinguished as his 
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father, and I believe, though I 
have altogether lost sight of him, 
has realised the promise of his 
studious youth; while her daugh- 
ter was one of the most beautiful 
and most agreeable women of the 
day. 

The sa/on of Madame d’ Hausson- 
ville was difficult of access, but 
was much in vogue. In 1877 she 
made me a present of two separate 
works on Byron, which had ap- 
peared from her hand, the one 
being ‘La Jeunesse,’ the other, ‘Les 
derniéres années de Lord Byron ;” 
and did me also the honour of 
requesting that I should associate 
myself with her in her literary 
labours, by translating these for 
the benefit of the English public. 

I could not undertake it, and I 
know somebody else did, but I am 
not sure whether the translation 
has ever appeared. I hope it has, 
for the book is full of interesting 
details, and well worthy of perusal, 
its only fault being that it is not 
very light of digestion. 


FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 1870. 


After her return from a success- 
ful trip to the East, her Majesty 
the Empress Eugénie is supposed 
to have exercised great influence 
over her husband; and as it was 
after that somewhat hasty expedi- 
tion that she was admitted to a 
recognised place in the Cabinet 
Councils, there is no doubt that 
the supposition has much to sub- 
stantiate it. 

The Emperor, who hitherto had 
been known as rather anti-clerical, 
became suddenly the protector of 
the Papacy; and his conversion 
to clerical views in the’ interest 
of France gave rise to a lampoon 
which ran thus :— 


" Prés de son vieux sur son déclin 
Mim: fait toujours la bigote ; 


Elle en veut faire un calotin, 
Il ne vaut plus une calotte.” 


Not to be worth the head-gear of a 
priest, was a very strong invective 
against a ruler who had devoted 
his best years to the prosperity of 
France. 

But it shows, in its spirit of 
scurrilous ingratitude, what the 
state of feeling was at the time. 

‘¢Nous dansons sur un yolcan’” 
was said many years before, but 
would have been more appropriate 
in 1869; for it is impossible to re- 
member that year and its events 
without recalling the extraordinary 
change that had come over the 
man, whose utterances on the first 
of the year had for a long time 
past been looked upon as the ke 
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of what Europe might expect were 
the wishes of France and its sov- 
ereign to be disregarded. 

In 1869, the personal Govern- 
ment of the Emperor came to an 
end, just as his religious views suf- 
fered alteration; but—what is a 
more significant fact— the old 
dread of the Emperor to engage in 
war with Prussia was practically 
overcome; and there can be but 
little doubt now, that from this 
year a settled purpose came to the 
front—a resolve which eventually 
brought ruin to France and to the 
Imperial family—the decision taken 
by the Emperor, despite his know- 
ledge of the unprepared state of his 
country, to divert his country’s at- 
tention from growing troubles at 
home by plunging it into a war of 
conquest. 

That he took kindly to the deci- 
sion would be inaccurate; for I 
heard from more than one royal 
personage in Germany, that up to 
the very last Napoleon III. hoped 
it might be delayed, and my infor- 
mants were likely to know; but 
from the beginning of the year 
1869, Napoleon was ruled and not 
a ruler. 

He played the part of a gam- 
bler who stakes his last chance on 
a throw of the dice; and when his 
thoughts had been uttered, the die 
was Cast. 

In February 1870, I went to a 
last reception at the French Foreign 
Office. M. Daru was then at the 
head of that important department, 
and his family were all well known 
to me. They belonged to that 
charmed circle which, until the 
introduction of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, had so studiously kept 
aloof from Imperial associations. 

He did not, therefore, look upon 
me in a mere official character, but 
treated me with friendly cour- 
tesy and kindness which my posi- 
tion of attaché alone could not war- 
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rant, but which was due to my 
friendship with his son. 

When I was announced, he cor- 
dially shook hands with me and 
exclaimed— 

‘‘Ts it true that we are about 
to lose you?”’ 

‘«T have been transferred to Con- 
stantinople.”’ 

‘“*You don’t mean to say that 
you have asked to be removed from 
Paris?”’ 

‘* Well, I have had three delight- 
ful years, and I must see a little 
of the rest of Europe.” 

‘©You will see enough of it if 
you remain here,”’ said his Excel- 
lency. 

‘« But Paris is Capua.”’ 

‘It will not be so long. Events 
are about to take place,” gravely 
remarked the Minister, ‘‘ which 


will far exceed in importance any- 
thing that has gone before; ‘et 
c’est quand ces grands événements 
se préparent que vous quittez vos 


amis, et vous nous dites adieu 
C’est bien mal a vous.’ ”’ . 

I was much impressed by these 
words ; and indeed they have never 
ceased to ring in my ears. 

Did M. Daru know that war 
was resolved upon, or did he speak 
from the knowledge of what was, 
passing through the Imperial mind, 
regardless of its being a settled 
intention or not? The question is 
one I perhaps could solve; but it 
matters little here. All I care 
to point out in relating this anec- 
dote is the curious fact that in 
February 1870, long before the 
Benedetti incidents, a French Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs alluded 
to the coming war; and the re- 
marks with which I have prefaced 
this conversation must show how 
really grateful Napoleon III. would 
have been for a friend to stop him 
on the brink of a precipice from. 
which he was about to plunge 
headlong, against his better judg- 
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ment and his own _ instinctive 
fears, only to lose himself and 
France. 

In August of the preceding year, 
I had casually told a Prussian col- 
league of my desire to be some day 
sent to Germany, when he remark- 
ed smilingly: ‘‘Wait until it is 
created—Attendez qu’elle soit for- 
mée;”’ and though at the time the 
remark struck me as_ whimsical, 
still, in weighing events as they 
subsequently occurred, and as his- 
tory has now chronicled them, it 
is impossible to suppose that Eng- 
land was not well aware of both 
German intentions and French ap- 
prehensions. It is not for me to 
do more in these pages than to re- 
cord my firm belief that it was in 
the power of England to stop the 
Franco-German war at the outset, 
in the name of European civili- 
sation about to be outraged, and 
thus prove a friend to Napoleon 
IlI., just as it was in the power of 


this country to delay the Russo- 
Turkish war of more recent years, 
had not Ignatiew proved a better 
diplomatist at the Conference of 
Constantinople than the represen- 
tatives of other Powers. 

When in Germany, I was shown 
a fan belonging to Fraiilein von 
Cohausen, upon which, when. she 
accompanied the Duchess-Dowager 
of Hamilton to Wilhelmshéhe, where 
Napoleoon was a prisoner, the Em- 
peror had written these lines. of 
Dante :— 


“Nessun maggior dolor, 
Ché ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria,” 


Poor Emperor! he was a friend 
to all, and fell through his, friends. 
He was very true to England, 
whatever he may have been to 
other countries; but England fail- 
ed him unfortunately in Denmark, 
fortunately in Mexico, and fatally 
in 1870. 
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CHAPTER I,.—CASTAYNE MANOR. 


I po not myself pretend’ to the 
honour of being a Castayne. My 
mother, indeed, belonged to that 
illustrious family, but my paternal 
stock is of the very humblest. My 
name, for instance, is Gregory—not 
a bad name in itself, but its ante- 
cedents in my case are dreadful. 
My great-grandfather, I believe, was 
originally a gardener in a certain 
small country town; his son be- 
came a green-grocer, and a prosper- 
ous one; and my father belonged 
to that mysterious profession which 
is vaguely described as ‘‘a City 
man.’’ What exact position in 
the City he held, I am unaware, 
as he died when I was still quite 
young: but one fact I know, that 
he was rich—once rich | should 
rather say, which was perhaps the 
reason why Miss Alicia Castayne 
condescended to bestow her hand 
upon him. For Miss Alicia Cas- 
tayne was the daughter of Admiral 
Sir William George Augustus Cas- 
tayne, K.C.B., who, besides his own 
greatness, derived additional lustre 
from the fact that he was a son of 
George Castayne of Castayne Man- 
or, Esquire, the greatest landed 
proprietor in the rich county of 
Hogshire, and the representative, 
as every one knows, of one of the 
oldest families in England. My 
mother tought me to be proud 
of my cousins the Castaynes; and, 
like a dutiful son, I obeyed her 
commands. In principle I am a 
Radical—a Red Republican some 
people call me; but in spite of (or 
shall I say, perhaps, partly because 
of) my political opinions, I have 
always had a great respect for good 
blood. Ill-natured people used to 
say that I was always talking about 
my great relations, the Castaynes 


of Castayne Manor: but this is a 
calumny. I was merely in the 
habit of mentioning my relation- 
ship to them asa way of showing 
what my real station in life was, 
and a warning to vulgar people 
not to take liberties. For the 
Castaynes are a very great fam- 
ily, a historical family famous in 
every age. ‘That the first Castayne 
came over with the Conqueror is 
assumed as probable, because there 
is no evidence to show that he came 
over with anybody else, nor indeed 
has any one, I believe, the slightest 
idea who the first Castayne was. 
But there was certainly one of the 
family who signed Magna Charta, 


and another who fought with Simon - 


de Montfort, while the Roll of Caer- 
laverock records among other war- 
riors one Sir Alured de Castayng, 
whose arms appear to have been, 
in heraldic parlance—argent, on a 
mount in base vert, a chestnut-tree, 
fructed, proper. The next of the 
family of whom anything is known 
followed Edward III. to the wars 
in France. Of him we hear that 
throughout the battle of Poictiers 
he stood undaunted by the side 
of the Black Prince, and though 
wounded and exhausted by the 
fatigues of the day, assisted in 
disarming and putting to bed his 
illustrious leader after the bat- 
tle was over, in recompense for 
which arduous duties a coat of aug- 
mentation—a bedpost, within eight 
bootjacks in orle, all proper, to be 
borne on a field gules—was con- 
ferred upon the gallant warrior. 
Later on, the Castaynes took an 
active part in the Wars of the 
Roses, espousing the cause of the 
house of Lancaster. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time they got rather 
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into hot water by persistently ad- 
hering to the older faith; but in 
the beginning of the next century, 
the then representative of the Cas- 
taynes proved more amenable to 
the arguments of the Protestant 
clergy than his predecessors, and 
Catholic Castayne ceased to be an 
appropriate name for the family. 
In the civil wars they took: an 
active part, and the defence of Cas- 
tayne Manor against the Parlia- 
ment troops ranks among the 
noblest feats of the Cavaliers. 

The Castaynes remained faithful 
to the Stuart family up to the time 
of the Revolution, when, though 
we hear of one of them who fol- 
lowed James II. into exile, the 
head of the family appears to have 
wisely submitted to the new dyn- 
asty. From that time to this, the 
less said about the Castaynes the 
better. On a careful comparison, 
I am inclined to think that Geoffrey 
Castayne, a roué of the Regency, 
was slightly the worst of them, but 
the difference is hardly appreciable. 
I must, however, exempt from this 
condemnation my late respected 
kinsman, whose heir I so unex- 
pectedly became, and who, unlike 
his predecessors, was better known 


at Exeter Hall than at Newmarket, 


and was a great light in Evangelical 
circles. I do not think he was 
personally a pleasant man (perhaps 
because he very clearly showed on 
the only occasion on which I ever 
met him that he did not by any 
means approve of me), but he was 


certainly an unexc:ptionable one ; 


and if taking the chair at religious 
meetings and making speeches at 
charity dinners are sufficient to 
give one a passport to heaven, no 
doubt St Peter received him with 
open arms. 

But this is enough of family his- 
tory, and I must proceed with my 
Story, merely remarking that my 
own position at the time I am 


‘writing of was by no means an 


exalted one. My father had met 
with severe losses in later life, and 
I was living with my sister, the 
only other member of my family, 
in a cottage at Twickenham, on a 
very limited income, consisting of 
what little had been saved from 
our father’s ruin, along with some 
little earnings of my own in the 
noble craft of journalism. 

It was on one fine August morn- 
ing that I was sitting in my study, 
placidly enjoying the newspaper 
and my after-breakfast pipe, when 
a gentleman on business was an- 
nounced. After some hasty meas- 
ures taken to remedy the prevail- 
ing odour of tobacco, and the 
general unbusiness-like appearance 
of the room, I received my visitor, 
a tall spare man, who announced 
himself a Mr Quibble, of the firm 
of Quibble & Fee, solicitors of 
Chancery Lane, a name well known 
to me, and, I presume, to most 
people. 

‘«Mr George Gregory, I believe ?”’ 
he began. 

‘« That is my name,’’ I replied. 

‘‘Cousin to the late William 
Castayne, Esq. of. " 

‘¢ The late, sir!’’ I exclaimed, in 
astonishment. 

‘‘Ah! you have not heard of 
his death? That is strange, as 
it is more than a week since he 
died.” 

‘¢Mr Castayne and myself had 
not been on terms of friendship for 
a long time,”’ said I, ‘‘ and I do not 
think it probable that I would 
have been formally apprised of his 
death. Still, it is strange that I 
should not have heard of it.’’ 

‘« Strange, indeed, that his heir- 
at-law should not have heard of 
an event of such importance to 
himself, but _ 

‘¢I beg your pardon, sir,” I in- 
terrupted, ‘‘ but I think you must 
be under a misapprehension. I was 
not his heir-at-law. His nephew 
William yy 
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‘‘His nephew William died two 
days before him at Genoa. As you 
have not heard the news, however, 
it may be a pleasant surprise to 
you to learn that you are the heir 
to Castayne Manor and the large 
estates attached to it.” 

I sprang to my feet in amaze- 
ment. The disclosure was almost 
too much for me. I, to find myself 
suddenly the possessor of a large 
landed property, that covered half 
Hogshire! I listened to the rest of 
the solicitor’s explanations in a sort 
of dazed condition. Documents 
were submitted to me, and accounts 
of the value of the property and 
the legacies and jointures to be paid 
out of it, but I understood little of 
it all. My mind was yet unable to 
grasp the main idea, the astound- 
ing revolution that had taken place 
in my fortunes; and the details 
were far beyond my comprehension 
at such a moment. When Mr 
Quibble left me, after having dis- 
charged himself of his mission, I 
was still lost in a dreamy state of 
uncertainty as to whether it could 
all really be true or not. The ob- 
vious course under these circum- 
stances was to call my sister and 
impart to her the amazing intelli- 
gence. My sister, who was young 
and full of spirits, flew at once 
into a wild state of excitement. 
My mother had once taken her 
down to see Castayne Manor, and 
the memory of its glories remained 
with her still. She was all agog 
to rush away to our new property 
at once, and I verily believe, if 
she had had her will, would have 
packed me off to Hogshire that 
very afternoon. I, however, point- 
ed out to her the absolute impos- 
sibility of such a proceeding ; and 
she consented that my expedition 
should be deferred for a week or so, 
till proper arrangements could be 
made. Accordingly, about ten days 
after the receipt of the startling 
intelligence I have described, I 


found myself on the way to Hog. 
shire, in the company of my friend 
Fluggles, the architect, whom J 
took with me to see what measures 
would be necessary to make “the 
old house habitable, as it had only 
for a very short period been occu- 
pied by the late owner. 

Castayne Manor is situated in 
one of the prettiest parts of the 
pretty county of Hogshire. Not 
that Hogshire is by any means a 
show county: its beauties are little 
known save to its own inhabitants, 
and of course it makes no pretence 
to rival Devonshire or any of? the 
professional beauties among coun- 
ties, in scenery; but for homely 
English beauty of landscape, with 
its long expanse of downs, anil 
patches of wood and water, itvis 
inferior to none. So I thoughtat 
least, as, after a long and ‘tedious 
journey, we drove from the nearest 
station at the little town of Mar- 
ket-Baldon to the park-gates of 
Castayne Manor. Here we were 
met by Mr Grayling, the steward, 
who advised us to leave our:car- 
riage there, and walk across ‘the 
park to the house, as the carriage- 
road was long and circuitous ‘on 
account of the inequalities of the 
ground ; and besides, the first view 
of the house was much more effect- 
ive from the side on which we 
should thus approach it. Wegot 
down, therefore, and after travers- 
ing for some time the beautiful 
park with its velvet turf and huge 
spreading beech-trees, we came sud- 
denly upon as fair a scene as could 
be found in all England. Beneath 
our feet the ground suddenly sloped 
away at a rather sharp incline, and 
a sort of green amphitheatre was 
revealed to us, the hills on the far- 
ther side crowned with woods, but 
their slopes green and bare, and in 
front the grey towers of Castayne 
Manor standing out against them. 
At our feet was a small piece of 
water, fringed with reeds, from 
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which a little stream, crossed by 
a quaint rustic bridge, escaped 
with a gentle fall and flowed 
away to our left. Further to the 
left arose an abrupt slope covered 
with a small wood - the house it- 
self was straight in front of us, 
while the hill behind was higher 
than that on which we stood. On 
the top of the further hill was a 
curious old ruin, of which a tower 
of very ancient appearance was 
the most remarkable feature. The 
building attached to this tower, we 
were told, was the remains of a 
chapel of St Huburt, erected by a 
Castayne in the middle ages, but 
the tower was of far earlier date, 
and believed to be Saxon. The 


manor-house itself is an old castel- 
lated mansion, built in the form of 
a T, and surrounded by a moat 
still full of water, which, passing 
under an arch, half separates the 
cross part of the T, the oldest por- 
tion of the building, from the rest. 


The age of the oldest part is not 
exactly known, but it goes back to 
a very distant period, the house 
being known to have stood a seige 
in the Barons’ wars (as well as the 
more famous one in the days of 
Charles I.), and remaining still, at 
any rate, the same in form as it was 
in the earliest times. The house 
had been restored by one of my pre- 
decessors, the elder brother of that 
William Castayne from whom I in- 
herited it, and all the more modern 
part modelled on the style of the 
ancient buildings, while the whole 
front had been refaced in a man- 
ner which gave a greater uniformity 
of appearance to the whole, but 
at the same time took away some 
of its antique character. We de- 
scended the hill, and crossing the 
little stream, approached the house, 
which we entered by a bridge over 
the moat at the place where the old 
drawbridge had been, as the steward 
informed us. We entered a vast 
old hall, and going up the grand 
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staircase, passed through a succes- 
sion of fine and spacious rooms, 
which, however, all had a dismal, 
délabré appearance, which spoke of 
long disuse and neglect. 

‘* You see, sir,’’ said Gayling, 
‘¢ Mr William never cared much to 
live here. Mr Geoffrey ’’ (the elder 
brother), ‘‘ he was very fond of the 
place, and improved it a great deal, 
and filled it with pictures and nick- 
nacks of all sorts he had brought 
from abroad, for he was:a great 
traveller, Mr Geoffrey was. But 
Mr William, he couldn’t »stand 
them, and had them almost all re- 
moved and stowed away in the lum- 
ber rooms. A very strict gentle- 
man he was, was Mr William, and 
couldn’t bear that kind of thing. 
Pictures, too,—ah! I’ve heard 
gentlemen, that knew, mind you, 
say that Mr Geoffrey had as fine a 
collection of pictures as any man 
in England, but Mr William soon 
disposed of them. Some, he said, 
were not fit to be seen in a'Chris- 
tian man’s house, those were ‘his 
very words—and others were Pop- 
ish, and he wouldn’t have anything 
to do with them either.”’ 

‘¢ And what did he do »with 
them?” asked Fuggles; ‘sell 
them, eh?”’ 

‘Well, some of them he sold; 
but the most are laid away there in 
the old buildings, which he used 
mostly as a kind of lumber-rooms. 
You'd like to see them, I daresay, 
gentlemen. 

‘«Certainly,’’ I agreed; ‘but 
stay a moment—what is that ‘door ? 
there seems to be a room you have 
not shown us yet.”’ 

The stewerd hesitated for a 
moment, and then slowly opened 
the door, dropping his voice to a 
mysterious undertone as he said, 
‘«« The green room, sir.”’ 

‘« The greenroom!”’’ I repeated, 
trying to recall any association 
with the name in my mind; ‘oh, 
of course, yes,—the room in which 
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old Geoffrey Castayne’s friend was 
killed.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir, that’s it; but, hush! 
—its better not to talk about these 
things here.”’ 

‘* Why, you’re not afraid of 
ghosts, surely, Mr Grayling,’’ said 
Fuggles, with a laugh. 

‘* And if I were, sir, ?’’ said he. 
“If you had lived by Castayne 
Manor as long as I have, maybe 
you wouldn’t be so ready to laugh 
at them that believe in ghosts. 
And it’s not like the other haunt- 
ed rooms, if you'll allow me the 
expression, sir’’ (this with exag- 
gerated politeness) ; ‘‘even I don’t 
care so much about the old tales 
there are about here, though there’s 
many that do; but it’s a different 
thing with this. It was long before 
]_ was born, but I’ve often heard 
my grandfather tell of it (he was in 
the house at the time, sir), and it 
seems more to come home to one. 
No, sir ; when the men come to me 


with their stories of lights seen in 
the old house and the noises they 
hear, ay, even in this very gallery’”’ 
(for we had left the green room 
now, and were traversing the long 
gallery that led over the moat to 
the old part of the house), ‘I 


don’t care so much. They don’t 
tell me lies about their work, or 
about what goes on in the village, 
and I don’t suppose they would 
invent stories about what they see 
or hear ; but it’s different somehow. 
What happened in that room— 
but there, sir, Mr Geoffrey would 
never have opened it, and he was 
a wiser man than you or me: and 
surely if he was afraid of what 
may be there, I’ve no call to pre- 
tend to despise it.’’ 

I knew the story he referred to; 
one of old Geoffrey’s companions, 
a gamester like himself, who had 
fallen in some sudden quarrel that 
had arisen at play,—a dark history 
that was never cleared up; but I 
must admit that later, when I had 


the honour of making the personal 
acquaintance But I am an- 
ticipating. 

We had now got quite into the 
old building, which showed even 
more signs of neglect than the 
part we had previously visited. 
The rooms were, for the most part, 
low and ill-lighted, though spacious 
enough, and in many cases either 
choked with piles of old furniture, 
pictures, &c., which had been de- 
posited there, or, where they were 
clear of lumber, so bare and empty 
that they imparted a certain in- 
voluntary feeling of chillness and 
gloom, that had a very depressi 
influence on us. One old hall, fine 
and spacious as it was, had a pecu- 
liarly gloomy appearance, and the 
whole aspect of the old building 
was desolate and dreary beyond 
expression. The task of ransack- 
ing the lumber-rooms, to find what 
was valuable in the way of pic- 
tures or antiquties, was evidently 
greater than we had leisure for; 
and so, after a hasty glance at the 
various apartments, we retraced 
our steps, and felt a certain sen- 
sation of relief on reaching again 
the clear air of the park. Just.as 
we were leaving the house, however, 
I remembered that I had left my 
gloves inside, and I told Fluggles 
to go on, while I returned to fetch 
them. I rejected the proffered 
guidance of the steward, but I 
own to an uncomfortable feeling 
when I found myself alone in the 
dreary old house. My gloves I 
knew I had left in the old build- 
ing, in a room at the end of the 
gallery, which formed a sort of 
antechamber to the old hall I have 
mentioned, with no door between 
them, but only an entrance con- 
cealed by old moth-eaten tapestry 
hangings. Thither I now directed 
my steps, and had no difficulty im 
at once finding my lost property. 
Before returning, I cast another 
glance around the room in which I 
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stood. It did not seem to me now 
so comfortless as before; and as 
I examined it more closely, it 
occurred to me that here would 
be a nice place for a sort of little 
study, to which I could retire when 
I wished to be alone. 

‘«¢ Yes,’ I said, speaking uncon- 
sciously aloud, ‘‘this will be a 
~ room where no one will come to 
disturb me, where I shall be away 
from the noise and bustle of the 
house,—the very thing for a 
study.” 

As I ceased speaking, asound like 
a sigh close beside me startled me 
out of my reflections. I turned 
round, and there beside me I saw a 
figure, which, but for its strange 
dress, I should have taken for an 
ordinary mortal like myself, a gen- 
tleman apparently of middle age, 
of a grave but yet pleasant cast of 
countenance; but he was clad in 
the buff-coat and great jack-boots 
of a cavalier of the great civil wars. 

‘¢Who—who are you?”’ I stam- 


mered, unable as yet to decide if the 
figure before me was that of a liv- 
ing man like myself, or a spirit from 


beyond the grave. There was no 
answer. The sun shone in brightly 
through the narrow window, though 
it did not reach the corner where 
he and I were standing. The 
birds were singing outside in the 
park, ‘and everything seemed so 
full of life that I took courage ; 
and rejecting the idea that I could 
be speaking to anything but a man 
like myself, I determined that this 
must be some trick—some design- 
ing person, no doubt, who wished 
to frighten me out of the house. 
With this idea in my head, I grew 
indignant at the deception, and 
spoke angrily. 

‘¢Sir,’’ said I, ‘*I must inform 
you that I am the master of this 
house, and that you have no business 
here, and that if you expect to 
produce any impression upon me 
~ VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLIII. 
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by masquerading in that absurd 
costume, you will find yourself 
greatly mistaken. Who are you? 
And what are you doing here?”’ 

The figure did not answer for a 
moment, but kept its mournful 
eyes fixed upon me, with a gaze 
that began greatly to disconcert 
me. I kept repeating to myself, 
‘« Tt is all nonsense, you know; it’s 
a trick—it must be;’’ but the con- 
viction that this was no living 
man kept forcing itself upon me in 
spite of myself. At last it spoke. 

‘‘T have more right here than 
you,”’ it said gravely. 

‘¢ But, in heaven’s name, who 
are you?”’ I gasped out, awed in 
spite of myself by the grave dig- 
nity of the apparition, if apparition 
it were. 

‘¢ You ask who I am, and yet, if 
your features do not belie you, you 
too should be a Castayne. Know, 
then, that I am that Richard 
Castayne who died here, as a gen- 
tleman of my house should die, 
fighting for God and my king, in 
the defence of the home of my 
ancestors. Will that suffice you? 
I say again, this is my house; and 
I ask you, who are you that come 
here, with your gross earthly form 
and mind, to trouble the spirits 
of the dead, to whom it belongs ?”” 

I am not constitutionally brave, 
but I must certainly say for my- 
self that, except for the first few 
minutes, I was not really afraid: 
A certain sensation of awe I con- 
fess to, and from time to time a 
sort of thrill of horror passed 
through me; but I was not afraid. 
In fact, my prevailing sentiment 
at first was—what a preposterous 
thing it was, in full daylight, on a 
bright autumn day, in England, in 
the nineteenth century, to meet a 
personage who declared himself to 
have been dead for two hundred 
years! For I knew now that I had 
before me the famous Sir er 
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who defended Castayne Manor 
against the Parliamentary troops, 
and fell in its defence. More time 
to think might have made me more 
frightened, but a certain obstinacy 
and dislike of interference came to 
my aid. I felt a strong impulse 
to argue the point of ownership 
with the spectre. 

‘«Tt does not matter who I am,”’ 
I said, firmly. ‘‘This house is 
mine—mine by inheritance—as it 
once may have been yours, if you 
are the person you claim to be. 
I have a great reverence for all 
my ancestors, especially for one so 
illustrious as Sir Richard; but 
still, I must say with all respect, 
that even if you are he, you have 
at present no more claim to this 
house than your heir had in your 
lifetime, or you yourself had before 
you succeeded to it. And I cer- 
tainly think that if there is an 
intruder here, it is not me.’’ 

I know this remark must seem 
rather flippant. Indeed I was a 
little ashamed of my impertinence, 
as contrasted with the calm dig- 
nity of Sir Richard’s bearing ; but 
the fact is, that though I know now 
that I was not afraid, I was by no 
means so certain of it then, and 
I think I was trying by this sort 
of impudence to fully persuade 
myself that I was not at all fright- 
ened. Sir Richard frowned. 

‘« These are strange words,’’ he 
said; ‘‘strange and bold words 
from a mortal man to a spirit of 
the other world.”’ 

‘* Yet so it is,’’ I continued, be- 
coming more and more at my ease. 
( may mention, by the way, that 

never really doubted his identity, 
and from this moment took it 
fully for granted.) ‘‘My senti- 
ments towards you are most deep- 
ly respectful ; but you will excuse 
my retaining my opinion that this 
house is mine, and that I intend 
to live init. Could you not find 
some ngore suitable place for your- 
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self,—say, for instance, the 
ruin, on the hill behind the h 
which, I believe, was once a chapel; 
would not that be a more suitable 
place for a spirit to inhabit ?”’ 

«* Never, sir,’’ said Sir Richard, 
in a stately manner—‘‘never! Not 
for the world would I intrude on 
the devotions of my _ venerable 
friend Father Ignatius.”’ 

‘‘ Father Ignatius!”’ I cried; 
‘*but—but then am I to under- 
stand that you are not alone ; that 
there are other gho— spirits, | 
mean, besides yourself ?”’ 

‘‘Assuredly there are many,” 
he replied, quietly ; ‘‘many of your 
ancestors whose grievous lot it is | 
that they may not rest quietly 
even in their graves; many, too, 
whom chance has involved in the 
calamities that have befallen our 
house.”’ 

‘¢ But, great heavens!” I ex. 
claimed, ‘‘this is dreadful. With 
one ghost we might perhaps have 
put up, but with a number of 
them, what can we do? It will 
be impossible to live here.”’ 

The spectre smiled grimly as he 
perceived that I began to realise 
how formidable were the mysteri- 
ous inhabitants of my newly ac- 
quired property. Indeed the sit- 
uation was one well calculated to 
strike terror into any heart. The 
one visible ghost I did not fear so 
much ; but the idea of the host of 
unseen spirits who might, for all 
I could tell, be around me at that 
very moment, struck a chill on my 
mind. At that momenta gust of 
wind stirred the tapestry which 
hung over the entrance leading 
into the old hall, and I turned to- 
wards it with a feeling of terror, 
lest some horrible shape should 
suddenly appear. My _ spectral 
companion was touched appat- 
ently by my agitation, for his 
aspect grew milder, and a look 
of pity succeeded the former 
severe expression of his face. 
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at once determined to throw my- 
self on his mercy. 

«Sir Richard !’’ Icried, ‘‘ sucha 

liant and generous gentleman as 
you showed yourself to be in your 
lifetime, should have pity upon 
one of your descendants in his 
trouble. Forgive me for what I 
said just now, and tell me what 
am I to do.” 

“There is one course evidently 
open to you,”’ said he, coldly; ‘it 
is to leave this house to its lawful 
masters, and not seek vainly to in- 
trude yourself upon them.’’ 

«But I cannot do that,’ I 
pleaded; ‘‘my sister has set her 
heart on coming to live here. 
Cannot any arrangement be made ? 
Could you not agree to confine your- 
selves to some one part of the house, 
and leave the rest for us?”’ 

‘‘T am willing to do all that 
lies in my power to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of our 
house,”’ he replied, *‘ but I can do 
nothing alone. I will summon our 
conclave to consider it. Remain 
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you here till they are assembled, 
and you may submit your project 
to them.’’ 

So speaking, he passed out of 
the room, and I was left alone to 
my not very comfortable reflec- 
tions. But my solitude did not 
last long, as, though I could see 
no one, from time to time I was 
conscious of rustling and whisper- 
ing sounds around me, which 
struck a real chill of terror into 
my heart. I shrank back in my 
corner, as the tapestry before the 
entrance was stirred and moved 
aside, and the mysterious invisible 
phantoms passed into the hall, 
while my fancy supplied each of 
them with some ghastly and appal- 
ling form. At last all was still, 
and ina few minutes I again saw 
the figure of Sir Richard standing 
in the entrance. He beckoned to 
me with his hand, and with an 
effort to collect my senses and re- 
cover my calmness, I followed him 
into the hall in a state of no little 
trepidation. 


CHAPTER II.—THE GHOSTLY CONCLAVE, 


It was at first impossible for me 
to discern anything clearly in the 
dim light of the old hall, and even 
when my eyes began to get more 
accustomed to it, I was hardly 
conscious of the presence of its 
spectral occupants. Gradually, 
however, I began to make out the 
dim outlines of figures in the two 
great chairs that stood at each side 
of the old fireplace. Buried in 
the depths of one of these chairs 
reclined an old man, in the rich but 
extravagant costume affected by 
the Court of the Restoration, with 
its long full periwig, and profusion 
of lace, embroidery, and ribbons. 
His face bore a great resemblance 
to that of my conductor, but had 
asharper and harsher outline, and 
was deeply furrowed with lines 


and wrinkles; while the kindly 
though melancholy expression of 
Sir Richard’s countenance was 
replaced by a sneering sardonic 
look on that of his brother, for 
such I found the old man to be. 
Exactly opposite to him sat a lady, 
of middle age, dressed in some- 
thing resembling the costume of 
Queen Henrietta-Maria (I am not 
learned in these matters), with de- 
cidedly handsome features, but a 
haughty and almost forbidding ex- 
pression, which, however, relaxed 
a little as she turned towards the 
figure I now perceived standing 
beside her chair—a Catholic priest 
evidently, with a gentle, melan- 
choly face, which had something 
inexpressively attractive in it. A 
little further back was a tall figure, 
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in the robes of a_ Benedictine 
monk, with the cowl drawn partly 
over the face, so that, in the dark- 
ness where he stood, I could see 
nothing of him but the gleam of a 
pair of unnaturally bright eyes, 
which seemed to be fixed menac- 
ingly on me. Beside him stood 
another figure, which, but for its 
antique dress, I should certainly 
never have taken for a_ ghost. 
The rubicund pimply face bore the 
type of a jovial wveur; and the 
careless and somewhat droll ex- 
pression would have freed me from 
all fear of him at least; but the 
antique jerkin and _ trunk -hose 
showed that he belonged to an age 
long past. Other indistinct fig- 
ures I could dimly perceive in the 
background; but my attention 
was arrested by none of them, till 
I turned towards the window, by 
which stood a form well calculated 
to inspire awe. It was, apparent- 
ly, that of a knight of the middle 
ages, of gigantic stature, clad in 
complete armour, resting one hand 
on a huge battle-axe, while on the 
other arm hung a shield, on whose 
battered surface I could faintly 
trace the well-known arms of the 
Castaynes. The visor of the hel- 
met was up, and displayed a face 
of dark sanguine complexion, and 
stern rigid features, which told of 
immense and concentrated force 
of will. I was gazing on this 
strange figure, when Sir Richard, 
who was still at my side, broke at 
-last the profound silence which 
enveloped the gloomy old hall. 

‘*We are assembled here,’’ he 
said, solemnly, ‘‘ for the first time 
since the occurrence of the sad 
event which made the last addi- 
tion to the numbers of our ill- 
starred company. Since that de- 
plorable event took place ” 

*« You are too good, Sir Richard, 
really,’’ observed some one beside 
me,-in a languid, sarcastic tone. 

The speaker had escaped my 
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notice till now, being almost ep. 
tirely concealed from sight by the 
large old arm-chair in which he Sat, 
He was a young man, of a hand. 
some but rather feeble type of face; 
and from the blue coat and brass 
buttons which he wore, and the 
large neckcloth round his throat, 
I conjectured that he must be a 
late acquisition to the confraternity 
of ghosts, probably only of some 
seventy or eighty years’ standing 
among them. 

‘I crave your patience for a mo 
ment, Sir Charles,’’ resumed the 
stately cavalier. ‘‘ Believe me that 
it is only for your own sake that 
I deplore the chance which ha . 
brought so accomplished a gentle- 
man among us. Our conclave, as 
I said but now, has never been 
assembled since then, and has only 
been called together now on ac- 
count of an event of grave import 
to us. You already know that it 
was proposed to disturb our home, 
and, if possible, drive us from our 
peaceful abode. This we were all 
agreed to withstand to the utmost. 
But while we consider what is due 
to us, and firmly uphold our rights, 
we should also remember that 
something is owing to our descen- 
dants. ‘This house has been given 
up to us by the two last represen- 
tatives of our family, and we would 
fain have kept it so. Now, how 
ever, it has another master, who 
desires to dwell in it himself; yet 
not wishing to disturb the spirits of 
his ancestors, he would make a com- 
pact with us by which we might 
dwell together in amity. Surely 
it is right that we should hear 
what he would say.”’ 

I was rather taken aback by the 
suggestion that the ghosts and I 
were to live ‘together in a friendly 
way as a sort of happy _ 
but I was afraid to interrupt 
Richard, though I admit that the 
feelings of reverence and awe with 
which I regarded my illustrioustél 
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ative were beginning to give place 
to a disrespectful sentiment of 
impatience. Indeed I fear that 
I even began to consider him as 
somewhat pompous, if not even 
alittle prosy. But I had no time 
for reflection, for he turned to 
me now and addressed me per- 
sonally. 

“Young man,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
are at liberty to state what you 
propose; but, first, it is fitting 
that you should know in whose 
presence you stand. Here,’’ he 
continued, turning to the lady in 
the high-backed chair by the fire- 


_ place, who took not the slightest 


notice of me—*‘ here you behold the 
Lady Alicia Castayne, the faithful 
partner of all the toils and troubles 
of my life on earth. Reverence 
her above all, young man, and 
bring up your children to love and 
honour the memory of their an- 
cestress. Here,’’ turning to the 
old man opposite, ‘‘is my good 
brother, Sir Jasper. Brother Jas- 
per, you will surely say a word of 
greeting to our descendant. ’’ 

‘] wish you joy of your inher- 
itance, sir,’’ snarled Sir Jasper, 
‘and I only wish it may bring 
you as good fortune as it has done 
to your predecessors. ’’ 

‘Nay be not harsh to the young 
man, brother Jasper,’’ said Sir 
Richard; ‘‘let us rather pray that 
he may be more fortunate than 
the rest of our ill-starred family. ”’ 
Then pointing to the armed figure 
at the window, ‘‘ There, young 
man,’’ he said, ‘‘ you see your great 
ancestor, Sir Alured de Castayng, 
of whose fame you have, no doubt 
heard and read much.’’ 

‘Yes; there indeed is an ances- 
tor to love and to honour,’’ sneered 
the old courtier. ‘It is a pity he 
lived so long ago. In your time, 
Sir Charles,” he continued, turning 
to the languid gentleman in the 
arm-chair, ‘‘ he would perhaps have 
made a great figure on the high- 
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way, according to what you tell us, 
and perhaps H 

‘*T pray you to be silent, bro- 
ther,’’ broke in Sir Richard nerv- 
ously, with a glance at the savage- 
looking knight, who however, 
showed no signs of paying any at- 
tention to what was said. Sir 
Richard looked relieved, and re- 
sumed, pointing to the priest 
whom I have mentioned, ‘‘ This is 
my reverend friend Father Igna- 
tius, who rendered in his time 
great services to our family. ”’ 

‘« Which nobly proved its grati- 
tude to him, ’’ muttered Sir Jasper. 

‘¢ And there is our worthy and 
revered Father Hildebrand, whose 
acquaintance with the family is of 
older date, and who should be an 
object of respect to all who bear 
the name of Castayne.”’ 

This was the tall monk, who 
continued to eye me as threaten- 
ingly as before. Father Ignatius, 
however, advanced towards me 
with a cordial greeting. 

‘¢ Benedicite, gentle son,”’ he be- 
gan; ‘*I bid you welcome to your 
ancestors’ home, and pray that you 
may live long and happily in it.”’ 

They were the first words of 
welcome or goodwill I had heard 
yet. I could have embraced the 
good priest in my gratitude, but 
that I had some doubts about the 


substantiality of the worthy father. 
The pimply-faced personage was 
then introduced to me by the name 


of Humphrey Goldbin. He was, 
I found, merely an old major-domo 
or butler, but his low rank did not 
appear to be any bar to his ming- 
ling with the shades of his former 
lords. No notice whatever was 
taken of the other figures whom I 
had observed in the background, 
and who were by no means so dis- 
tinctly visible as those to whom 
I was introduced ; so, judging that 
the ceremony of presentation was 
over, I thought it best to address 
the company without more ado. 
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*« Lady Alicia,’ I began, ‘‘ and 
gentlemen, ’’ summoning up my best 
after-dinner style,—‘‘1 hope you 
will not consider it presumptuous 
on my part to have come here to 
disturb you, as I assure you that 
I really had no notion there were 
any gho—, I mean, that any of the 
spirits of my ancestors still inhab- 
ited this house. I had no inten- 
tion of interfering with your posses- 
sion of the Manor ; but it has come 
to me by inheritance, and I think 
I have a right to ask you to give 
me at least a part of it to live in. 
Suppose, for instance, I was to leave 
you the undisturbed possession of 
the older part of the house, which 
you seem to prefer, and you were 
to leave me the newer part for my 
sister and myself? Iam, however, 
ready to make any arrangements 
that will best provide for the con- 
fort of my revered ancestors and 
their —ahem—friends. Though I 
have not the honour to be a 
Castayne by name myself, I cannot 
forget that I am one by blood and 
descent, and I am ready to do my 
best for the happiness and—ah— 
comfort of the family. ”’ 

This. offer did not produce the 
effect I expected. On the contrary, 
an angry and threatening murmur 
arose among them, and Father Igna- 
tius hastily came forward. 

‘¢ My good young man,”’ he said, 
‘¢ you do not understand us, and it 
may be that we do not understand 
you. Let us remain undisturbed 
as we are, and we do not grudge 
you your tranquillity. ”’ 

** Ay, thus it ever was with you, 
brother Ignatius,’’ said the tall 
monk, speaking now for the first 
time; ‘‘ever trying to defend the 
sinner, and prevent his purification 
by due chastisement. Is it not by 
these mild counsels, by ill-timed 
mercy such as this, that the ad- 
vancement of the Holy Church has 
been retarded and her power crip- 
pled? It is no time for such 
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weakness now. I say, let him go 
from hence at once, or he shall fee} 
what it is to oppose us. The 
powers of the Church " 

‘« The good gentleman fancies he 
is still in the thirteenth century,” 
lisped the languid youth. 

‘* Not that he was so very powers 
ful even in those days, ’’ remarked 
Sir Jasper; ‘‘and now that he no 
longer has so docile a penitent to 
deal with as our worthy kinsman 
Sir Alured no doubt was——” 

‘‘Hush, I pray you, brother,” 
broke in Sir Richard ; ‘‘ and let us 
consider what this young man pro- 
poses to us. The good Father 
Hildebrand is perhaps over-zeal- 
ous; but we must treat him with 
the respect that is his due. ” 

‘Undoubtedly, Sir Richard,” 
replied the gentleman in the arm- 
chair; ‘*but as this gentleman— 
by the way you have not done 
me the honour of presenting me 
to him.” 

‘¢Sir Charles Hassall, ’’ hastily 
put in Sir Richard, looking to- 
wards me. I knew the name well; 
It was that of the ill-fated game- 
ster who had fallen in the brawl in 
the green room in old Geoffrey's 
time, by the sword of my great- 
uncle Richard Castayne, as it was 
believed. 

‘*Thank you,’’ continued Sir 
Charles. ‘‘It seems to me that 
this gentleman’s proposals are sen- 
sible enough. It has always been 
my opinion that our occupation is 
a sufficiently absurd one ; and since 
the time when I followed Dick 
Castayne to that out-of-the-way 
place in which he chose to bury 
himself, I have always found it 
a great nuisance to be obliged to 
frighten every one one sees. ” 

‘«‘T assure you, Sir Charles,” 
said I, ‘that I will do anything I 
can to serve one who has suffered 
such deep injury from my family.” 

‘«¢ Noble young man !”’ exclai 
Sir Jasper, with hypocritical: fer 
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your, ‘‘how I wish I had been a 
stranger injured by a wicked Cas- 
tayne! But such of us as are 
unfortunate enough to belong to 
your own family deserve some 
consideration too. What, for in- 
stance, will your noble kinsman 
Sir Alured do, if his place on the 
battlements is disturbed; the 
place, I mean, where he n 

‘‘In God’s name be silent, 
brother,” broke in Sir Richard, 
with another nervous glance at 
the knight; ‘‘it is time that this 
interview should come to an end. 
What is it that you propose ?”’ 

‘**I propose,” said I, ‘* to leave 
you the free use and occupation of 
the old part of the house, which 
you by preference inhabit; and I 
hope you will meet me by promis- 
ing not to molest me in the part 
which shall be considered mine. 
I will engage that none of your 
haunts shall be disturbed; and 


you on your side must engage not 
to trespass beyond them into the 
part that I am to live in.”’ 

‘¢Even so I knew it would be,”’ 


said Father Hildebrand; ‘he 
speaks to us not in the language 
of humility, but with words of 
command. Thus will I do, and 
thus shall yedo. Are we to be thus 
commanded by a mere mortal, who 
treats us with such scant respect? ”’ 

‘* Peace, brother Hildebrand,’’ 
gently said the old priest; ‘the 
young man means well, and what 
he offers is just, according to his 
lights. Only the chapel of the 
blessed St Hubert must not be 
disturbed, nor the tower.”’ 

‘The tower !”’ I said; ‘* has any 
one here a claim on the tower ?”’ 

‘The tower ! ’’ said Sir Richard, 
“is the domain of a spirit far 
older than any of us that are here. 
Perchance he may be our ances- 
tor, though we are all, as we be- 
lieve, of Norman blood, and he is 
Saxon: but we cannot tell. The 
tower must not be touched.”’ 
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‘«¢ But who is this spirit, then?’”’ 
I asked, with some _ curiosity. 
‘Certainly I will not disturb him 
if you wish me to leave him in 
peace; but how is it that he re- 
mains a mystery even to you?”’ 

‘¢ My son,”’ said Father Ignatius, 
mildly, ‘‘ you are unaware of thé 
conditions under which we, un- 
happy as we are, are obliged still 
to remain in those scenes in which 
we passed our lives. He who lives 
in that tower was, in days gone 
by, a sage learned in all the learn- 
ing of his time ; even, I fear me, 
too learned for one who would be 
a true servant of Heaven and Holy 
Church. But five hundred years 
passed away, such was his strange 
doom, before he was sent to revisit 
the earth—five hundred years of 
oblivion: and if he knows aught 
now of what he was, he has no 
power to communicate his know- 
ledge. More I may not tell; but 
his habitation must be as strictly 
guarded as even the shrine of the 
blessed saint whose unworthy priest 
I am.” 

I would have questioned him 
further, but Sir Richard motioned 
me to silence, as if himself about 
to speak. 

‘¢We accept your proposal,” he - 
said. ‘* You swear to leave us un- 
disturbed in those portions of this 
house in which it is our lot to re- 
main till our deliverance comes, 
and we swear also on these condi- 
tions to leave you undisturbed in 
that part in which you and yours 
shall dwell. Is it agreed ?”’ 

No sign of dissent was express- 
ed, and Sir Richard resumed— 

“It is agreed, then. Remem- 
ber, young man, that we are not 
to be trifled with, and beware how 
you break this compact.”’ 

‘*So be it,” said I. “I accept 
your conditions, and solemnly bind 
myself to abide by them, as you, 
on your side, abide by yours.” 

Even while I was speaking, the 
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figures in the room began to fade 
away, and soon I found myself 
again left alone with the shade of 
Sir Richard. But I had still one 
question to put to him, to which I 
was determined to get an answer. 

‘« Now that we are all alone, Sir 
Richard,’”’ I said, ‘‘ tell me who 
is this mysterious personage who 
lives in the old tower. What is 
his name ?”’ 

‘We do not know,”’ said Sir 
Richard. 

‘You do not know! Why, will 
he not tell you? ”’ 

Sir Richard looked cautiously 
round the hall for a moment, as if 
to see that there was no one there 
to hear. 

‘«He cannot tell us,” he said at 
last. 

‘*Cannot! Why, has he forgot- 
ten his own name ?’”’ 

‘«We believe not. His name is 
written, with many other matters 
of deep import, on the ancient 
scrolls that he still keeps in the 
tower. But they are in old Saxon 
writing ; we cannot decipher them ; 
and in his five hundred years of 
absolute oblivion, he has himself 
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lost the power of expounding them, 
When we ask his name, he points 
to certain ancient characters, but 
we cannot read them, and he can- 
not explain them to us. And, in- 
deed, we believe that he remembers 
his name, but that he has forgotten 
how to pronounce it.’’ 

And as I stood aghast at this 
astounding statement, before I had 
time to ask any further question, 
the figure of Sir Richard melted 
away, and I found myself alone in 
the old hall. I hastened out into 
the open air, and found Fluggles 
waiting impatiently at the park: 
gate, and full of questions as. to 
what had kept me so long, which, 
however, I felt little disposed to 
answer. My mind kept recurring 
to the strange scenes I had passed 
through, and I gave but little at- 
tention even to my friend’s schemes 
for the reparation and adornment 
of the house, however ingenious 
and tasteful they might be; and I 
daresay he had never had a duller 
travelling companion than I must 
have proved, as the South-Western 
express bore us leisurely along to 
Waterloo. 


CHAPTER III.—FRESH TROUBLES. 


More than a month had elapsed 
after the events mentioned in the 
last chapter before we came to 


inhabit the Manor. A consider- 
able time was required to put the 
rooms in order, and make the house 
generally fit to live in. At last, 
however, about the middle of Oc- 
tober, the long-neglected apart- 
ments were got into a habitable 
condition, and the alterations sug- 
gested by Fluggles having been 
carried out, Bee and I, and my 
aunt Mrs Gordon, a sister of my 
father’s, whom I had invited to 
accompany us, went to take up 
our abode in what she delighted 
to call ‘‘the homes of our an- 


cestors.”’ For a short time we 
lived there most peaceably and 
comfortably, little disturbed by the 
intrusion of living or dead visitors; 
but after a while it was thought 
necessary to fill the house with 
guests, and give an entertainment 
or two, to make acquaintance with 
the neighbourhood. Of these a 
most magnificent account was given 
in the ‘Hogshire Gazette,’ from 
which, to save trouble, I quote the 
following announcement :— 

‘‘We hear that Mr Gregory, 
who has lately come into posses 
sion of the magnificent property of 
Castayne Manor, is about to em 
tertain a large and distinguished 
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y at the old family home of 
the Castaynes. ‘The entertainments 
will include a grand ball, to which 
all the gentry of the “county will 
be invited, as well as another for 
the benefit of the tenantry. Among 
the distinguished guests assembled 
at Castayne Manor will be the 
Earl and Countess of Didcot and 
Lord Steventon, Lord and Lady 
Lambrequin, and the Hon. Agatha 
Cappeline, the Dowager Lady Car- 
ruthers, Sir Herbert and Lady 
Duciper, Sir Geoffrey Botteroll, 
Sir Guy Destrier, Mr J. W. Hobbs, 
M.P., Professor Wolff of Heidel- 
berg, Mr Gordon of Kilhurie, Mr 
R. Courtenay, &c., &c.”’ 

I give this list of guests, as I 
certainly could not have remem- 
bered them myself, especially as 
few of them stayed very long with 
us. Professor Wolff, an old Ger- 
man savant, was one of the few 
among my guests who were friends 
of my own. He was a very great 
man in his own country, a profes- 
sor of some very abstruse scientific 
subject, which was not, however, 
his recommendation to me. Dick 
Courtenay was another old friend 
of mine, though he was consider- 
ably younger than myself. I some- 
times suspected that his friendship 
for me would not have been so 
warm in the absence of my sister. 
Of the rest of my guests I knew 
very little indeed, having only seen 
the majority of them once or twice ; 
and the only one among them to 
whom I was at all attracted was 
old Sir Guy Destrier, a descendant 
of the old Destrier family, who 
had been neighbours and enemies 
of the Castaynes, for all any one 
knows, since the beginning of time. 

I will not weary my readers with 
an account of the festivities at the 
Manor. They were not very amus- 
ing to me; but as the house was 
quite full, no better proof could be 
given that the unseen inhabitants 
of the Manor kept to their bargain, 
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and I was quite relieved from anx- 
iety on that subject at least. Still, 
after the first week, there were 
signs of something strange happen- 
ing. One morning at .breakfast, 
we heard that Miss Cappeline was 
extremely unwell, and could not 
leave her room; and on the after- 
noon of the same day, her parents 
insisted on taking her home, as, 
they said, the air of Castayne 
Manor obviously did not. agree 
with her. I thought they had 
discovered this rather suddenly, 
but made no remark; and as all 
my endeavours to keep them were 
unavailing, away they went. Two 
days afterwards, it was Lady Car- 
ruthers who suddenly discovered 
that the situation was damp, and 
also insisted on going at once, taking 
her nephew, Mr Gordon, with her. 
The same morning, Sir Geoffrey 
Botteroll informed me, in a rather 
embarrassed manner, that he was 
afraid he must cut short his visit, 
as he was unexpectedly summoned 
to town on pressing business. I 
knew he had received no letter or 
communication of any kind for the 
last two days; but I could not tell 
him so, and as he was obviously 
determined to go, he went. And 
then, the next morning, there was 
the same story over again: Lady 
Duciper, came down to break- 
fast, lookirg like a ghost, and her 
husband making excuses about her 
health, insisted, like the others, 
on going away the same day. All 
this was very singular ; but I still 
had faith in the spirits, and, in- 
hospitable as it may sound, I did 
not feel very much grieved at the 
departure of my guests. By the 
end of the second week, our party 
was reduced to Sir Guy Destrier, 
Mr Hobbs, the Professor, and Dick 
Courtenay, besides, of course, my- 
self and my aunt and sister. 

One evening, as we were sitting 
together in the drawing-room, I 
got a clue to the cause of these 
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sudden departures. We had just 
finished a rubber, in which Mr 
Hobbs and I had been victori- 
ous over Sir Guy and the Pro- 
fessor, the latter of whom played 
very badly, and drove his part- 
ner quite to the end of his pa- 
tience; and we had drifted into 
general talk, and were listening 
to a disquisition from Sir Guy 
on the antiquities of Castayne 
Manor, with which he was_per- 
fectly acquainted, and especially 
on the date and origin of the old 
tower on the hill, when Dick Court- 
enay suddenly broke in— 

‘¢Ah, by the way, George,’’ he 
said to me, ‘‘ talking of that old 
tower reminds me—I was down in 
the village to-day, and I found the 
people there in a great state of 
excitement. It seems a myste- 
rious light which used to shine 
in the tower, suddenly ceased to 
appear after you came here. But 
last night it as suddenly turned 
up again, as at least sixteen per- 
fectly trustworthy witnesses, who 
all spent the night in places from 
which they could not possibly 
have seen it, solemnly aver. It 
was some farmer, I believe, who 
saw it first as he was driving home, 
most probably in a sufficiently 
happy state of mind to see any 
amount of lights where no lights 
were. All the village people seemed 
tremendously excited about it.’ 

«* Ah, indeed,”’ said Sir Guy; ‘I 
have heard, too, that there had 
been no apparitions since you 
came. Your ancestors seem to 
have deserted you, Mr Gregory; 
but perhaps you are not sorry for 
that.’’ 

‘*] think Mr Gregory is much 
to be congratulated,”’ said the Pro- 
fessor, laughing, ‘‘if since his ar- 
rival the villagers have grown so 
much in common-sense as not to 
take every passing shadow for a 
ghost, and every ignis fatuus for a 
mysterious spectral light.” 
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‘« Will-o’-the-wisps, eh?” said 
Dick Courtenay. ‘‘ Yes; I suppose 
last night’s, light may have been 
something of that sort: though it’s 
hardly the sort of ground for them 
either.”’ 

«« But as to the ghosts,” said my 
aunt, ‘‘I hope this house is not 
haunted, George; I never knew it 
was said to be.”’ 

‘*Ghosts! Of course there are 
ghosts,”’ broke in Sir Guy. ‘* Cas- 
tayne Manor has been haunted as 
long as Destrier Castle has, and 
that is no small thing to say.” 

‘*You believe in ghosts, then, 
Sir Guy ?”’ asked the Professor. 

‘Most certainly I do, sir; as 
every right-minded man did in my 
time. Now, I daresay all that is 
changed. In my day, sir, a gentle- 
man believed in his Creator, and 
returned his partner’s lead,’’ with 
a withering glance at the Professor. 
‘<T have never seen a ghost myself,” 
he added simply, ‘‘ though I have 
often watched on the tower where 
my ancestor Richard, called for 
his courage Daring Destrier, is 
said to walk his rounds; but I 
have never seen him. But there 
are many here. There is old Sir 
Alured, of whom we were talking ; 
and his confessor, who was killed 
by the village mob; and Father 
Ignatius, who was hanged as @ 
Jesuit ; and———’’ 

‘‘You will frighten my aunt, 
Sir Guy,”’ said I, hastily interrupt- 
ing him, for the conversation was 
not at all to my taste. 

But Dick immediately took it 
up again. 

“© You 


acquainted 
with the subject, Sir Guy,” he 
said ; ‘and you at least are a be- 


seem well 


liever. Mr Hobbs, I’m sure you 
don’t believe in ghosts ?”’ 

‘*No, I don’t,” replied that 
gentleman, reflectively ; ‘‘and it’s 
rather fortunate that I don’t; for 
if I had believed in them, I shoulé 
have certainly thought that there 
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were some ghostly manifestations 
going on in the room next mine. 
I could have sworn I heard chairs 
being moved, and people talking in 
it; and, absurd as it is,—I sup- 

eI was only half awake,—lI 
should have said there was a party 
playing cards there. In fact the 
impression was so vivid, that I 
actually got up and opened the 
door and looked in. Of course 
there was nothing. I had been 
dreaming, I suppose ; but to make it 
all the more ghostly, my clock had 
stopped, and so I found had the 
one in the next room—not at the 
same time, it’s true, but still there 
is a touch of the supernatural in 
that.”’ 

I must here mention that Mr 
Hobb’s bedroom opened off the 
green room, which I have spoken of 
before as that in which Sir Charles 
Hassall met his death; and as Mr 
Hobbs had always a great deal of 
correspondence on hand,—for, be- 


sides being one of the members for 
Hogshire, he was also the senior 
partner in the great firm of Hobbs, 
Goldenbahn, & Jeffreys, railway 


contractors, , the green room 
itself had been made into a sort of 
study for him. The spirit of Sir 
Charles was supposed to haunt 
both rooms; and though, after the 
agreement I had made, I had no 
fear of his causing any annoyance 
to any one, yet Mr Hobb’s story 
caused me considerable anxiety, 
especially after Dick Courtenay’s 
account of the report about the 
light. 

While this conversation was 
going on, my sister had gone out 
of the room to get her cloak for a 
moonlight ramble on the terrace. 
She was away some time, and I at 
last began to get anxious, and left 
the room in search of her. As I ap- 
proached the turret-room I heard 
afaint cry, and the next moment 
Bee came flying out of it and rush- 
ed into my arms, sobbing hysteri- 
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cally, and wild with terror. I drew 
her into my study, which was close 
by, and there, in the warm well- 
lighted room, she gradually recov- 
ered herself. She had gone into 
the little room for her cloak, and 
was just leaving it, when she felt 
herself oppressed with a strange 
sense that some one else was in the 
room with her. And then she had 
turned round; and there in a corner 
of the room stood a tall figure in a 
monk’s dress, with a pale emaciated 
face and fearfully bright eyes, which 
were fixed upon her with a threat- 
ening look. She had stood for a 
time, she did not know how long, 
spell-bound with terror, when the 
figure began to advance towards. 
her, and then she shrieked and 
rushed out of the room. I managed 
to quiet her by degrees, told her it 
must have been mere fancy (though 
I hardly thought so myself), and at 
last actually persuaded her to come 
back to the turret-room with a 
light. Thereshe pointed out to me 
a curtained recess where the figure 
had stood, and I tried to show her 
how she must have been deceived 
by the arrangement of the hang- 
ings. But she was positive about 
the face, and I felt that I knew 
only too well what she had seen. 
I persuaded her to sleep in my 
aunt’s room that night; and after 
installing her there, and calling her 
maid, I went down-stairs to make 
her excuses, and send my aunt to 
her. Dick was very much disap- 
pointed by her non- appearance, 
and seemed rather anxious. So 
also did Sir Guy, who, I thought, 
at one time was going to give me 
some warning about the appari- 
tions he had spoken of; but if he 
had meant to do so, he changed 
his mind, and bidding us good- 
night, he went up to his room at 
once. ‘The other gentlemen fol- 
lowed me to the smoking-room ; 
but all three went to bed early, and 
I was left alone to my not very 





pleasant reflections. Everything 
that I had heard seemed to point 
to a renewal of the disturbances 
which had prevailed in the Manor 
before my agreement with the spir- 
its. I did not like to think that 
any of them would have brokén 
their word ; but what else could I 
suppose? Bee’s account of the ap- 
parition she had seen made me 
think of Father Hildebrand ; while 
the noises heard by Mr Hobbs 
in the green room were very like 
those which were habitual there 
when the room was haunted by 
the spirit of Sir Charles. The 
chief question, however, was what 
I was to do. If the spirits had 
chosen to ignore their engagement 
with me, was it at all likely that I 
should be able to recall them to it? 
However, I was roused from these 
reflections by a knock at the door ; 
and on its being opened, to my 
great astonishment the butler pre- 
sented himself, and asked permis- 
sion to speak to me for a few 
minutes. 

‘*T am sorry to disturb you, sir,’’ 
he began, ‘‘but there’s been a 
awful to-do down-stairs. Some of 
the servants has caught some of 
them village people’s notions, I 
think’’ (John had a most unbound- 
ed contempt for the villagers), 
‘‘and they’re ali gone mad about 
the ghosts. Mary, that’s the under- 
housemaid, sir, has seen something 
in the gallery, she won’t say what; 
which, of course, sir, I don’t believe, 
nor you don’t believe neither, sir, 
if you'll allow me to say so, as she 
see anything at all, but she’s that 
frightened she says she won’t never 
go near it again. Then there’s 
Robert, sir. I sent him down to 
the cellar to fetch up the claret for 
dinner, and he hadn’t been gone 
not five minutes, sir, when he comes 
back all white and frightened-like, 
and says he’d seen such a figure 
<iown there as he never see before 
in all his born days (them was his 
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very words, sir,) drinking of the 
wine out of one of the old tankards, 
And then they all began to cry out 
as it was the ghosts the village 
people talked of; and Saunders 
that’s Sir Guy Destrier’s man, sir 
—he said, Yes, he expected it was 
the ghost of the old Popish butler, 
as was killed here in the old days 
—that’s what he says, sir.’’ 

‘« And what did you say, John?” 
I asked. 

‘« Well, sir, I up, and I says, * Mr 
Saunders, sir,’ I says, ‘ you area 
man as has been a soldier, and 
oughtn’t to be afraid of nothing, 
Are you willing, sir,’ I says, ‘to 
come down to that ’ere cellar along 
of me, and see what’s the row 
there?’ So he says, ‘Yes;’ and 
down we goes and finds nothing, 
of course, sir, and fetches the wine; 
but as we was coming away, sir, we 
hears something fall down behind 
us with a sort of a clatter. I ain’t 
a timid man, sir; but I don’t deny 
as I was taken aback like. But 
Mr Saunders, he steps back quite 
cool, and picks up a old silver 
tankard, which I’ve got it here to 
show you, sir, and he says to me, 
he says, ‘Who have you got here, 
Mr Barnes, as drinks out of this 
kind of pot?’ And I’ve never 
seen that tankard before, sir; it’s 
never come under my hands. Of 
course I don’t believe what they 
says about the ghosts, sir,’’ he went 
on, with a nervous glance round 
him; ‘‘but it do seem queer, don’t 
it, sir? without it was one of the 
gentlemen, sir, as wanted to play 
us a trick. Mr Courtenay, now, 
he’s always fond of his joke, and I 
thought perhaps it might be him, 
just trying to frighten us for a bit 
of fun. Lord, sir, I don’t mind, 
not a bit; I know them young 
gentlemen’s ways; but, you see, it 
frightens the other servants; 


I thought if it was one of the gen= 


tlemen, he'd better not do it again, 
as it do frighten the common sef- 
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yants; don’t you think so, sir? Of 
course I told them there was noth- 
ing to be afraid of; but it do seem 
queer,” he added, rather tremu- 
lously. 

‘You did quite right, John,” I 
said; ‘‘and I will speak about it, 
and see that it does not occur again.” 

‘¢Thank you, sir,’’ said John; 
“because, you see, the common 
servants do get frightened. You 
don’t want anything else to-night, 
sir? No, sir. Thank you sir. 
Good-night, sir,’’ and John beat a 
hasty retreat. 

This story of John’s had a con- 
siderable effect upon me. I knew 
he was perfectly reliable, and that 
what he said was sure to be true; 
and, strange as you may perhaps 
think it, it was his story more 
than anything else that decided me 
that the ghosts must really have 
broken their bargain, and be show- 
ing themselves again. I suppose 
it acted as the proverbial last 
straw, for there was no more 
reason to see anything ghostly in 
this than in the more terrible 
apparition which had frightened 
my sister; and indeed, for myself 
I would rather have faced Hum- 
phrey Goldbin, whom I suspected 
to be the author of the mischief 
here, than the redoubtable Father 
Hildebrand. At the same time, an 
apparition of any kind would prob- 
ably have more effect upon the 
servants than upon the more edu- 
cated members of the household, 
and certainly would be more wide- 
ly spread abroad and generally re- 
ceived in the neighbourhood. On 
the whole, I determined that the 
best thing to be done was to have 
an explanation with the spirits at 
once, and find out their intentions. 
I directed my’steps to the gallery, 
and pushing open the door at the 
nearer end, I at once saw Sir 
Richard, slowly and majestically 
pacing along it. He stopped as 


he saw me, and looked at me with 
a’ frown. ; 

‘So you have come again,’”’ he 
said. ‘*It is well; we have ex- 
pected you. Remain here awhile 
and I will summon the others,’’ and 
he disappeared through the other 
door without giving me time to 
utter a word. I was not prepared 
for this. I had come thinking my- 
self the aggrieved party, and quiet- 
ing any fears I might feel by say- 
ing to myself that my indignation 
was just, and that they ought to 
give way to me. But now that I 
had been confronted with one of 
the spirits in person, and received 
not with humility but with every 
sign of displeasure, I began to con- 
sider whether it was prudent of me 
to face them again without any 
summons. They were. evidently 
angry with me; and remembering 
the threats I had heard before, 
my indignation gave way to a 
feeling of nervousness with regard 
to the interview that was before 
me. After all, if they chose to 
show their displeasure what could 
they.do? Sir Richard had spoken 
of terrible punishments which 
would fall upon me if I did not 
keep my engagement with them; 
and though it was clearly they 
who had broken it and not I, still, 
if any unconscious act of mine had 
led them to do so, who could tell 
to what lengths their vengeance 
might go, or what form it would 
take? And here I must confess 
to an unmanly longing that came 
over me to run away and avoid 
the interview I had sought. But 
before I could make up my mind 
to take any decided course, Sir 
Richard again appeared, and beck- 
oned to me, with a severe aspect; 
to follow him; and in a state of 
much greater nervousness and tim- 
idity than on the previous occa- 
sion, I was again conducted into 
the old hall. 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE SECOND COMPACT, 


The personages assembled in the 
hall were the same whom I had 
seen at my former interview, but 
their appearance was far more hos- 
tile than on the previous occasion. 
It is true that even then I had 
been received with little more than 
toleration by most of the company ; 
but at least I then had the grave 
courtesy of Sir Richard, and the 
genial benevolence of Father Igna- 
tius, to fall back upon. But now 
the faces of all the assembled 
spirits bore an angry and threat- 
ening expression. Alone the iron 
figure of Sir Alured stood, appar- 
ently unmoved by the window— 
his attitude exactly the same as 
when I had first seen him, and 
his swarthy features as immovable 
as ever. I don’t know how it 
was, but I was more afraid of Sir 
Alured than of all the rest to- 
gether. Father Hildebrand might 
thunder rebukes at me, or Sir 
Jasper sneer as he liked; but the 
stern immobility of the knight 
moved me more than the menaces 
of the monk or the sarcasms of the 
old courtier. After my first inter- 
view with the spirits I had come 
to consider the rest of them as 
persons more or less amenable to 
reason, with whom I could treat 
on an equal footing; and even now, 
though I perceived how ill dis- 
posed they were towards me, my 
determination to hold my own 
with them was unshaken. But 
for Sir Alured I always retained 
a feeling of superstitious awe, 
mingled with admiration—for I 
have always been a great admirer 
of size and strength, though little 
favoured by nature in those re- 
spects myself; and Sir Alured was 
a very Hercules. But to return 
to my story. Sir Richard intro- 
duced me into the hall, and taking 
his stand in the centre, extended 


his hand with a somewhat pomp 
ous gesture, and addressed the 
company. 

‘¢I have brought the young man, 
as you see,”’ he said (which, by the 
way, was inaccurate, as I had come 
of my own free will). ‘I have 
brought him here to listen to our 
complaints, and to make excuse for 
his faults as best he may.’’ 

‘My faults!’’ I cried, my in- 
dignation rising again at this ac- 
cusation. ‘‘I promised to leave 
you in undisturbed possession of 
your old quarters——”’ 

‘«And you have not done so,” 
said Sir Richard. ‘*‘ There is not 
one of us whose privacy has not 
been violated. How, to take one 
instance, can the reverend Father 
Hildebrand say his orisons in his 
cell, when it has been converted 
into a bower for a lady? It is 
true that, had this been all, we 
might have suffered it, as our 
good brother Jasper has offered 
to change with the good father, 
and give up his own apartment 
to him, as having no such dislike 
to female society’? — Sir Jasper 
chuckled ; ‘‘ and Sir Charles has also 
made a similar proposition, both 
out of respect to the good father, 
and as being himself incommoded 
by the intrusion into his chamber 
of some base person named Hobbs, 
or Dobbs, or some such name, alike 
plebeian and uncomely. Even I 
myself, in the gallery in which I 
by preference walk, am daily im- 
peded by serving women bearing 
brooms and cans and other un- 
seemly domestic utensils. But 
greatest of all is the blame that 
attaches to you, in that you have 
given over the bedchamber of 
the Lady Alicia to a youth of 
light conversation and frivolous 
demeanour. You must have known 
that for a lady of her dignity and 
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modesty even to enter the sleep- 
ing-chamber of a young man was 
intolerable; and yet she has not 
only to endure his presence, but 
also to suffer from the odour of 
the tobacco he smokes, and to be 
disturbed at all hours by his un- 
seemly mirth and ribald songs. 
Is this the manner, sir, in which 
you would treat a lady whom you 
should be proud to call your an- 
cestress? Why, even the sacri- 
legious rebels against whom I de- 
fended this manor never dared to 
treat her so.’’ 

. The company did not seem much 
impressed by Lady Alicia’s wrongs. 
While they were enumerated, Sir 
Charles leaned back in his chair 
with a prodigious yawn, Sir Jas- 
per chuckled and took snuff, and 
Humphrey, the butler, came for- 
ward and broke into the conver- 
sation boldly, without any regard 
for the lady’s feelings. 

‘‘ Hark ye here, young master,”’ 
he began. ‘‘ What is the name of 
all the devils brought ye into old 
Sir Roger’s cellar? Such as you 
may be well content, I wot, with 
the outer cellars that held the 
beer and the wine for the serving- 
men and the knight’s secretary. 
But you must come pushing into 
the old knight’s own privy cellar, 
where we kept the old Malvyoisie 
and the sack for his own honour- 
able throat and those of his wor- 
shipful guests. God rest his soul! 
many a flask of his own favourite 
sack have I drunk in my time; 
and now you, you who never would 
have been suffered to sit above the 
salt in Sir Roger’s days, come in 
with your paltry new-fashioned 
wines, that turn a man’s stomach. 
Pah! I can still taste the paltry 
stuff ye have put there.’’ 

_Now I had always been con- 
sidered as rather a connoisseur in 
wines, and my opinion was fre- 
quently asked by friends of mine 
with regard to the value of their 
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claret, so that I was rather taken 
aback by this charge; and _ still 
more so when the languid game- 
ster, generally so quiet, roused 
himself to attack me in his turn. 

‘*I also, sir,’’ said Sir Charles, 
‘‘have not been treated by you as 
one gentleman should treat an- 
other. In the first place, you have 
given my rooms to some vulgar 
fellow, who is so offensive to me 
that I have been obliged to resume 
my custom of appearing there, 
which I had intermitted entirely 
as a favour to you. And not satis- 
fied with this, you have permitted 
some one to tamper with the clocks. 
Do you pretend, sir, to be unaware 
that it is customary for the clocks 
in both my rooms to stop at half- 
past two, when I come in? And 
do you know that last night the 
one stopped at half-past two, and 
the other at twenty minutes to 
three ?—a circumstance which, in- 
stead of adding to the awe that 
ought to be excited by my appear- 
ance, is rather calculated to turn 
it into ridicule. Do you consider 
this respectful, sir? After all 
your professions of sympathy and 
readiness to serve me, is this what 
I am to expect ?”’ 

Sir Charles spoke with far more 
animation than I could have ima- 
gined possible; but he was now 
interrupted by Sir Jasper— 

‘<You should have shown your- 
self more openly, Sir Charles, and 
given the intruder a fright. That 
was the way I did—ha! ha! They 
put one of the Botterolls into my 
room. I knew him by his likeness 
to his ancestors. I knew Geoffrey 
Botteroll well, two hundred years 
ago. But this was a wretched, 
cowardly fellow—screamed when 
he saw me, and went away the 
next morning. He had no wish 
to spend another night in my com- 
pany,’’ said Sir Jasper, with his 
detestable chuckle. 

These last speeches irritated me 
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considerably ; but as yet I could 
hardly think of anything to say 
in my own defence. It was ab- 
surd that I should be put on my 
defence at all; but still they had 
managed to put me in the wrong. 

It was, of course, wisest to 
conciliate. ‘I really cannot un- 
derstand you, gentlemen,’’ I said. 
‘¢You must all know that I have 
strictly kept my word, and have 
never entered this part of the 
house myself, or allowed any one 
else to do so.”’ 

‘*What matters that?’’ said Sir 
Richard. ‘‘ Few of ws ever enter 
this part of the house.”’ 

‘¢T do not understand you, Sir 
Richard. It was to this I pledged 
myself. All you required of me 
was that I should not disturb 
you here.”’ 

‘* Nay, sir,’’ replied Sir Richard, 
‘‘what we asked of you was that 
you should not disturb us in those 
parts of the house in which we 
dwell, not that you should leave to 
us a portion of the house with which 
we have nothing todo. This hall, 
indeed, has ever been regarded as 
our place of meeting; but our own 
chambers, in which you promised 
that we should not be disturbed, 
are elsewhere; and to that condi- 
tion you have not been faithful.’’ 

«*What!’’ I cried; ‘‘you wish 
me then to give up all the best 
rooms in the house? That was 
not the condition to which I 
pledged myself. You cannot ex- 
pect it. How can I possibly give 
them up? No, no,” I continued, 
as angry looks were directed at me 
from all sides ; ‘*I cannot do that. 
I am very sorry to have misunder- 
stood you, but this I cannot under- 
take.”’ 

‘«Is it to be open war between 
us, then?’’ asked Sir Richard, in 
a voice trembling with anger. ‘‘Is 
this a defiance ?”’ 

‘*T have no wish to defy you, I 
am sure,’ I said; ‘‘but I cannot 
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give up those rooms to you. I hag 
rather leave the house altogether.” 

‘¢ That is a course which is ak 
ways open to you,’”’ remarked Sir 
Charles. 

‘‘It is what I advised from the 
first,’”’ assented Sir Jasper. 

“It is true,” said Sir Richard; 
‘*that such would indeed be the 
best course to pursue. Leave this 
house to us, as your predecessors 
did, and all will go well.”’ 

The unanimous, approval with 
which my words were received 
took away my breath. 

‘“‘You are very kind, Sir 
Richard,” I said, sarcastically; 
‘‘but perhaps you will be good 
enough to tell me where I am to 
go, if you turn me out of my house, 
That is the last thing you can do.” 

I had hardly any serious inten- 
tion in what I said, but Sir Richard 
accepted it in perfect good faith. 

‘¢ Believe me, sir,’’ he said; 
earnestly, ‘‘it will be the Dest 
thing for you. There are many 
other spots which would be equally 
pleasant to you; but for -us there 
is but this one place, from which 
we may not go. Be persuaded, 
young man: leave this ill-o 
house, which has so often brought 
ill-fortune upon our family, and 
you will have peace and our ap- 
proval. 

** Yes, yes,’’ cried Father Igna- 
tius ; ‘‘ follow the good counsel, my 
son, and let there be peace between 
us. What saith the Apostle?— 
‘Qui vult vitam diligere et dits 
videre bonos,’—‘ He that will love 
life and see good days, "=< inguinal 
pacem et sequartur eam,’ —‘\et him 
seek peace and ensue it.’ Go and 
leave us in peace, and we will pray . 
for you and bless your name.’ 

‘¢ He might go to Horton,” sug- 
gested Sir Jasper. ; 

‘True, brother,’’ said Sir Rich- 
ard. ‘You must have heard of 
Horton Place, in building which 
our good brother Jasper expe 
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t sums of money. Wherefore 
should you not go there? It is, 
as I have heard, a commodious 
house, such as no gentleman of 
our name need be ashamed to 
dwell in.” 

««Zounds ! brother,’’ interupted 
Sir Jasper, hotly, ‘‘do you know 
of what you speak? Do you know 
the King himself was pleased to ap- 
prove of it ; and his Grace of Buck- 
ingham said that he wondered to 
find anything so courtly and ele- 
gant in a country which, as he 
wittily said, contained nought but 
pigs and bumkins.”’ 

I made at first no reply, for I 
was absorbed in the consideration 
of what I had heard. What if I 
did leave Castayne Manor? My 
sister would most likely be un- 
willing to remain in it; and after 
the apparitions which had driven 
my guests away (for it was quite 
clear now what had been the cause 
of their sudden departure), I could 
hardly expect any one to visit me 
at the Manor. This prospect .was 
by no means formidable to me ; 
but it would be hard on Bee to be 
compelled to see nobody. On the 
other hand, though I had never 
seen Horton Place, I had heard 
the most laudatory accounts of it. 
It was close at hand, not more 
than eighteen miles from the Manor 
—smaller, brighter and more com- 
fortable. The question was thus, 
after all, a simple one. If I chose 
to stay and brave the anger of the 
spirits, what would happen? I 
could. not use any of the rooms 
they haunted, even if they strictly 
confined themselves to their quar- 
ters, which I could hardly hope 
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they would. My available accom- 
modation in a large house would 
thus be reduced to a few rooms, 
and my household would live in 
perpetual alarm. The threats of 
ill fortune I paid less attention to, 
but still there might be something 
in them. What could I do? The 
threatening faces round me quick- 
ened my decision. 

«¢ Gentlemen, I submit,’’ I said ; 
‘‘T will do as you wish. But it 
is a great sacrifice: you ought at 
least to understand that.’’ 

A general expression of satisfac- 
tion now replaced the angry and 
threatening looks with which I had 
been received. 

‘« He obeys our will,”’ said Father 
Hildebrand. ‘‘It is well for him.’’ 

«« Ay, you ha’ done right at last, 
master,’’ said Humphrey Goldbin. 

‘¢You have acted as a gentle- 
man should, sir,’’ said Sir Charles. 

Sir Richard came forward to me 
in his pompous but not ungenial 
way. 
‘« Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have done 
well, and you shall not be without 
a reward. You have conferred a 
great favour on us, and we shall 
not prove ungrateful. From this 
day forth, count upon us to do all 
we can to serve you.”’ 

A general murmur of assent 
confirmed the promise of my great 
ancestor, and all, as I hurried from 
their presence, saluted me with a 
cordiality which would have been 
highly gratifying had I been quite 
certain in my own mind whether 
I had really done a good action, or 
had shrunk from an_ imaginary 
danger, and only made an egregious 
fool of myself. 


CHAPTER V.—THE NEW CLAIMANT. 


My sudden resolution to leave 
the Manor did not create as much 
astonishment as might have been 
» VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLIII. 


expected, when I announced it the 

next morning. It seemed to be 

generally considered as the result 
I 
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of a hasty, but not utterly un- 
reasonable resolution, prompted by 
a desire to avoid any recurrence 
of the shock which my sister was 
vaguely understood to have re- 
ceived on the preceeding night. 
My aunt appeared much relieved 
at the news, and reported Bee, 
who was unwell and kept her 
room, to be also delighted. Sir 
Guy gravely expressed his ap- 
proval, and the other guests made 
no remark. Dick Courtenay alone 
received the announcement with 
considerable astonishment, and 
questioned me as closely as polite- 
ness would allow as to the events 
of last night. Dick was a hopeless 
unbeliever in anything supernatu- 
ral; and it is chiefly to this fact, 
together with Lady Alicia’s nat- 
ural modesty, that I attribute 
his exemption from any disturb- 
ance. However, I was impene- 
trable on the subject ; and he soon 
gave up the attempt to elicit 
anything from me, and seemed 
quite content when Bee appeared 
again in the evening, looking little 
the worse for her indisposition. 
To appease him completely, I in- 
vited him to come with us to Hor- 
ton Place; and thither he accord- 
ingly accompanied us a few days 
later, my other guests having pre- 
viously taken their departure. 

We were very comfortable in 
our new quarters, and my aunt 
and Bee seemed to enjoy the 
change. The house itself, though 
less venerable than the Manor, 
was certainly more cheerful, and 
its surroundings quite as pretty, 
though the grounds were not so 
large. We had been there for 
a month or so, enjoying ourselves 
very well, each in his own way, 
and with Dick. Courtenay still a 
member of our party, though 
always declaring that he must 
leave us in a day or two, and 
always finding some reason for 
staying on a little longer,—when 
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the strange news reached me 
which made me think that my 
extraordinary good fortune was 
to prove only a dream—a trangj- 
tory experience of luxury, which 
would only make us more un 
willing to return to our former 
humble condition. I had _ seej 
little of Mr. Quibble since that 
first visit of his which I have 
recorded. Our _ intercourse ~ had 
been restricted to occasional letters 
on necessary matters of business; 
and except for a day or two that 
he spent with us at the Manor, 
and an occasional meeting in town, 
I had held no personal commu- 
nication with him. I was the 
more surprised when he suddenly 
turned up at Horton one morning, 
without even having apprised me 
of his attention by letter. Asit 
happened, I was alone, my aunt, 
Bee and Dick having gone toa 
ball at some distance, where t 
had stayed the night. I did not 
go with them (I never do when 
I can help it,—I hate balls). 
When Mr. Quibble was shown 
into my study, I observed, as he 
came in, that his manner was not 
so calm and unconcerned as usual. 
Still he began with a few indiffer- 
ent remarks about current topics; 
and for some time I thought he 
could not really have important busi- 
ness to commuicate to me,—when 
he suddenly turned round towards 
me, and abruptly inquired— 

‘«Did you ever hear what be- 
came of Richard Castayne ? 

‘‘What Richard Castayne?” I 
asked, with some astonishment. 

‘‘T mean your grandfather's 
brother,”’ he replied. ‘‘Your great- 
grandfather, George Castayne, who 
died in 1800, had, as you no doubt 
are aware, three sons—Geoffrey, ‘ 
Richard, and William. Geoffrey, 
who inherited the property, had in 
his turn three sons: Geoffrey 
William, who both succeeded to 
the estate and died without issue} 
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and Henry, who died young, and 
left a son William, who died im- 
mediately before the late owner of 
Castayne Manor, and thus left the 
inheritance to you. You, of course, 
claim through your mother, Alicia, 
daughter of Sir William Castayne, 
third son of the aforesaid George, 
—the family of Geoffrey being 
extinct, and Richard having pre- 
sumably died without issue. Now 
what I ask you is, did you ever 
hear any particulars with regard to 
the fate of Richard Castayne?”’ 

‘¢ Excuse me, Mr Quibble,’’ said 
I; “but may I ask you with what 
object you ask me this question? 
It opens up a part of the family 
history which, in my opinion, would 
be better left alone.’’ 

‘Very likely,”’ said the lawyer ; 
“but I have a sufficient reason for 
putting it to you, all the same.” 

‘You cannot be ignorant that 
it was through Richard Castayne 
that the terrible misfortune oc- 
curred which has cast a shadow 
over the latter history of the family. 
You of course know the story of 
the quarrel and all that ensued.’’ 

‘*T know it too well; but I wish 
to ascertain exactly if there is any- 
thing more to know.” 

‘After the event I have re- 
ferred to,’’ I continued, ‘‘it has 
always been supposed that Richard 
Castayne emigrated to America, 
where he died.”’ 

‘«Exactly,’’ resumed Mr Quibble; 
“so far all are : what I 
want to know is, whether you ever 
heard a report of his marrying out 
there, and—ah—having children ?”’ 

‘Certainly not,”’ I replied, confi- 
dently; ‘‘he was always believed 
to have died childless, and, it is 
said, in the most miserable circum- 
stances, in some obscure town of 
America.’’ 

«So Lhad heard,’’ said he ; ‘‘ but 
not to keep you longer in suspense, 
there has lately appeared in Eng- 
land a person who asserts himself 
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to be the grandson of Richard Cas- 
tayne, and consequently to have 
a prior claim on the estate. I 
yesterday received a communi- 
cation from Mr Davies of Lin- 
coln’s Inn on this subject, and 
it is that which has brought me 
here to-day. This person, who 
calls himself Henry Castayne, states 
that his grandfather, the Richard 
Castayne we have been speaking 
of, was naturalised as a citizen of 
the United States, and married at 
New York one Mary Lewis’’ (here 
he referred to some papers he had 
brought with him), ‘‘ and had issue, 
one son, George Caston or Castayne 
(both of which names Richard 
seems to have borne indiscrimin- 
ately at different times), who in 
his turn became the father of the 
present claimant. Now I wish to 
know whether you have any evi- 
dence of the death of Richard Cas- 
tayne unmarried, or, at any rate, 
childless.”’ 

I replied, considerably taken 
aback by this unexpected news, 
‘*T know nothing of the later life 
of Richard Castayne. It seems to 
have always been taken for granted 
that he died unmarried.”’ 

‘¢ But now that the question has 
been raised,’’ said Mr Quibble, ‘‘we 
can take nothing for granted. So 
far as I can see the claim is seri- 
ous, and we must spare no trouble 
to discover the truth.” 

‘«Surely,”’ I said, with a stupe- 
fied acquiescence ; ‘‘ the truth—yes, 
we must find out the truth. But 
what may that truth be?’”’ 

He gave me a great deal of ad- 
vice, but I scarcely knew what it 
was: fortunately it was he, not I, 
who had to carry it out. The in- 
telligence was too startling to be 
realised all at once. He did not 
remain with me long—refusing 
even to stay to luncheon, on the 
plea that he must begin operations 
at once, and that no time was to 
be lost. I sat still where he had 
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left me for a long time, more dis- 
turbed than I cared to allow even 
to myself. It could not be true; 
and yet what if it were true? This 
idea forced itself upon me more 
and more strongly. Sometimes 
I thought I would fight it to the 
very last, and spend my last penny 
in defending my claim to the pro- 
perty. But if he was the rightful 
heir, I could not keep him from 
taking what belonged to him—he 
must have his own; and I—well, 
I would return to my old way of 
life. We were happy and con- 
tented enough before in the old 
days, when we never thought of 
all this great property coming to 
us. If the man had only turned 
up then, and asserted his claims, 
before we had ever gone to Cas- 
tayne Manor, or changed our way 
of life, as we had done, to suit 
our new position! Then I could 


have moralised calmly on the sub- 
ject, and Bee would have said that 


we were much happier where we 
were, in our quiet old home; we 
would have made all the reflections 
with which poor people console 
themselves when they have never 
had the chance of trying what it 
is to be rich. But to lose every- 
thing at once like this would be a 
dreadful blow. And what would it 
be to Bee? It would fall heavier 
on her than on me; for, after all, 
I had not changed my manner of 
life very much, and my new pro- 
perty had brought its measure of 
_ trouble with it, though it certainly 
was something to be a great landed 
proprietor, and I was by no means 
insensible to the advantages of 
being rich. But the more I 
thought of it the more painful the 
subject grew, till at last I felt I 
could not stay still where I was, 
and a sudden impulse came into 
my mind to go up to town, ‘‘ So as 
to be on the spot,’’ I said to my- 
self dreamily: ‘‘ it’s always best to 
be on the spot.”’ 
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I had just arrived at this 
sion, when the others returned ; 
and talkative from their ball. te 
sight of Bee, looking, as she did, 
supremely happy, made me stil] 
more wretched when I thought of 
the dreadful news‘I should soon 
have to break to her. But I had 
little time to think of this, as Dick 
came up to me almost immediately, 
and with an air of great mystery 
begged to speak to me for a few 
minutes in private. I daresay ] 
should have guessed his purpose if 
I had had my wits about me; but 
I was so worried and confused, 
that all I could think of was some 
new misfortune; but Dick soon 
undeceived me. 

‘‘George, old man,’’ he began, 
‘¢we’ve always been great friends, 
you and I; always liked each 
other, haven’t we?”’ 

‘¢«T believe so,’’ I answered, sulk- 
ily. ‘Is that all you have got to 
say ?”’ 

‘*Don’t be sulky, old man. It 
is not of the least use, as 1 am in 
far too amiable a mood to be put 
out of temper by anything. What 
I mean is, that we have always 
been like brothers, almost. What 
should you say if we were to be 
come brothers in reality? ”’ 

‘«*«What do you mean?” 1 
asked. 

‘*What do I mean? I didn't 
think you’d have found that s 


‘hard to guess. Well, to cut the 


matter short, your sister has made 
me the happiest man in the world 
by promising to be my wife—with 
your consent, of course. But I 
hope we needn’t doubt of that— 
need we, George?’’ 

‘«¢ My dear Dick,”’ I said, forget- 
ing my troubles for the moment, 
‘you don’t know how delighted 
I am. No, I’m not, tho 
had forgotten. How very unfot- 
tunate ! ”’ f 
‘‘Why, what’s the matter?” 
asked Dick in astonishment; ad 
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thought you would be pleased. I 
thought a 

«¢ SoI should have been—delight- 
ed a little time ago ; but it is differ- 
ent now. I can’t explain it to 
you, but there are reasons—at any 
rate, you must give me a few days 
to consider.’’ Then, as Dick looked 
at me with an expression of pain 
and astonishment, ‘‘ Perhaps you 
think that my good fortune has 
changed my feelings towards you,”’ 
I continued, rather bitterly, ‘‘ but 
that’s not it, Dick; you may feel 
sure that there is no one whom I 
would rather have for a brother-in- 
law—no one, I’m sure, with whom 
Bee would be more likely to live 
happily. But there are obstacles 
newly arisen, there are I 
must ask you to wait, at any rate, 
for a few days before I can give 
you any definite answer. And— 


and—I have to go up to town by 
the next train, and must see to my 
things,—I know you’ll excuse me.” 


I fairly bolted out of the room, 
leaving Dick in a state of utter 
amazement. Bee was peeping out 
of the door of an adjoining room, 
but I repulsed her gently. 

‘No, no, Bee,’’ I said, ‘‘I can- 
not speak to you now. I know all 
about it, but I can say nothing to 
you as yet. Don’t think me harsh, 
my dear. Only wait a day or two, 
and all may be well.”’ 

Then I hurried up-stairs, and did 
not come down again till it was 
nearly time to start. As I passed 
through the hall, I saw one of the 
servants carrying a bag to the door. 

‘What have you got there, 
John?”’ I asked. 

“Mr Courtenay’s bag, sir,” was 
the answer. 

“Mr Courtenay’s bag ?”’ 

“Ves, it’s mine,”’ said Dick, who 
now made his appearance. ‘I’m 
going too. The fact is I—TI got a 
letter from my father this morn- 
ing, and he wants to go down 
to Devonshire. I daresay you 
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won’t mind sending my heavy lug- 
gage after me. You must see, 
George,’’ he added in a lower tone, 
‘«that I cannot possibly stay here 
in your absence, under the circum- 
stances.”’ 

I agreed to this, and thanked 
him for his consideration, and we 
went off to the station together. 
I never had a more unpleasant 
journey. Every little irritation 
that one is subject to on such an 
Occasion was magnified a hundred- 
fold by the uneasy state of mind I 
was in. The carriage was stuffy, 
the lamp burned badly, the pace 
was slower and the jolting worse 
than it ever had been before. One 
of my pet projects, especially since 
I had come into my property, had 
been a marriage between Bee and 
Dick. Formerly I had tried rather 
to discourage Dick in his atten- 
tions to my sister, because I knew 
how strongly his father would be 
opposed to his marrying a girk 
without a penny: but these precau- 
tions had lately seemed unneces- 
sary. Now, however, everything 
was changed once more. The sis- 
ter of the owner of Castayne Manor 
was very different from plain Miss 
Gregory of nowhere at all. Sol 
thought myself bound, at any rate, 
not to allow any engagement at 
present; but it was very hard for 
Bee, for Dick, for myself even, for 
it was a consummation as much 
desired, I think, by me as even by 
the lovers themselves. In an ex- 
tremely uneasy and wretched frame 
of mind I arrived in town, where 
I have a vague impression of din- 
ing drearily at the club; of getting 
an evening paper, and reading the 
same paragraph thirty times over 
without understanding a word; of 
then giving it up and going to bed, 
and of tossing about all night 
feverish and miserable. In the 
morning I called upon Mr Quibble,~ 
who received me eagerly, expect-’ 
ing some information; but when‘ 
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he found I had none, showed a 
disappointment and almost disgust 
not at all flattering to me person- 
ally. Evidently my desire to be 
on the spot was as vain as every- 
thing else seemed to be under the 
circumstances. 

After a day or two of aimless 
lounging about town, I returned 
to Horton. I arrived there early 
in the afternoon, and proceeded 
to make myself disagreeable to my 
family as a way of soothing my 
feelings, then retreated to my 
study to take counsel with my 
pipe and try to think of anything 
else I could do. The room seemed 
unusually chilly, and I had got up 
from my chair to see if by any 
chance one of the windows could 
be open, when I started—stared— 
rubbed my eyes and stared again, 
and began to wonder if I was tak- 
ing leave of my senses: for there, 
within a yard of me, I saw my 
ancestor, Sir Richard, just as I 
had seen him in the gallery at 
Castayne. 

*‘You!’’ I stammered; ‘Sir 
Richard! can it really be you— 
you here?’”’ 

‘‘T am here,”’ he said, gravely. 
‘*Yaqu are in trouble, and require 
help; I have come to help you.”’ 

‘*To help me!’’ I was too much 
bewildered to know what to say. 
‘*T am in trouble indeed—nothing 
can be more true: but how can 
you help mé? How did you even 
find it out?” 

“‘T will tell you,’”’ he said. 
«*About noon yesterday Father 
Ignatius came to me with a mes- 
sage from Him of the Tower, the 
ancient sage, of whom you have 
heard. He had studied the stars 
on the night before, and found 
that a great danger menaced you, 
and that it could be averted 
through our means. How, we 
know not, for he could not even 
tell us what the danger was: but 
he knew that we could help. We 
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have come accordingly, the good 
father and I, to ask what is your 
trouble ?”’ i 

‘*T am here, my son,”’ said a 
gentle voice from the other side of 
the fireplace; and I saw the figure 
of the good old priest standing op. 
posite me. 

It was very difficult to know 
how to receive these strange guests, 
‘¢Won’t you—sit down?”’ I stam. 
mered. ‘‘I am deeply grateful for 
your kind intention; but as to 
helping me, that is a different 
matter.’’ 

‘«Say not so, my son,’’ said the 
old priest, mildly. ‘‘ He of whom 
we speak has knowledge far be 
yond what is given to you or to 
us, and he would not have sent us 
here on a bootless errand. Where- 
fore, tell us quickly what your 
trouble is.’’ 

‘¢Do so, young man,”’ added Sir 
Richard. ‘‘Be assured that we 
have power to help, else had he 
not spoken as he did.”’ 

I could do no harm to tell my 
story,. and I was touched and 
soothed by the sympathy they 
showed. And they received the 
story with an indignation which 
was balm to my soul. 

‘‘It is a false and insolent pre- 
tension !’’ said Sir Richard. ‘ We 
have received you as the rightful 
heir, and is not that enough? The 
man lies who says that Castayne 
Manor is not yours, and this I will 
uphold, let who gainsay it.”’ 

‘‘Richard Castayne’s grandson, 
did you say?’’ said Father Igna- 
tius, musing. ‘‘ Perchance, in that 
case, Sir Charles can tell us the 
truth; for he was with Richard 
Castayne to his death.”’ 

<¢ True, true !’’ cried Sir Richard; 
‘¢ Sir Charles willknow. He never 
left the man who—— Come, Fa- 
ther, let us go: he alone can se 
this question at rest.’’ 

‘*Softly, softly,”’ said Father if 
natius. ‘‘ Remember, we can do 
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nought alone. In my poor opin- 
ion, we had best go back to him 
that sent us.’ 

As they talked, some slight hope 
rose in my heart; yet how fantastic 
a hope! for however much they 
might know, how could they make 
it known? Still their sympathy 
was pleasant, and I thanked them 
from the bottom of my heart. 

‘‘We can but try to serve you 
as you have done to us,”’ said Sir 
Richard, courteously. ‘All that 
lies in our power we will do.’’ 

And with these words my guests 
were gone. I could hardly say 
they vanished—even that implies 
some positive means of departure 
—nor did they fade out of sight. 
I can only say they were gone. At 
one moment there were two figures 
visible in the room; and at the 
next—no one. 

But a stranger sight yet was in 
store for me that day. I had won- 
dered how I should know what 
happened, or if they would return 
to bring me information. Late at 
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night I was again alone in my study, 
when I suddenly observed a blank 
sheet of paper lying on the table 
in front of me, in one corner of 
which there appeared to be some 
word written. I leaned forward 
idly to see what it was, when to my 
amazement the writing was con- 
tinued—the letters forming them- 
selves gradually by some mysteri- 
ous agency, without any hand or 
pen being visible. At another 
time this might have frightened 
me; but as I expected a mysteri- 
ous message of some kind, I re- 
garded it quite calmly after the first 
moment of amazement. The words 
were slowly formed, in a quaint 
old-fashioned handwriting. This 
was what I read: ‘‘In the gallery 
at Castayne Manor—to - morrow 
after midnight.”” I waited for 
more; but this was all. The 
writing faded away again, and the 
sheet was as blank as before. To- 
morrow night! I never doubted 
for a moment the necessity of keep- 
ing the appointment thus made. 


CHAPTER VI.—CONCLUSION. 


Next day, accordingly, I drove 
over to Castayne, still much ex- 
cited by the message which had 
been so strangely conveyed to me, 
and full of eager and perhaps un- 
reasonable hope. By the time I 
reached the house, however, my ex- 
pectations had fallen very low, for 
how could the spirits find any solid 
proof? They certainly could not 
be received as witnesses. The man 
who had been put in charge of the 
house was an old soldier named 
David Grant—an admirable man 
for the place, as his courage was 
great and his nerves immovable. 
David and his wife inhabited the 
lower regions of the Manor, which, 
with the exception of the cellar, 
were unoccupied by the spirits ; 
and I had telegraphed to them to 


prepare some dinner for me in my 
study, and a bed in the room which 
had formerly been my aunt’s, these 
being both situated in the newest 
part of the house, and well re- 
moved from the haunts of its spec- 


tral inhabitants. I knew that a 
bed would be little required by me 
that night; but my orders were 
given to prevent any suspicion of 
my real object. 

My spirits rose considerably 
after a good dinner, and I began 
to take a more hopeful view 
of the advantages I might gain 
for my prompt obedience to my 
revered ancestor’s commands. It 
is true that my confidence rather 
abated when Grant had bidden me 
good night and left me alone, with 
some hours still to be passed in 
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doubt and suspense before the time 
came for me to keep my appoint- 
ment; but, slowly as the hours 
seemed to pass, they were finished 
at last, and, taking up a candle, I 
made my way to the old gallery 
over the moat. There I found Sir 
Richard waiting for me. He 
greeted me courteously, and, in 
answer to my eager inquiries, in- 
formed me that it had been decided 
that I should have an interview 
with Sir Charles that night. This 
was a step from which I shrank 
greatly. 

**Is it right to speak to him of 
Richard Castayne, his murderer ?’’ 
I asked. 

‘*Do not venture to use that 
word of one of our blood, sir,”’ 
said Sir Richard, sternly. ‘‘ He 
was no murderer. The blow was 
struck in a fair quarrel, and it hath 
been well atoned for. I do not 


think that Sir Charles will be un- 
willing to speak with you of his 


old enemy, as you only wish to 
ask concerning his family and the 
manner of hisend. But it waxes 
late, and we lose time. Let us go 
to the green room at once.”’ 

The green room was quite empty 
as we entered it; but we heard a 
slight sound as of some one mov- 
ing in the adjoining room, and a 
moment after, the folding-doors 
which separated the two flew open, 
and Sir Charles appeared. It was, 
though I had not thought of that, 
the moment of his usual appear- 
ance, and he looked as much startled 
as if we had been the ghosts. 

‘¢To what do I owe this honour?”’ 
he asked, in his usual languid tone; 
then without waiting for an answer, 
‘¢ Ah, yes! I have heard—there is 
something wrong: P? 

‘¢It is true,’’ said Sir Richard. 
‘*A great misfortune. Expose the 
matter to Sir Charles.’’ 

I obeyed, but with some embar- 
rassment. 

‘‘T am sent—it is not by my 
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own will—I am told to ask—it jg 
a painful subject.”’ 

Sir Charles bowed, but looked 
still more surprised. Sir Richard, 
on his part, made a gesture of im- 
patience. I continued hurriedly, 
‘‘What I have to say is about 
Richard Castayne.”’ 

The well-bred spectre bent his 
brows, but recovered himself, 
‘¢ What of him?”’ he asked. 

“It is not about him; his 
son———”’ 

‘¢ Richard Castayne had no son,” 
said Sir Charles aburptly. 

‘‘Is that so? Yet it is said 
that he married in America, and 
had children there.” 

‘* All this is absolutely false.” 
Sir Charles spoke with a sort of 
haughty reluctance. ‘¢ Richard 
Castayne never married, —never 
went to America. Is that all?” 

‘It is enough—more than 
enough,’’ I exclaimed with delight; 
but then the difficulty I had fore- 
seen overwhelmed me. ‘‘ Unfor- 
tunately I must have legal proof,” 
I faltered out; ‘‘I could hardly 
call—this gentleman as a witness; 
and without this, all is in vain.” 

‘¢Sir,’’ said Sir Charles, ‘you 
have acted well towards me, and 
I will do my best to requite you. 
It is not a subject I care to 
pursue. Let it be told in as few 
words as possible. After what 
happened in this room, Dick Cas- 
tayne left England at once, but 
he went not to America but to 
Germany. I was eager for re 
venge then, and I followed him 
wherever he went, and never left 
him, day or night, till his death. 
He wandered about a long time, 
trying to escape from me; but he 
gave up that hope at last, 
settled down in a quiet town of 
Germany—Géttingen, I remember 
it well, where we had both been in 
our youth.” 

‘And he died—and was buried 
there? ”’ 
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Sir Charles dismissed these de- 
tails with a wave of his hand. 
‘¢He lived in a small house in a 
street near a canal, with trees and 
a shaded walk on the banks,’’ he 
said quickly, hurrying as if to get 
rid of the subject. ‘*‘The house 
belonged to a man who made scien- 
tific instruments, whose shop was 
below. Ask there; there you will 
find your proof.’’ 

In my eagerness I asked for 
names of the street and the house. 
Sir Charles shook his head impa- 
tiently, and I made haste to ex- 
cuse my importunity. 

‘¢ Thanks, thanks !’’ 
‘that will be enough.” 

He seemed to reflect for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ You will go to Géttingen 
yourself?”’ he said. 

“IT shall send 
least.’’ 

‘¢Then,’’ said Sir Charles, ‘I 
will be there, and I will be his 
guide.”’ 

“You!” I cried; ‘that is too 
much to ask. The man I send 
will be a stranger. He will not 
recognise you — you will not 
know——_”’ 

Sir Charles smiled _loftily. 
‘‘Leave that to me,’’ he said; 
‘I shall find means to do as I 
propose.”’ 

Sir Richard, who had not paid 
much attention to the latter part of 
the conversation, here interposed. 

‘*There should be punishment 
as well as help. Who is this vile 
imposter who calls himself a Cas- 
tayne? Can we do nought to 
him ?”’ 

‘Do not think of it,’ said I. 
**Who he is I cannot tell, except 
that he comes from America, and 
calls himself the grandson of Rich- 
ard Castayne or Caston. Probably 
he believes himself to be in the 
right.”’ 

**Caston?’’ cried Sir Charles. 
“Then the case is clear. Richard 
Caston was old George Castayne’s 


I cried ; 


somebody, at 
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son indeed, but illegitimate —a 
common fellow. He did go out to 
America.” 

‘‘And this can be proved, too?’”’ 

It was a foolish question, but I 
was carried away by excitement. 

Once more Sir Charles dismissed 
the subject with a wave of his 
hand. He had said enough. 

I went back to my room a happy 
man, and next morning hurried up 
to London, and went at once to see 
Mr Quibble. This time he was 
most evidently irritated by my 
appearance, until I told him that 
I brought him information. 

‘* Important information,’’ I said. 
‘* but derived from a curious source. 
Yes,’’ I continued, in answer to his 
look of inquiry, ‘‘ from a very curi- 
ous source. In fact, Mr Quibble, 
you must ask me no questions 
about where it comes from.’’ 

Then I proceeded to tell him the 
story I had heard from Sir Charles, 
both about Richard Castayne’s 
death at’ Géttingen, and about 
George Castayne’s natural son, who 
called himself Richard’ Caston. 
Notwithstanding my warning, he 
was very anxious to hear how I had 
got my information, but—though 
I refused to tell him—decided after 
some hesitation to act upon it. 
I firmly believe that he thought I 
had dreamed the whole thing, and 
am not even sure whether he was 
not inclined to doubt my sanity. 
But still the possibility was too 
important to be neglected. 

After this there followed weeks 
of waiting. I feared to give 
any encouragement to Bee or 
Dick under the circumstances ; 
but I did let drop. mysterious 
hints at home, which drove my 
sister into almost as great a 
state of suspense as myself. At 
last, one day Mr Quibble appeared 
in person at Horton, and I knew 
that something important must 
have come to light. Good news, 
I augured from his manner, as he 
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stopped outside to exchange re- 
marks with the gardener about the 
weather, and to praise our roses, 
and held some little laughing con- 
versation with Bee, whom he met 
at the door, while I was devoting 
him to the infernal deities for 
keeping me in suspense. 

Mr Quibble, however, at last 
came into my study, and was not 
slow to unfold his business when 
there. 

‘« It is remarkably fortunate, Mr 
Gregory,’’ he said, ‘‘that I have 
received important communications 
from all our three agents, almost 
at the same time. The man who 
was sent down here to examine 
the church registers arrived with 
his report yesterday. The same 
day I got a letter, conveying intelli- 
gence of the highest importance, 
from Géttingen ; and this morning 
my New York correspondent has 
also sent me some _ information 
which will not be without value. We 
will begin with the Hogshire man’s 
report. He has found the register 
of the birth of this Richard Caston, 
a copy of which I have brought 
with me. You will see that it 
quite accords with your views of the 
case. He has also collected a little 
not very valuable evidence, which 
tends to show that the man left 
his native place (which, as you will 
see from the certificate, was the 
parish of Holkley-on-the-Hill) at 
an early age, but has no proofs to 
show where he went to. In ad- 
dition to this, we learn from my 
New York correspondent that the 
grandfather of the present claimant 
appears to have always borne the 
name of Caston. Certainly he was 
married in that name, and it seems 
to have been his son who first 
assumed the name of Castayne. 
Small proofs these, my dear sir; 
but we may yet make something 
of them. Then there is the news 
from Géttingen. Our agent there 
seems to have found the place 


where the information was to be 
got in a very curious manner’ 
(with a sharp glance at me). ‘It 
appears that on the way to Got. 
tingen he met in the train an 
English gentleman of preposessing 
manners, who entered into conver- 
sation with him, recommended a 
hotel to him, and on their arrival 
proposed to walk there with him, 
On their way they passed over a 
bridge, where his companion stop- 
ped to point out a shady walk 
along the bank of the canal over 
which the bridge was. On notic- 
ing this our agent had his wits 
about him at once; and was still 
more excited when, after they had 
got a few yards further, the strange 
gentleman proposed crossing the 
road, as he wished to look at a 
curious scientific instrument in a 
shop on the other side of the way, 
—an instrument-maker’s shop, ex- 
actly in the position you described 
to me. I mention these particu- 
lars, not only because they led to 
important discoveries, but also 
on account of the strange nature 
of the business. Hannay—that 
is our agent—went into the shop 
for a moment to make some in- 
quiries, and when he came out 
again his friend was gone; nor 
could he find any news of him at 
the hotel where they had agreed to 
go—and he has not seen him since.” 

All this part of the story Mr 
Quibble had told in a curious tone, 
with sharp glances at me from 
time to time, evidently suspecting 
that I knew who this mysterious 
gentleman was—as indeed I be- 
lieved I did. 

‘But what will interest you 
more,’’ he resumed, ‘‘Hannay found 
the instrument-maker himself, a 
very old man named Stein, from 
whom he has got some interesting 
information. Herr Stein can re 
member having seen the English- 
man who lodged there when he was 
a boy. As he is nearly ninety, and 
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the murder took place in 1809, he 
would have been old enough to 
remember him, even if Richard 
Castayne had gone to Gottingen 

the same year—which, as far as I 
remember, you believed he did not 
do. A greater piece of good for- 
tune still, is, that the old man 
found some twenty years ago, a 
packet of letters which had _be- 
longed to this English lodger; and 
these, I believe I may say, conclu- 
sively prove his identity.’’ 

‘¢ It seems to me,’’ I said, ‘‘ that 
with the proofs you have collected, 
we can set our opponents at de- 
fiance.”’ 

‘¢We must be cautious,’’ said 
Quibble; but his eyes twinkled 
with confidence. ‘‘I don’t think 
Davies will make much of this 
case,’’ he added, with professional 
satisfaction; then looked at me for 
some moments without speaking. 


‘“Mr Gregory,” he said; ‘I 


should like to ask you one ques- 


tion. Of course you will decide 
whether you will answer it or not. 
Did you expect any one to meet 
my messenger at Gottingen ?”’ 

‘‘T have already asked you not 
to put to me any questions on that 
subject,’’ was all I could answer. 

‘* Very well,’’ said he. ‘‘ Strange 
things enough have happened in 
your family before now, and it is not 
my business to inquire into them.”’ 

After our interview, Mr Quibble 
Stayed to lunch with us, and we 
were all in high spirits, Bee among 
the rest, whose hopes always rose 
when I was cheerful, and sank 
again when I grew dismal and 
anxious. She had a good cause to 
be hopeful now, for a speedy end 
was coming to all our doubts and 
fears. Three days later I received 
a letter from Mr Quibble, announc- 
ing that my adversary (who, to do 
him justice, seems to have acted in 
perfect good faith) had withdrawn 
his claim. 

I don’t know whether the reader 
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will believe me when I say that, 
on the receipt of this, 1, a man of 
usually sober and sedate demean- 
our, took three steps, and solemnly 
jumped over the large arm-chair 
which stood in my study. Startled 
by the noise, Bee rushed in, and 
was in my arms in a moment. 

‘*It’s all right, Bee, my darling,”’ 
I said; ‘‘there’s nothing more to 
fear. You don’t think I’ve been 
harsh to you, do you, my dear? I 
did as I was obliged to do for the 
time, but it’s all past now; and it 
has always been the dearest wish 
of my heart that you and Dick 
should come to love each other.’’ 

Bee only sobbed in reply, and— 
but what has all this got to do 
with my story ?—I telegraphed for 
Dick next day, and the engagement 
was announced ; and Mr Courtenay 
wrote me a long letter in praise 
of the admirable choice his son 
had made (an expression I object 
to: why should the lady never be 
supposed to choose ?), and the plea- 
sure it gave him to be allied to my 
family, &c., &c. But these are 
mere family matters, and I have 
another event to record, which 
bears more directly on my story. 

I thought it my duty to go and 
convey my formal thanks to my 
ghostly friends for the great ser- 
vice they had done me. So I set off 
one evening for Castayne Manor, 
taking the same precautions as 
before to avert any suspicion of 
my object, and twelve o’clock that 
night found me on my way to the 
old gallery. Arrived at the door 
at the end, I tried to open it, but 
it resisted all my efforts. Then 
I remembered that I myself had 
given instructions that it should be 
kept locked—though locks availed 
little against such inhabitants as 
were there. 

‘«Sir Richard!’’ I called softly 
through the door; ‘‘Sir Richard! 
may I speak to you? I have come to 
thank you; it isI, George Gregory.” 
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Not a sound answered my call. 
I tried the door again; it resisted 
every effort of mine. AsI turned 
away in disgust, a new idea occured 
tome. Sir Jasper’s room was not 
far off; should I try that? I 
did, but without avail; and this 
time I was afraid to call, because 
the Grants slept in a room almost 
exactly below it. I then went to 
the green room, and entered quite 
easily, the door giving away at once. 
Stupid of that fellow David, I 
thought,—he can’t have locked the 
door this morning; for I had 
made arrangements, knowing Sir 
Charles’s feeling about the clocks, 
that they should be reset every 
morning, in order that they might 
stop at the right moment. The 
room was empty, and there was 
no sound of any presence either 
there or in the adjoining room. 
I doubted what to do for a time; 
but at last I made up my mind 
to wait till half-past two, the 
time when Sir ‘Charles habitually 
appeared; and, sitting down by 
the table, began to think over the 
events that had happened since I 
was there last. Lost in pleasant 
fancies of the happiness that was 
coming to all of us now, I took 
no notice of the time, till, on the 
clock striking one stroke sudden- 
ly, I looked up and saw it was 
half-past two. I glanced towards 
the folding-doors—they showed no 
signs of moving: I waited full five 
minutes; not a thing stirred, and 
the clock still ticked on merrily 
without a thought of stopping. I 
took the candle and examined the 
other room—nothing there. Then 
I sat down again and waited. 
Three o’clock struck, and nothing 
appeared; half-past three, and— 
and then the next thing I remem- 
ber clearly is waking up with a 
start, feeling very cold, and _hear- 
ing the clock strike eight, and 
David Grant remarking— 


‘« Well, I dind’t think to find you 
here, sir. Fallen asleep, I suppose, 
sir. I was wondering where you 
could ha’ got to, for I saw you 
hadn’t been to bed.” 

‘« Has this room been left open 
long, David?’’ I asked, as soon as 
I had collected my senses, and 
knew what I was doing. 

‘«Only since yesterday, sir,’ he 
said, apologetically. ‘*I came in 
yesterday to set the clock; but 
it’s been going so well lately, sir, 
it ain’t worth while taking the 
trouble.”’ 

‘¢ Why, doesn’t it stop as it used 
to do?’’ I asked. 

‘*No, sir; not now. For the 
last three or four days it’s gone as 
well as any clock could. It’s sing’- 
lar, for there used to be some queer 
noises in this room, sir, and they’ve 
stopped too.”’ 

And so it has been since. I do 
not wish to offer any explanation 
of this curious fact. Certain it is 
that none of the disturbances for- 
merly prevalent in the green room 
have been repeated since then. Of 
the other spirits, I only know that 
report says that they are still to 
be seen and heard at their former 
post. The light in the old tower, 
at least, still exists, for I have seen 
it myself; but I have never in- 
truded myself again on their priv- 
acy, as my adventures of that 
last night, in my opinion, clearly 
prove that they do not intend to 
let me see them. My aunt and I 
live quietly at Horton Place still, 
enlivened once a-year by a visit 
from Dick and Bee, who have 
settled down in Devonshire. The 
spirits reign supreme at Castayne 
Manor, and shall never be dis- 
turbed there, in my time at least; 
and I sincerely hope that none of 
my successors will ever do anything 
to molest those who have stood by 
their family and friends so. bravely 
in the time of need. 
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Facing the Result. 


FACING THE RESULT. 


WHEN, before the general elec- 
tion, we addressed some words of 
warning to our countrymen, the 
strongest reason existed for appre- 
hension. We were alarmed lest 
the crafty allurements which were 
being set for ensnaring the un- 
sophisticated rural voters, who 
have been enfranchised by mil- 
lions, should so operate as to en- 
danger the nation—should be suc- 
cessful, that is, in so misleading 
the electors as that they should 
punish the whole empire with an- 
other Gladstone Government. It 
was fully explained by us why we 
deprecated such action on the 
part of the constituencies. The 
risk was seen to be enormous. 

That the perversity which might 
have launched us on the road to 
ruin—and that without any mali- 
cious intention on the part of the 
voters—did not bring about an 
immediate catastrophe, is a sub- 
ject for earnest thankfulness. And 
we trust that our humble exer- 
tions had some part in averting 
the extreme infatuation which 
might have had way. A more 
decided condemnation of the men 
who loaded us with taxes and 
shame, and who, during five years 
of misrule, never sheathed the 
sword, would have been most 
gratifying to us. But it is useless 
now to mourn over the desires 
which we entertained; let us re- 
joice that the country has come 
out of the ordeal in whole skin ; that 
if we have not triumphed, we may 
still keep the field against those who 
would ruin the commonwealth and 
make havoc of our institutions. 

Neither the Conservative party 
nor the widely discordant sections 
which go to make up the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons 
is a majority of that House. The 


, 


Irish party, by uniting with one 
side or the other, can give the ad- 
vantage to the side of its adoption. 
How things may eventually settle 
themselves is for the present a 
matter for speculation; but we 
have the consolation of knowing 
that the present Government will 
remain in office and meet Parlia- 
ment as the responsible advisers 
of the Crown. The power of again 
dissolving Parliament, should such 
course be best for the public in- 
terest, will therefore remain with 
Lord Salisbury and his Cabinet. 
And this is no light advantage. 
We hope to see them come before 
the Houses with confident deport- 
ment as the only capable, the only 
possible, leaders in this grave crisis. 
The young, and to a great extent 
inexperienced, House of Commons 
will, for the present, desire to be 
directed and encouraged rather 
than passively deferred to. The 
forward and the bold will be 
looked for as its heads. The cir- 
cumstances are altogether differ- 
ent from those of 1868, 1874, and 
1880, when the event of the elec- 
tions decided the action of Cabinets. 

Looking to the history of the 
last Administration, and especially 
to the conduct of its members since 
it relinquished office, we see the 
strongest reasons for regarding it 
as composed of discordant and con- 
flicting sections; which only by the 
most transparent fiction can be 
said to represent any distinct party 
in the State. There are at least 
two plainly discrepant political 
factions which have chosen to 
array themselves under the com- 
mon name and cognisance of Lib- 
erals ; one of these is led by Mr 
Gladstone, the other by Mr Cham- 
berlain. The existence of such 
dualism and wide divergence in 
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the Liberal party has for long 
been remarked and objected to; 
and it was not until these latter 
days that the chiefs of the rival 
factions (for rivals they undoubt- 
edly are), showed themselves open- 
ly as proclaiming distinct and irre- 
concilable policies. The Marquis 
of Salisbury, in taking account of 
the present state of things is bound 
to regard those factions not as 
one but as two. And when they 
are divided and classed under pro- 
per heads, the Conservative party 
will be found to be the strongest of 
the four of which the Lower House 
now consists. It is of course al- 
ways possible, when Parliament is 
assembled, for two or three of these 
parties to combine, so as to obtain 
a composite majority of the whole 
House; but the Prime Minister 
must not forestall such combina- 
tion. He ought to wait and ob- 
serve whether the three parties 
which are not Conservative may 
hold each other in check, so as to 
allow him to legislate and to gov- 
ern in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of his party ; or whether two 
or more of them may combine to 
oppose and overthrow him. In 
the latter case, the country at large 
will have an opportunity of judg- 
ing on what grounds and for what 
objects parties may act together; 
and it may be again appealed to, 
if the combination of parties shall 
not appear to have been for the 
general good. 

Let particular leaders pretend 
to what satisfaction they may with 
the terms in which the people has 
expressed its will, there can be in 
most instances but simulated con- 
tentment and triumph. The issue 
of the election has undoubtedly 
been a disappointment to three 

ies — Conservatives, Whigs, 
and Radicals. Mr Parnell alone, 
as the leader of the Irish Home 
Rule party, has found the event 
answer to his expectations and de- 


vices. He does not appear to have 
taken any account of the intensi- 
fied repulsion which has ripened 
between Mr Gladstone’s and Mr 
Chamberlain’s forces, but to have 
regarded those antagonists as likely 
to settle once again into a state of 
snarling and mutually thwarting 
truce as soon as the closing of the 
polls should release them from the 
necessity of making profession of 
their respective creeds. Whether 
or not he was right in this article 
remains to be proved ; but suppos- 
ing him to have taken a right 
measure here, he has certainly at- 
tained to that position—so long 
the object of his desire—from which 
he can, according to the inclina- 
tion of his force, give the prepon- 
derance to either side. Mr Par- 
nell, then, may plume himself on 
the fortunate outcome of the elec- 
tion. He has not played his great 
trumps, but he holds them in his 
hand. Of course the price which 
Mr Parnell will demand for aid to 
either side will be the disruption 
of the British Empire. 

It has often happened that when 
at last an instrument has been per- 
fected, after long years of patience 
and effort, it proves to be no 
longer of the value which it 
promised to possess at the time 
when it was designed. And such 
may be the fate of Mr Parnell’s 
long-laboured casting-vote. We 
have already mentioned the pos- 
sibility that Whigs and Radicals 
may have already proceeded so 
far in schism as to be unable to 
stifle for convenience’ sake their 
far-echoing war-cries. And we 
may add that, while Mr Parnelk 
has been toiling to, and achieving, 
his ground of vantage, the British 
mind has not been altogether in- 
attentive, but has collected a good 
many clear ideas concerning Mr 
Parnell’s aims. 

We have seen, and Mr Glad- 
stone must with pain have seen, 
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that in the late election his was no 
longer a name to conjure with. 
There is nearly half of the House 
of Commons nominally Liberal, but 
of these how many will range 
themselves under his banner? If 
the electors had smelt no more appe- 
tising bait than he had to offer, the 
half of his half would probably 
not have been liberal at all. Can 
we suppose, then, that Mr Glad- 
stone will be allowed to exercise 
despotic power over reinforcoments 
who, if he alone had recuited, 
would never have been levied? 
They have been sent to Parlia- 
ment for prompt action in well- 
defined grooves which Mr Glad- 
stone hesitates to enter at all; 
can he control them, guide them, 
know them for his willing soldiers ? 
Or will they not rather seek the 
ends for which they stand embat- 
tled under a new leader? It may 
be that Mr Gladstone has remained 
upon the scene a thought too long, 
that it might have been better for 
him if he had made his bow before 
the times began to outstrip him. 
There is little gratification to be 
derived from hobbling about the 
arena after the spirit and power 
of contention have begun to sink— 


“ Till every sneering youth around in- 

quires, 

‘Is this the man who once could 
please our sires ?’ 

And scorn assumes compassion’s 
doubtful mein, 

To warn him off from the encum- 
bered scene.” 


We doubt whether, on calm re- 
flection, the most devoted of the 
Whig rump would desire to have 
Mr Gladstone in office again. 
Though the country has, in a 
sense as a whole condoned the 
enormous blunders which he com- 
mitted, the incapacites which he 
exhibited, and the money which 
he wasted, yet even his particular 
followers can hardly desire to see 
a repetition of them. Capital has 
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already taken fright at the possi- 
bility only of his once again mis- 
conducting affairs. If we can 
credit the utterances of foreign 
newspapers, the thought of his 
return to power has struck a chill 
to the feelings of every European 
nation. He is eminently the 
Minister with whom no foreign 
statesman can ‘‘ pull.” It cannot 
be said this time that the Whig- 
Radical phalanx is due to his 
adroitness, his ability, or his popu- 
larity ; rather it exists in spite of 
his fallen credit, and is due to the 
efforts of another. 

Mr Chamberlain has, in the last 
autumn, made his début asa quast 
independent section leader. “Hav- 
ing to the best of his ability taken 
the measure of opinion in the 
United Kingdom, he decided that 
glory and power were in store for 
him who would give up mincing 
and toying with heroic ideas, and 
would step boldly forth with the 
standard of socialism streaming to 
the wind, and with robbery and 
destruction openly proclaimed. 
The halting, covered advance upon 
our institutions must be abandoned, 
and an attague de vive force ex- 
ecuted, which should at oncc 
clear the way for his followers 
into the promised land. Mr Glad- 
stone had served Baal a little, 
Mr Chamberlain would serve him 
much. 

Stated in brief, the scheme of 
Mr Chamberlain would appear to 
be the robbery of all who possess 
this world’s goods for the enrich- 
ing of those who have them not— 
an exceedingly old idea, but one 
which, according to all experience, 
will be fitfully cropping up through 
all the ages. And we note with es- 
pecial admiration the readiness with 
which Mr Chamberlain, on this oc- 
casion of its reappearance, met the 
inevitable reference to Cade by a 
bold and novel contribution to his- 
tory. Mr Cade, it wouid now 
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seem, was not the reckless revolu- 
tionist and brigand that history 
proclaimed him to have been, but 
a humane teacher, moralist, and 
leveller, who desired to put this 
very imperfect world to rights, ac- 
cording to a righteous plan of his 
own invention. Unhappily for the 
new reading, every one of those 
daring spirits who has succeeded in 
turning the world upside down and 
leaving it in ruins, made profession 
of exactly the aims and disposition 
which Mr Chamberlain attributes 
to Cade; and, unhappily for Cade 
(though not, perhaps, for England), 
his followers fell from him, ard he 
came to an ignominious end before 
he had made any serious progress 
with his rectification of the world— 
a fact worthy of Mr Chamberlain’s 
serious consideration. But that by 
the way. Our great regenerator, 
as to particulars, has preached the 
levying of a ransom from all rich 
men for the privilege of not hav- 
ing their houses gutted and their 
estates confiscated for the grat- 
ification of the rabble; he pro- 
poses to disendow the Established 
Church as one means of providing 
funds for equalising incomes; and 
he will shift on to the backs of 
landowners and capitalists all or 
most of the burdens now borne by 
men of low estate. The house of 
Lords, because it will not lend it- 
self to injustice and confiscation, 
must be altogether suppressed. So 
far we are retailing parts of the 
great original programme which 
for several years has been stamped 
with Mr Chamberlain’s approval 
and adoption. When, however, 
the contingency of an election had 
to be provided for, he seems to 
have thought it wise not to put 
his whole trust in these great prin- 
ciples of statecraft, but to design 
a secondary schedule of benefits, 


adapted to 
yearnings of the new electors. He 
came out now with free education 
for all the children of the poor, to 
be paid for by the taxpayers gen- 
erally ; and with the marvellous 
scheme of free land for the agri- 
cultural laborer, to be wrested 
from the proprietor, and paid for 
at a valuation made by the pur- 
chasers. 

The trick had, one must confess, 
a temporary success. The agri- 
cultural vote was to a considerable 
extent secured by the three acres 
flowing with milk! and _ honey. 
But we must score against this 
the extreme disgust which such 
unworthy tactics excited in cities 
and boroughs, and in all con- 
stituencies where intelligence was 
not swamped by the newly enfran- 
chised clowns. The clowns will 
never convert the more enlightened 
classes to their views of such mat- 
ters, but they are very likely them- 
selves to be won over to the opin- 
ions of educated men. Mr Cham- 
berlain, therefore, may probably 
prove to have been very short- 
sighted here. People of ordinary 
intelligence see through these feats 
of jugglery. Mr Gladstone tried 
the effect of offering a bribe (the 
abolition of the income-tax) in 
1874: it imposed on no one; it 
was only laughed at. 

Notwithstanding the — success 
which Mr Chamberlain’s doctrines, 
or his offered bribes, have had in 
many of the more remote coun- 
ties, there is not the slightest rea- 
son to believe that they are looked 
upon with favour by many persons 
who are at all likely to influence 
opinion. They are not popular 
in the towns; of that the election 
has afforded ample proof. And, 
as far as can be judged, they are 
not likely to spread. From the ac- 





1 Suum cuigue We believe the cow did notoriginate with Mr Chamberlain, 
but that she sprang, fully horned, from the brain of Mr Collings. 
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uaintance which our citizens have 
been able to make with socialism, 
they have learned to look upon it 
with dread, and seem greatly dis- 
inclined even to toy with it. 

The Liberal party, notwithstand- 
ing the straits to which a Liberal 
Ministry had since 1880 been 
bringing the country, laboured for 
some time under the delusion that 
their monopoly of the public fa- 
vour was too palpable to allow of 
any denial. If we look back to the 
summer and autumn of 1884, when 
the Redistribution dispute was at 
its height, we see them rushing to 
display their countless numbers 
which were to convince opponents 
of the hopelessness of resisting the 
will of Mr Gladstone’s Ministry 
in regard to that measure. They 
spoke and acted as if they alone 
represented the nation, and ex- 
pressed their pity for any persons 
who might be besotted enough to 
think otherwise. If that was their 
belief before the recent Reform Act, 
what must have been their com- 
placency in their own might after 
the two million of new voters had 
been added to the electoral body? 
They came to look upon an appeal 
to the people as a means of ex- 
hibiting a triumph of their side 
such as had never been seen or 
imagined. Liberalism was not only 
to prevail, but was to sweep like 
a torrent over the land—bearing 
down all opposition, and absolutely 
annihiliating the shreds of what had 
once been the Conservative party. 

The event of the late election 
has shown on what false data this 
expectation was based. We see 
now that it was well for Liberal 
credit that Liberal leaders saw fit 
tocome to terms in 1884 with the 


House of Lords quickly while they’ 


were in the way with them; for 
had the dispute been then referred 
to the arbitrament of a general 
election, the Liberal cause must 
VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLIII. 


have been lost. Even with the 
two newly enfranchised millions 
to work upon, we have had Mr 
Gladstone shrieking to the con- 
stituencies to give him a majority 


capable of outbidding the Conser- 


vatives and Parnellites together— 
and shrieking in vain. 

The Conservatives, no doubt, 
found hardly a flickering of favour 
in Scotland (with shame and sor- 
row we record the fact); but then 
the Liberals in Ireland were still 
more signally tabooed, notwith- 
standing the pains taken by Mr 
Gladstone’s Government to propi- 
tiate the Irish in giving the fran- 
chise. It was the decided and 
almost unvarying attachment of 
the Scotch constituencies which 
kept the Liberal nose above water 
in the early days of the election, 
and enabled the combined Whigs 
and Radicals to ‘score at the last 
the joint majority which they have 


of 82 over the Conservatives. But — 


how different was their fortune in 
and around London, both in. towns 
and counties! There the extended 
franchise damaged instead of aiding 
them. The whole metropolitan 
district evidently dreads a repeti- 
tion of the contemptible foreign 
policy from which we suffered for 
so long, kicks against the crushing 
taxes, resents the unworthy treat- 
ment of Gordon and other faithful 
servants of the Crown. If there 
was an irresistible wave here, it 
was a Conservative wave; and yet 
this was the region where, in 1884, 
the adherents of*the then Govern- 
ment were so ready to exhibit their 
pretended strength. A member 
returned by one of the home 
counties or boroughs, as we are 
quite aware, has no more than his 
vote to give, and counts no more 
on a division than a member from 
Orkney or Connemara: we are 
conscious, nevertheless, of the great 
weight which our side has acquired 
K 
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outside of the walls of Parliament 
by the most decided support of 
this centre of wealth, intelligence, 
and enterprise. The example of the 
home counties and their towns can- 
not fail to influence opinion all over 
the United Kingdom, and to mod- 
ify the action of the Government. 
The capital and its surroundings 
represent certainly the heart of the 
country, from which thought and 
opinion pass to the trunk and ex- 
tremities. Our opponents, as we 
know, deny this, and would have 
us believe that the course of things 
is now quite contrary. ‘‘ Autrefots 
tl était ainsi, mais nous avons 
changé tout cela.’’ Their reasoning, 
however, is opposed to common 
experience and common-sense. 
They cannot, moreover, pretend 
that a dominant class sways me- 
tropolitan votes, or that some acci- 
dental passion or freak has turned 
them all for the moment in one 
direction. It is rather that the 
‘masses are more thoroughly in- 
formed in the home counties than 
in the other; they estimate the 
forces which are to-day at work, and 
the circumstances amid which we 
stand; they have aj recollection of 
the deings of past years much more 
lively, probably, than is to be found 
elsewhere. Above all, they have 
the habit of forecasting. Let 
our adversaries preach if they will 
that the great urban mass is dis- 
tinct from and antagonistic to the 
great main of the people. We are 
persuaded that it is otherwise. The 
knowledge and diseretion of the 
great centre will inevitably be cir- 
culated to the limits of the king- 
dom, and opinion will be moulded 
thereby. The Ministry are more 
fortified than has yet been realised 
by possessing the goodwill of the 
City and surroundings.' 
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“The town’s name is a tower of 
strength : 

Which they upon the adverse faction 
want.” 


We can unfeignedly rejoice in 
being at one with the very core 
of England. 

It seems extremely improbable, 
to judge by the condition in which 
the different combatants have come 
out of the battle, that the gratitude 
which the agricultural labourer has 
expressed for favours to come will 
be requited by solid pudding. Had 
the torrent of revolutionary zeal 
which ‘false prophets predicted 
swept over the land, no doubt it 
would have been a matter of neces- 
sity to gorge the members of it, 
and the foundations of society 


5 


would have been rudely shaken; 


but, happily, there has been no 
torrent—there is a state not far re- 
moved from equilibrium ; and how- 
ever the forces may in time array 
themselves, there is little reason 
to dread any of those iniquities 
which their perpetrators delight to 
call heroic. If there be then no 
seizure, no ransom, no tapping of 
Dives his hoards, how will the 
heart-sick rustic look, what answer 
will he make, when he is next 
called upon to exercise his elec- 
toral privilege? Already the 
plunder of the Established Church, 
that mine so alluring to revolution- 
ary spirits, has been put off ‘by 
particular desire’’; and, one after 
another as we expect, the rich har- 
vests and the choice morsels will 
be locked in storehouses and cup- 
boards for the present, to be taken 
care of for the patriotic elector un- 
til he shall be better fitted to en- 
joy them. The ten-pound house- 
holder fell away because he found 
that he had been deceived ; is the 
outwitted peasant likely to stick 





s Surely it was a consciousness of this which made Mr Chamberlain counsel 


his rout to “march on London.” 
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fast to his deluders when he finds 
that he is balked of his reward? 

Conservatism has found support 
in boroughs where of old it had 
scarcely any friends at all; the 
majorities against us where we 
have lost have, in most instances, 
been appreciably decreased ; and 
although the existing Ministers 
have received no distinct mandate 
to stay in office and do the work, 
no chief, or no party, has received 
a mandate to turn them out. Sir 
William Harcourt has taken some 
pains (though he has not been 
able to bring the ‘Times’ to his 
opinion) to prevent us from plum- 
ing ourselves indiscreetly on a 
Conservative reaction. Until such 
a reaction can be shown by greatly 
augmented numbers in Parliament, 
this question of reaction is mere 
matter of speculation. We admit 
that we have not the numbers ; 
but we cannot help thinking that 
the events of the contest show 
an increased inclination in the 
popular mind to the Conserva- 
tive side. We suspect that Sir 
William Harcourt (though he may 
not be aware of it) also has, in 
his inmost heart, some suspicion 
that our cause is going up, or he 
would not have been so vehement 
in convincing the ‘Times,’ the 
public, and himself, that it is 
irretrievably lost. 

The statistics of the battle have 
been so repeatedly set forth in all 
manner of lights by the daily and 
weekly press during December, 
that we think it better to spare 
our readers farther tables and 
figures. The practical result we 
know full well, and that is what 
concerns us for the present. We 
rejoice much to know that the 
example which Mr. Chamberlain’s 
friends set at Aston the year 
before last has not been much 
followed. Although the electors 
have undoubtedly been much in 
earnest, they have generally acted 
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as men who had ve issues to 
decide, and not like excited fan- 
atics. Were we to judge of the 
battle by the chiefs who have fallen 
on either side, or rejoicing might 
be like that of the English after 
Agincourt. The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the late 
Postmaster - General are not at 
present in Parliament, while many 
another chief of rank not much 
below theirs is also unable to 
answer at roll-call. Mr. Firth 
has got a broad hint that his muni- 
cipal views with regard to the city 
and suburbs of London are less 
popular than he suspected. On 
the whole, we think it will be a 
relief to the House to be quiet of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. If he had 
had the courage of his opinions in 
the last Parliament, there might 
have been something for which to 
regret his disappearance ; for he 
would at times denounce Mr Glad- 
stone, his blood guiltiness, and his 
waste, as vehemently as even we 
could desire. But when it came 
to a division, his vote and his speech 
were generally found to be on dif- 
ferent sides. We don’t know that 
the quality of his jokes was so good 
that they could compensate for his 
inconsistencies ; and certainly, now 
that there is so much said about 
saving the time of Parliament, the 
elimination of a crotcheteer must 
be a matter of rejoicing. Two 
familiar figures disappear in Mr 
Holmes and Mr Pender. Even 
Mr Bright escaped extinction by 
a narrow majority. 

On our side we believe that Sir 
Drummond Wolff and Sir Frederick 
Milner are the two of most note 
who have fallen, and neither of 
these was a member of the Admin- 
istration. Our Cabinet Ministers 
who are commoners have all been 
returned again, after contests as 
boldly waged on their side as they 
were successful. Lord Randolph 
Churchill has triumphantly secured 
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his seat for a metropolitan district, 
although he failed—it was a most 
honourable failure — to win a di- 
vision of Birminghhm. We can- 
not but feel grateful to him for 
disputing the seat with Mr Bright ; 
he showed great courage in the 
undertaking, and he has proved 
that the position of a leading 
demagogue, in one of the strong- 
est holds of demagogy, under the 
very shadow of the caucus, need 
not be looked on as unassailable. 
The Conservatives generally came 
foward freely and fought their 
fights boldly, whether their chance 
of winning was good or the con- 
trary. Mr Dalrymple _ especi- 
ally deserves credit for the up- 
hill battle which he maintained 
against Mr Gladstone. The whole 
party also must heartily rejoice at 
Lord Cranborne’s victory, though 
be won it as it were by a hair. 
Be the omen accepted, and let us 
hope that the Prime Minister also 


may make good his position against 
all the odds which overweigh his 


chance. Already, although there 
have been rumors pointing to the 
formation of deadly confederacies, 
yet there have been notes from the 
alien (we will not write the hostile) 
camp, attuned, if not to goodwill, 
at the least to respectful forbear- 
ance. No doubt a patriotic advis- 
ing for the country’s interests, and 
not a reckless tussle for power, is 
what everybody feels to be wanted. 
To borrow a figure from the late 
Mr Lincoln, we are engaged in 
crossing more than one ford, and 
the time seems singularly ill adapt- 
ed for ‘‘ swapping hosses.’’ 

Mr Gladstone — if the general 
voice be not dealing wholly with 
illusions — Mr Gladstone, whose 
righteous spirit was so grieved by 
the thought of an agreement be- 
tween the Ministry and Mr Par- 
nell, is making known on what 
terms he may purchase Mr Par- 
nell’s support. The statement of 
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conditions on which he would be 
guilty of this scandalous conduet 
is affirmed by himself to be not 
accurate, and not to be published 
with his knowledge or authority. 
Be it so. The public knows 

this time how to understand denials 
of this kind and from this quarter, 
and seems to have made up its 
mind that the statement is sub- 
stantially correct. If so, the in- 
tegrity of the United Kindgom 
may in a few weeks be bartered 
away—unless the voice of Parlia- 
ment should intervene and forbid 
the abominable bargain—in order 
that Mr Gladstone my, for a few 
months, enjoy the gratification of 
being foremost in the land. ‘¢Se- 
curities’’ are to be taken from Mr 
Parnell for the unity of the em- 
pire, the authority of the Crown, 
and the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. Let any man con- 
sider what pledges could be given 
for these little matters, and what 
trust he could put in such secw- 
rities. Supposing that the secu- 
rities should not be exactly sound, 
the loyal minority in Ireland would, 
in case of the bargain taking effect 
as regards the concession of Home 
Rule, be at the mercy of their 
political opponents; which means 
that they would be subject to 
every affliction with which . savage 
human nature knows how to visit 
those who are distasteful to it. 

We need not here pronounce the 
judgement to which Mr Gladstone 
lies open if he cannot clear himself 
of the design which has been at- 
tributed to him. That will have 
been pronounced throughout the 
length and breadth of the land 
before these words can see the 
light. We only say that we can 
hardly conceive a condemnation of 
him which would be too severe for 
us to endorse. 

But what of the new Parlia- 
ment ? what of the people of Great 
Britain? Is it for a moment to be 
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believed that they will sanction 
such a monstrous bargain as this? 
They cannot suffer right, justice, 
and the established policy of the 
country to be thrown to the winds, 
in order that a nefarious compact 
may have place between two men 
which have only selfish ends to pro- 
mote. They must consider what 
intolerable evils are likely to occur 
if the first practical step is made 
towards casting Ireland loose from 
the larger island. Say that there 
may be a pretence of our still 
holding her by one or two weak 
grapnels, how long will such feeble 
stays be effective after once, she 
has been set raging with the lust of 
entire separation ? 

And, not to think exclusively of 
ourselves, no humane man can con- 
template without horror the condi- 
tion of Ireland itself after the con- 
trolling power of Great Britain 
shall have been withdrawn from it. 
The faction who seem so united 
while they are obstructing and 
bargaining on this side the water, 
will surely split into sections when- 
ever they may be withdrawn from 
the field of common opposition. 
We know what Irish disagreement 
of opinion becomes where there are 
none but Irishmen in the forum 
—how from words to blows, from 
blows to acts of senseless savag- 
ery, is the passage made in a very 
small part of time. The brethren 
who are at this moment struggling 
together for the independence on 
which their minds are set, will be 
at each other’s throats before they 
have been many days left to them- 
selves. How can we dare to bring 
about the catastrophe which must 
ensue — hatred, fire, sword ! ! 

There is one article in the pre- 
sumed terms of separation which 
seems too extravagant for serious 
entertainment, and which surely 
can never be approved by any sane 
legislative assembly- We mean 
the proposal that Irish members 
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shall sit in both Parliaments, in 
the Home Rule Parliament in Dub- 
lin and in the Imperial Parliament 
in London. Though they will 
have a separate arena told off to 
them for the exhibition of their 
peculiar amenities, we shall still 
be subject at Westminster to their 
obstruction, their railing, and their 
interference. 

Neither is it a pleasant thought 
that the mischief does not stop at 
the dire change in Ireland. In re- 
turn for that change, Mr. Parnell 
is to give Mr Gladstone an un- 
questioning majority on all im- 
perial questions. We shall be 
bound hand and foot as far as the 
House of Commous is concerned. 
Perhaps if the worst come and 
Mr Gladstone can carry out his 
plot in the Lower House, the 
country may by bitter experience 
be brought to acknowledge how 
happy it is for us that we have 
kept our hands off the House of 
Lords. Indeed we trust that be- 
fore the ruinous conspiracy can 
have been carried into act the veto 
of the Lords may force another 
dissolution. The question of Home 
Rule was kept so entirely out of 
sight at the election that the con- 
stituencies cannot be said to have 
pronounced at all on this moment- 
ous subject. No commission to 
dismember the empire has been 
given to any party or to any states- 
man. A distinct verdict on this 
special proposal should be obtained 
before any attempt is made to 
legislate on it. 

The people will see now plainly 
enough who it is that has really 
been angling for the Parnellite 
vote. During the election, to be 
doing so was made a capital and 
shameful charge against Conserva- 
tives, The disclosure which acquits 
them brings out in damning ex- 
posure the duplicity of Mr Glad- 
stone. He may buy Mr Parnell 
and remain blameless: the doing 
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so was imputed (falsely imputed) 
to the Government as infamous. 
It will, we trust, be distinctly 
understood that this unholy al- 
liance is simply an expedient for 
obtaining power irrespectively of 
the public weal. The ‘‘springing”’ 
of the conspiracy by the ‘Stand- 
ard’ has put us all in good time 
on the alert. It gives an _ irre- 
sistible proof — if proof be wanting 
—of the soundness of the decision 
taken by Ministers to meet Par- 
liament. Mr Gladstone and his 
ally must get power before they 
can use it; they must displace her 
Majesty’s present advisers before 
proceeding to make laws. And 
we sincerely trust that the occu- 
pants of the Treasury bench will 
so order business that a change of 
rulers shall occur only after an- 
other general election. 

We have been writing as if the 
agreement, once ratified, of Mr 
Gladstone and Mr Parnell, must 
force either a resignation of the 
Cabinet or a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and, so doing, we have re- 
garded current affairs in their 
gravest aspect. But there is an- 
other possible sequel to the trans- 
action. It may be that a sufficient 
tail will not follow Mr Gladstone 
in his unpatriotic move to con- 
stitute with the Irish contingent 
a working majority of the House 
of Commons. There was a time 
when Mr Gladstone might assume 
to speak for all those who muster 
as Liberals. There are many’ signs 
that things are not so now. In- 
deed it is possible that the would- 
be Premier was engaged in num- 
bering his people, and in touting 
for lukewarm Liberals, when 
the ‘Standard’s’ marplot réveillé 
called the whole empire to note 
his proceedings. To judge by the 
start with which the country has 
sprung to its feet, many a Liberal 
is likely to think once and twice 
before being persuaded to turn 


traitor. Lord Hartington has dis- 
tinctly stated that he will not be 
a party to the dismemberment of 
the kingdom. He, without doubt, 
speaks for very many moderate 
Liberals besides himself, and there 
will be more disclaimers anon. The 
strong feeling of the country gen- 
erally is, we must believe, against 
Home Rule. Thus the piot may 
collapse ; and then must follow a 
new gravitation among sections, 
on which for the present we need 
not speculate. 

Putting Mr Gladstone and his 
insatiable ambition out of view, we 
find ourselves still confronted by 
the demand of many moderate and 
earnest men, not bigoted partisans, 
that the eternal ‘‘ something ”’ must 
be done for Ireland. How many 
times has this same demand been 
heard before? How many ‘some- 
things’’ have been conceded to a 
similar cry? And what has re- 
sulted from the ‘‘somethings’’— 
thanks, contentment, obedience? 
Nothing of the kind; rather in- 
creased hatred, increased lawless- 
ness, more extravagant demands. 
For our part, whatever other 
measures we might try, we would 
certainly unequivocally refuse the 
useless—the worse than useless, the 
aggravating ‘‘something.” As to 
this point ‘The Spectator’ is, we 
are glad to observe, of the same 
opinion as ourselves. We have 
given a great deal without pro- 
ducing the slightest good effect; 
why should we go on giving? 

It would seem, however, to be 
held in many quarters that if we 
refuse the separate Parliament, we 
ought, in order to show that the 
refusal proceeds from undeniable 
considerations of State, and not 
from contradiction and ill-nature, 
to concede as much in the way of 
self-government as is compatible 
with a due regard to the integrity 
of the empire: and provincial as- 
semblies have been suggested as a 
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means of giving effect to such con- 
cession—say one to each of the 
four Irish provinces. We mention 
these as a possible expedient. Of 
course no opinion can be expressed 
on such a measure until it can be 
seen in complete form. 

Whether we do or do not tem- 
porise, there can be little doubt 
that sooner or later Ireland will 
have a military government as the 
only alternative to utter anarchy. 
We can see no better prospect for 
her; neither, as we believe, can 
any thoughtful person look forward 
to any other final result. If it be 
‘once candidly admitted that mar- 
tial law cannot be eventually dis- 
pensed with, then the sooner it is 
put in force the better for all par- 
ties. . The difficulties of the situa- 
tion to-day only bear out the re- 
marks made by ‘Maga’ five years 
ago;! and if even we should drag 
out five years more of cat-and-dog 
existence, the remarks would still 
hold good. Force is the remedy, 
and the speedy application of it the 
wisest and most compassionate pol- 
icy. Were order and obedience to 
be enforced for a year or two, and 
no limit to be fixed for the duration 
of the régime, things would speed- 
ily be more prosperous; and with 
poverty and the prospect of pover- 
ty, the greatest incentives to rebel- 
lion would disappear. 

It is only six months, since the 
Ministry acceded to office. Every- 
body knows by this time why they, 
much to the detriment of their 
party interests, took affairs in hand 
with a moribund Parliament. Our 
foreign relations were so critical, 
that to pause, even for the short 
time required to complete the reg- 
istration and take the sense of the 
kingdom, would have been danger- 
ous in the extreme. The threat- 
ening and expensive complication 
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with Russia had to be cared for 
without a moment’s delay; our 
campaign in Egypt, already at the 
lame and impotent conclusion of 
ignominious retreat, called for the 
intervention of a firmer hand, and 
all the Powers of Europe, who had 
got to loggerheads with us because 
of our Egyptian lunes, refused to 
act or feel as friends until a more 
wholesome method should be ap- 
parent in our dealings; our ex- 
penditure was excessive, and no 
value was received for it; though 
times were beyond all contradic- 
tion hard, we were subjected to a 
degree of taxation almost unpre- 
cedented during peace. These were 
the troubles which called for the 
best attention of honest minds; 
but, since they have been taken in 
hand, and disposed of partially with 
signal success, others have cropped 
up in the East of Europe, in Bur- 
mah, demanding the most careful 
handling, and we are once more 
face to face with a demented Ire- 
land. 

If, then, there were ample need 
to bid Mr Gladstone trudge last 
summer, there is overpowering 
reason why he should not be re- 
called now. The task, which was 
already too hard for him, has had 
difficulty after difficulty added to 
it; if he was foiled by. it when 
it was comparatively tender, how 
would he grapple with it now that 
it has the dimensions of a giant? 

We do not desire to be more than 
reasonably jubilant at Lord Salis- 
bury’s successes as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, but it is 
the truth that he has without much 
noise or gesture done very much 
to clear our horizon and to recover 
for us our place in the councils of 


‘Europe. He was especially happy 


in moving France out of the way 
when it was essential that we 





1 ne Blackwood’s Magazine for December 1880—Arrticle, “ Ireland our Re- 
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should advance straight upon King 
Thebaw. While we have had our 
minds full of the hustings and the 
ballot, he has been advancing stead- 
ily towards happy solutions.' To 
deal skilfully with such questions 
as are proposed to him, is no com- 
mon gift; and we should be in- 
fatuated if we allowed him out of 
mereajealousy and party rage to be 
deposed, in order that we may go 
back €o the stumbles and flounder- 
ings of 1882-85 ! 

With the great difficulties and 
perplexities of the Cabinet at such 
a time, every true patriot must 
sincerely sympathise. By the equi- 
poise, or guasi equipoise, which the 
polls have produced, an immense 
duty and responsibility are thrown 
upon her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Though the trumpet has given an 
uncertain sound, they must never- 
theless prepare themselves for the 
battle; in the absence of a distinct 
mandate, they must decide upon 
what is the right course, and then 
bravely and unswervingly follow 
it. We shrink from breaking forth 
in superlatives, but, simply stated, 
the peril of our country is as great 
as it can be while we are unmolest- 
ed by a foreign foe. The dangers 
threaten from many quarters ; while 
our defenders take two or three 
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hand, they must be dealing heavy 
strokes with the other. None can 
doubt the hardness of their task; 
none will withhold the meed of 
admiration and gratitude when 
they bear themselves nobly in 
the encounter, as we are cer- 
tain that they will. The people 
does not forget in what dark days 
they took the yoke of government 
upon their necks, the unquiet time 
they have passed through sincé 
they did so, neither can it look 
without sympathy at the fiery trial 
which is yet to try them. They 
have a discreet and unflinching — 
leader in the Marquis of Salisbury; 
a sage, experienced, and true coun- 
sellor in Lord Iddesleigh, they 
will work together, one and all, 
with an energy worthy of the cause 
which they have in hand. They 
take the field without /s gros 
bataillons, without clear knowledge 
of what work reckless opponents 
may invent for them, but, as 
many a heroic band has done 
ere now, standing in the gap and 
offering their best endeavours for 
preservation of the common weal. 
Clouds loom before and around 
them; enemies muster thick and 
menacing; nevertheless, let them 
be of good cheer, and out of this 
nettle Danger they may pluck for 


points in their target on the one us the flower Safety. 








1 Foreigners do more ample justice than Britons themselves to the British Con- 


servative Premier. The ‘Revue Contemporaine’ (quoted by the ‘ Times’ corre- 
spondent) thus summarises his successes: “A settlement of the Afghan frontier 
question ; the understanding with China, who has already oy ee Russian in- 
trigues in Corea ; the occupation of Port Hamilton, which will become a second 
Gibraltar; a prospective alliance with Japan; a probable understanding with 
Persia; the diminution of Russian influence in the Balkans; the deference for - 
England now shown by Germany ; the Anglo-Turkish Convention on Egypt; and 
lastly, the Burmese Expedition.” 





